














{1917} Two cars in one— 
both for one price 





Here are two cars in one—both 
for one price—and both avail- 
able for immediate and 
practical use. 

The Cole-Springfield Toursedan 
is actually a touring car and 
sedan at one and the same 
time—having all the ad- 
vantages of both types with 
an added utility and year 
’round comfort possessed by 
neither. 

é Closed—the car has the ap- 

Ge pearance and luxury of a 
—— permanently enclosed vehi- 
C | S ° fi ld B d _ sted lage sca wind 
f and weather. ere is acar 
ole pring € O y heater in the floor—one you 
Made in Springfield, Mass. can turn on or off at will. It 
is decidedly a car for use in 
cold, inclement weather. 
Yet, in a few minutes you can 
Seven Passsenger Cole-Springfield Toursedan $2195 make it an open car, with 
Four Passenger Cole-Springfield Tourcoupe $2195 windows— uprights and all— 





7 Passenger Cole Eight Touring Car , $1595 entirely concealed. It is as 
4 Passenger Cole Eight Roadster . ‘ $1595 easy as opening the windows 
All prices f. 0. b, Factory. at home. 








No matter what the weather— 
snow, rain, or radiant with 
sunshine—no matter where 
or when you drive, the Cole- 
Springfield Toursedan is emi- 
nently suited for use. 


No other type of body provides 
such continuous assurance of 
protection—such a wealth of 
motoring satisfaction. 


Nocar more beautiful, service- 
able or convenient has ever 
been offered to the motoring 
public. In style, finish and 
equipment it is superb. 

It has the largest eight-cylin- 
der chassis built—large, but 
comparatively light. 


In action the giant 70 horse- 
power motor is as smooth and 
silentasadynamo. You can 
hear only a low, gentle 
hiss-s-s like that of steam. 

See the Toursedan—ride in it— 
drive it. The Cole dealer in 
your town will gladly de- 
monstrate for you at any 
time. 








Cole Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
bE BS PLR ONO ROLREE SE OOF OOOO EOOOOOTSOO 00000004 
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‘The De L “a 
sik Wound Bat SCOC] Fishin 
sae gl 


Made of Sheffield Steel, Horton tempered and treated, scientifi- 
cally tapered with the new, non-breakable and non-splitting ferrule 


joints; wound with finest silk covering the entire length. e-inforced 

with other silk windings. Guides fastened with extra silk windings. 
Doubly water-proofed, with elegant bamboo color finish. The action 
of finest bamboo with many times its strength and durability. ’ 


Nickel mountings; ‘‘BRISTOL”’ improved casting guides mounted with 
full jeweled agates. New style offset tip guide with full P gy oe agate 
and extra tip joint with agate. Two models, 5 ft. and 5% ft. in len in 
washable De Luxe glove leather, silk-lined case. Price, complete, $5.00. 


It isa genuine work of art. It requires finer handicraft than a fine 
watch. Its accurate construction, precision of detail and flawless 
perfection have made it the world’s most famous casting reel—the 
despair of imitators and the pride of all champions. Its new style 
original Meek spiral gearing gives it perfect 
The No. 3 silence and smoothness combined with great 
MEEK f strength and almost frictionless ‘‘Perpetual’’ spin- 
Kentucky ning. Pivots and pinons are one solid piece and 
spool perfectly rigid. Stubs and pivots specially tem- 
pered, then ground and polished to the highest degree. 
All pivot bearings are made of special Meek anti-friction 
metal bushing material. Price, complete, $26.00. 


The Finest Bait Casting Outfit in the World. 


The rod and reel can be bought separately or together of your dealer or by 
mail, from us, at catalogue prices. An elegant Christmas present fora man 
who loves fishing. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
88 HORTON STREET, BRISTOL, CONN. 


Also manufacturers of the famous Meek and Blue Grass Reels. 
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HUNTING THE WILD TURKEY 


TOM TURPIN 


Were all -hunters (who have had 
much experience) to write a story of all 
the game they have killed, such a story 
would fill the shelves of many of our 
libraries, but were these same hunters 
to tell of all the game that had gotten 
away, the world itself could not hold 
the books necessary to contain these sad 
and melancholy tales; and yet, some- 
times, the game that escaped, or rather, 
the conditions under which it escaped, 
will prove more profitable to the ob- 
serving hunter in his future rounds 
than the worth of the flesh or head of 
the quarry which, under favorable con- 
ditions, might have been easily brought 
down. 

Adversity and failure sometimes have 
as much to do with the making of a 
successful hunter as easy success, and 
the sportsman thoughtful enough to 
reason out why he failed instead of 
making himself miserable over the loss 
of his game, when it was apparently 
such an easy mark, will soon find him- 
self rewarded, even if it be difficult to 
persevere under such exasperating con- 
ditions when one feels like cursing his 
luck and giving up such sport for all 
time to come. That thing. we call 


**luck,’’ of course, seems to play a big 
part in the hunting of certain game, but 





it only takes a little time to demon- 
strate that the lucky fellow ‘‘is not in 
it’’ with the patient, plodding, observ- 
ing one that learns a little from every 
lesson that comes, be it from success or 
failure. 

It would be very gratifying to the 
writer of a turkey story if he were able 
to sit down and give certain fixed rules, 
as some of our writers so ably do in 
coaching wing shots or instructing the 
young rifleman; but the turkey hunter 
who has his pet theories evolved from 
his latest successful hunt will generally 
find, on his next trip, that turkeys have 
changed their nature and no longer 
elect to do as he thinks all good turkeys 
should do, but rather prefer to walk off 
and leave him wondering why plans 
that worked so well yesterday are such 
miserable failures today. Some general 
rules, however, are good in nearly every 
imaginary condition. Learn to imitate 
the call of the turkey, and when to eall, 
and when not to call. Learn to conceal 
yourself so as not to be seen, but be 
sure to be able to see everything that 
passes within range around you. If 
you are trying to call the birds to you, 
keep them seattered, if possible; if it is 
a drove that you have flushed, and if 


in the gobbling season, keep the hens 
419 

















MRS. J W. SCHULTZ. GREER, ARIZ.. AND 
HER “KILL”; 1913 

away from the wise old one; and if 

there are two gobblers making the 


woods echo with their challenges, get 
between them if you have to crawl. 

I say these rules fit nearly all condi- 
tions, and yet so many unexpected 
things come up that one had as well 
make up his mind to keep ever on the 
alert and to be ealled upon for the ex- 
ercise of his best judgment under cir- 
cumstances altogether new, even tho he 
be a veteran of twenty years’ experi- 
ence. The photograph on page 422 
does not illustrate a very interesting 
story, as both birds were killed without 
any trouble. The large one weighed 
2114 lbs, and tho killed very early in 
the gobbling season, had very little fat 
on his body ; however, as it was a warm 
morning I was soon glad that he did not 
weigh any more. I suppose I had ear- 
ried him about a mile when I heard an- 
other one gobble, and hastily getting 
behind a log, with a few yelps I soon 
had two of them in easy range. It is 
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a rule with hunters on this preserve to 
kill but two turkeys, so I had to wait 
until they separated, so as to be sure 
not to exceed my limit. It seemed quite 
unusual for these two birds to keep to- 
gether as persistently as they did, but 
after a while they separated and I shot 
one in the neck, his head projecting 
above alog. I did not see him (because 
of the log) when he fell, so got excited 
and began firing at the other one. I 
sent two loads after him, but was later 
on glad to find that I had scored a miss. 
My poor marksmanship served the good 
purpose of saving me from the em- 
barrassment of bringing into camp 
three turkeys, when my host had re- 
minded me but a few hours before that 
his guests were not expected to kill 
more than two birds on a trip. A short 
time after this my friend invited me to 
go with him after the old fellows again. 
We were in the woods very early on 
that morning, and it was not very long 
before I heard the merry gobble of a 
big old fellow that sent many a rush 
of blood thru my body as I noiselessly 
approached his roosting tree. When 
quite close I concealed myself, and giv- 
ing a few low yelps, waited for him to 
answer. This he gave in a tone so loud 
and so defiant as to startle every living 
thing for quite a distance around—so 
loud, I say, as to wake up another old 
fellow, about a half mile off, and start 
him on his’ way rejoicing. 

Could a hunter ask for more than 
this?—two mighty birds making the 
forest echo and re-echo with such glori- 
ous music; and the largest one nearly 
in sight and still coming! Two big birds 
like these just waiting to be shot! But, 
after all, it would not be quite so easy; 
there was no question that the old gob- 
bler had made up his mind to come my 
way, but at the critical moment several 
hens of his acquaintance began to start 
up competing clucks and yelps from a 
nearby cane patch, and they won out 
in the race. Seeing that my bird had 
found other music more soothing than 
mine, I slipped from my hiding place 
and was fortunately seen by the hens, 
but not by the gobbier. These hens 
































flew off some distance in the woods and 
the musie of the gobblers ceased for a 
while, but a few timely yelps from my 
ealler soon had them going again, and 
ere long a long beard was seen dangling 
from the breast of an old-timer as he 
slowly came to the call. To lay down 
the caller, sit still and wait took up but 
a few minutes of time, and then one 
shot was all that was needed to bring 
the fine old bird to bag. 

The other gobbler got pretty well 
seared at the noise of the gun so near, 
and the mosquitoes being all but intol- 
erable, soon caused me to get out of the 
woods. But was I not ‘‘some’’ turkey 
hunter, tho?—two trips and three gob- 
blers that would make any hunter’s 
heart swell with pride; and then that 
last yelping I. had done could not be 
beat; it would call any turkey in the 
woods. But how about the next trip, 
about a week later? Yes, I was there 
well loaded with mosquito dope this 
time and. prepared to get the biggest 
one in the woods. And he was there, 
too, gobbling with all his might and 
just waiting to be killed. This was the 
one I would select to have served when 
I should have my friends to dinner the 
following evening. I hurriedly decided 
on the number to invite, and soon had 
everything arranged just as I would 
have it. I could but feel sorry for that 
turkey; he was so happy on that glori- 
ous April morning; for never did bird 
gobble more furiously, and it seemed 
that even the weather conspired with 
me to take his life as he gaily sent forth 
his challenge to all the world, uncon- 
scious of the great danger lying in his 
path. The very wind seemed to realize 
that man had gone forth to conquer, 
and with becoming modesty had decid- 
ed not to interfere with even so much 
as a gentle zephyr. 

The clouds too had decided, the eve- 
ning before, to hide their face from the 
death struggle of the helpless one, leav- 
ing only the cold pitiless stars to wit- 
ness the end of my victim, and they 
were shining in such splendor as I had 
never noticed before, without any ap- 
parent sympathy or concern that I 
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could detect in any way. But what 
about the turkey all this while? Surely 
he was there as unconcerned as the 
cold-hearted stars and gobbling as if he 
never intended to die. To slip up with- 
in a hundred yards and hide in a fallen 
tree top did not consume much time. 
Now give a few yelps, throw off your 
safety and get ready to shoot. The 
first yelps were fine; the old bird sim- 
ply got beside himself when he caught 
the first low, duleet notes of that love 
call; however, he did not fly direct to 
me as I thought he would be impelled to 
do, but rather chose to alight some dis- 
tance off in an open glade. I had for- 
gotten to note that a great deal of vege- 
tation had sprung up since I killed my 
last bird, and this gobbler did not seem 
inclined to come into any patches of 
bushes, but preferred to stay in the 
open glades. However, I did not take 
much notice of his whims along these 
lines at the time, but now and then 
gave a few yelps that seemed to me to 
be actually irresistible. In justice to 
the claims of the old fellow for gallan- 
try I shall say he always answered my 
eall with his most polite gobble, in an 
honest effort to impress me with the 
fact that gobblers of his age do not do 
like the young ones that go to the hens, 
but wait for the hens to come to them. 

I already knew enough of turkey hab- 
its to remember that it was a part of 
the turkey’s etiquette for gentlemen of 
the old school to display such modesty, 
but my success with the last three | 
killed had almost convinced me that 
ealling could be done so well as to 
start almost any old foxy grandpa on 
the run, in spite of all his love for the 
ancient customs of his fathers. With 
this. impression ever before me, I con 
tinued to call now and then and the 
turkey continued to gobble, but he 
would not come. Then I began to play 
indifferent and wait for results; time 
moved on, but the gobbler did not. In 
the open glade he decided to abide. The 
hens he had been with all the season 
evidently had seen me, for none came 
near us all this while, tho they were 
nesting in a field near by. After so 
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long a while I realized he was no nearer 
to me, but rather further off, and a lit- 
tle later a faint gobble told me that he 
was on the move for other parts. 

I immediately started on the run to 
head him off, and after a chase of a 
half mile or more halted him in a spot 
where it suited him very well to stop. 
This spot was another open glade, into 
which I dared not go, but stopped in 
some bushes near the edge and began 
again my seductive calls. I tried to call 
just enough to let him know where I 
was, and for an hour I went thru all 
the agonies that a tantalizing turkey 
ean inflict upon a poor, helpless hunter 
as he struts just a little nearer and 
gobbles just a little further and drums 
so loudly you are sure he is coming; in 
fact, you can nearly see him just be- 
yond a certain clump of bushes; so with 
gun to shoulder, you wait for him to 
step just a little nearer, and while he 
is meditating upon such a step, your 
arm aches, your legs go to sleep, your 
shoulder cramps, and a half dozen well- 
fed, contented mosquitoes fly off your 
dear, patient face, and another half 
dozen starved ones come to take their 
turn. 
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At one time the old fellow seemed so 
near I was sure it was but a step be- 
tween him and death; but something 
suddenly put him on the move again; 
so away he went, gobbling all the while. 
I was soon up and going for him again, 
and after a long run located him in an- 
other favorite glade. I concealed my- 
self quite close and began to call again, 
but this time with a box call that I 
knew to be one among ten thousand. 
The calling seemed to me to be excep- 
tionally good, and the old gobbler evi- 
dently took it for a hen. Another hour 
of the see-sawing game began again, for 
he gobbled as I have never heard a tur- 
key do in my twenty years or more of 
such hunting, and I was sure I had him 
about worn out and ready to come, 
when I was horrified to hear the un- 
mistakable love call of a real hen. This 
love eall was clear and distinct, ex- 
tremely soft and musical, each one of 
the three yelps being long, drawn out 
and with unusual intervals of time be- 
tween them. I need not say that the 
gobbling then ceased, but will say that 
I began calling that turkey before he 
flew from his roost and when he 
stopped his gobbling it was 8 o’eclock. 























MEASURING BEARDS AFTER THE HUNT. 


























I waited over an hour in the hope of re- 
viving some of the music I had heard 
so lavishly poured forth all the morn- 
ing, but he had gone his way, and it 
was nearly noon before I got another 
answer to my calling, and that came 
quite a distance from the spot I had last 
heard his reassuring voice. 

The good old soul still had it in his 
heart to worry me a while longer; so 
now and then he would do a little gob- 
biing to keep my interest from lagging. 
Lut I had about come to the coneclu- 
sion that my luck had gone from me, 
so decided I would crawl up to the 
edge of that glade to see, if possible, 
whether the producer of all that gob- 
bling was a real turkey of flesh and 
blood, or some wild spirit of the forest 
that had no love for the charms of the 
gentler sex and no appreciation of the 
gentle quavers I had so patiently sim- 
ulated all these anxious hours. After 
gazing for a while at everything in 
that open space that might be a turkey 
I saw something suddenly move like 
the head and neck of such a fowl. I 
was not sure, but interested enough to 
stand quite still for about a quarter of 
an hour (it seemed) to make out just 
what had moved, but being quite tired 
from that long crawl, and about eaten 
alive by mosquitoes, I decided to step 
forward a little to get a better view; 
that step was my undoing. 

The old grandpa had on his specks 
as well as his running shoes, and it did 
not take me long to realize that I had 
really seen a live turkey instead of a 
bundle of fuss, and that I had better 
get busy or go home hungry. The old 
fellow seemed to have come to the con- 
clusion that he was not in so much 
danger after all, so walked slowly 
away, while I stopped to bring the 
rifle sights of my three-barrel gun on 
him. Now, what do you suppose hap- 
pened? There before me stood the tur- 
key, kindly stopping for me to shoot 
at him with my rifle barrel—and then 
I got ‘‘balled up’’ among the triggers 
of my gun and pulled the shotgun in- 
stead of the rifle trigger. Were I in- 
clined to continue this true story I 
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FLORIDA BIRDS 
Two gobblers killed at Fort Myers, Fla., 


by R 


N. Burnes; left one weighed 20 Ibs.; right, 18% 


could not do so, as there is nothing 
more to tell; the turkey had become 
tired of the fun, and I being left alone, 
departed for camp, which was not 
more than a mile off, but I had wasted 
so much time that I found dinner ready 
when I got there. 

Now let me ask what did I learn 
from my failure to kill this turkey? 
Why did not the same calling bring 
this bird that brought the others? To 
answer this, I shall say conditions were 
very different. This turkey was the 
only one running with this drove of 
hens; there was no competition there 
and the pugnacious spirit had not 
robbed him of his caution. Had I been 
able to gobble I am sure I could have 
bagged him easily. Again, the season 
had changed the vegetation. Where 
there was open woods before, now I 
found the ground covered with vegeta- 
tion about three feet high. On the 
first hunts the gobblers could come 





thru the open woods anywhere to my 
call, while on this occasion they would 
have had to wade thru this heavy 
undergrowth. Under such conditions 
an old gobbler will keep in these open 
glades; he will not risk himself in all 
this tangled undergrowth, but remain 
in the open and wait for the hens to 
come to him. Had there been other 
gobblers with these hens or had this 
gobbler been away from other turkeys 
for several days and not running reg- 
ularly with hens, he might have been 
ealled thru these thick bushes, but un- 
der the conditions I found him, I be- 
lieve no hen could have called him to 
her out of those open glades. 

I made my mistake in trying to head 
him off, in not getting far enough 
ahead of him. Had I done this so as 
to have gotten in the middle of one of 
those narrow glades, with one or two 
yelps to attract his attention, then 
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silence would have brought him to me. 
Oftentimes you hear of old gobblers 
that have outwitted the patience of 
the country’s most successful hunters. 
When you come across one of this kind 
I am of the opinion you will get better 
results by learning the general direc- 
tion he travels, in his efforts to gobble 
the hens up to him, and spend your time 
in getting in his road, and with little 
calling wait for him, than if you were 
such an expert caller as to fool any 
hunter or turkey, and depended on 
success by such ealling regardless of 
the position you took. I have always 
believed the hunter who can gobble as 
well as yelp could eall an old timer up 
for a fight when he would not come for 
any other cause; but I have seen only 
two men who could gobble and I have 
never seen any instrument that would 
imitate the sound well enough to use 
with any success. 











Give Me the West. 


Oh, give me the West where the big things are born, 
Where hope ever rises all bright like the morn, 

Where all the swell rigging don’t count a doggone, 
Where a man is a man with overalls on. 

Where man’s friend, Necessity, bully old scout, 

Just pestles the dregs of old foolishness out 

And strengthens the weak spots and gives him the sand 
To face things as big as her mountains are grand. 


Give me the West, where a fellow’s as great 

As the dreams that he dreams are bigger than Fate, 
And the flats and the coulees keep calling, “Be strong 
As the trails that wind over my bosom are long.” 
There’s a tang in the air that bubbles and sings, 
That makes a man drunk with the vastness of things, 
That makes you love harder and hate a heap less, 
And be a lot truer to the faiths you profess, 


CHARLES WALLACE GIPSON. 
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RUPERT, AT LOW TIDE 


A HUNT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


WALTER G. FRANZ 


This log should rightly begin with 
my efforts to get someone to go with 
me on a hunt (any kind of a hunt, any- 
where) during the fall of 1915. These 
efforts culminated in May, 1915, in ne- 
gotiations with two men in Memphis. 
They were the ones who suggested a 
hunt in the Cassiar, inspired by an ar- 
ticle written by F. K. Burnham, telling 
of his thrilling experience when he got 
five grizzlies in one bunch. They had 
already had some correspondence with 
John Hyland, merchant and outfitter of 
Telegraph Creek, B. C. After weeks of 
correspondence, it looked as though 
everything was settled for we three to 
go, leaving Chicago Monday, July 26th. 
Sad to relate, however, one man backed 
out a week before and the other wired 
me Sunday afternoon that he couldn’t 
go. As I had not only bought my ticket 
(and his also) and made all plans to go 
away, I made up my mind that I would 
go on alone. I dreaded that less than 
the prospect of explaining to everyone 
I met why I wasn’t thousands of miles 
away. I left on the Pennsylvania at 


midnight and was in Chicago the next 





day, cancelled the other ticket, bought 
a tent, as the sleeping tent we expected 
to use was in the other man’s outfit, 
which had been expressed to him at 
Chieago. 

I left Chicago at 6:30 that evening 
over the Soo Line and Canadian Pacific 
tor Vaneouver, where I’ arrived on the 
morning of the 30th and left on the 
C, P. R. S. S. Princess Alice the next 
evening at 9. It may appear that I was 
over cautious in allowing thirty-six 
hours’ leeway between arrival and de- 
parture at Vancouver, but I later learned 
that another hunter from Ohio missed 
the next week’s boat by trying to make 
too close connection, and had to go to 
Seattle and take another boat, making 
a delay of three or four days. 

The voyage to Wrangell, where we 
arrived at 5 a. m., August 3d, was a 
very pleasant one. At Wrangell I found 
that only one boat made regular trips 
up the Stikine, the ‘*‘ Winifred,’’ owned 
by Capt. Strong, who was also the Ca- 
nadian customs officer. It was a relief 
when the ‘‘ Winifred’’ finally arrived 
Wednesday evening and it was an- 


or 
“av 
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nounced that she would leave Thursday 
evening, for, although Wrangell is a 
very interesting town, it was too dry 
for me—it was, in fact, so dry that one 
was not permitted by the city officials 
to even take a bath or have any laun- 
dry done. 

We finally did leave Friday morning 
at 6 (I say ‘‘finally’’ for I now know 
that Winifred was very, very unreliable 
and never started when she promised) ; 
got to the boundary at nocr, where I 
found that it was not as diff’ ‘t to pass 
through the Canadian cu here as 
it is in New Brunswick— « Juty being 
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Passed through the cafion at day- 
break and tied up again that night op- 
posite Glenora, a deserted town, a pro- 
duct of the ’98 rush to the Klondike. 

The next afternoon (Monday, August 
9th), we made Telegraph Creek after 
lining two bad rapids. The trip took 
four days and three nights, when the 
boat had been making it in two days 
all summer. The river was getting 
lower was one cause, and Winifred’s 
unreliability the other. 

I found that Mrs. Hyland had the im- 
pression, from the letters she received 
from the man from Memphis, that we 














FIRST VIEW OF TELEGRAPH CREEK. 


levied on films, cartridges, kodaks or 
guns. 

We tied up to the bank at dark about 
three miles above the Great Glacier. A 
very poor day’s run, due to engine 
troubles. 

Started again at daybreak. The mos- 
quitoes appeared to pick me out as a 
special victim that night, as they closed 
my left eye and put so many bumps 
on my head that my hat wouldn’t fit. 

That day’s travel was much the same 
as that of the first day, except that we 
passed two more glaciers. We tied up 
that night just below the cajion. 


wanted to take a very long trip and 
literally follow in Burnham’s footsteps. 
I convinced her that I did not intend 
to dictate to my guide what country we 
should hunt—that I wanted my guide 
to go to that part of the country with 
which he was thoroughly familiar. I 
found that she had reserved as guide 
for me ‘‘Little Bob’’ Abasta, a brother 
of his as horse wrangler, and a fat little 
fellow by the name of Morris as my 
cook. They were all Taltan Indians. 
I liked Little Bob from the moment I 
first saw him, because he could smile 
and talk. 




















I was at first undecided as to wheth- 
er I should take a horse wrangler or 
not. The expense is not much greater, 
for with guide and cook alone they both 
get increased wages. After talking the 
matter over with Little Bob, Mrs. Hy- 
land and several others, I finally decid- 
ed to go without the horse wrangler. 
I now know that no one gave me the 
real advantages of taking a horse 
wrangler. Two men can easily do all 
the work as far as the physical effort 
is concerned, but the work is often done 
at the expense of good hunting time. 
For example, while traveling through 
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provisions for forty days. I found out 
that I was about one week ahead of 
the time when the first parties usually 
start out—the season for sheep, goat, 
ete., legally opening September Ist. I 
was advised by Mrs. Hyland and my 
guide to start out at once and by Frank 
Calbraith, the other outfitter, to wait 
until the next week. I compromised 
by starting out on Friday, the 13th. 
Fortunately, my Indians were not su- 
perstitious as to Friday or the 13th. 
That gave us plenty of time to hunt 
bear before the 1st, but cu a forty-day 
hunt it eut down the time for earibou 
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GETTING OUTFIT ACROSS THE 


good game country with three men, the 
cook and horse wrangler can stay with 
the pack outfit and the hunter and his 
guide can go on ahead or make a side 
trip after game. Time can also be saved 
by having the third man look after the 
skinning out of scalps, ete., which the 
guide must otherwise stay in camp 
some days to do. The third man there- 


fore increases the hunter’s actual hunt- 
ing time by from twenty to thirty per 
cent. 

I made arrangements with Mrs. Hy- 
land for six horses (five pack. horses 
and one saddle horse), guide, cook and 





STIKINE AT TELEGRAPH CREEK. 


and moose, as they do not begin to 
clean their antlers until after the first. 
We saw caribou as late as the 8th of 
September that had not even begun to 
clean their antlers. Starting five or 
six days later would be better if one’s 
guide is clever enough to keep ahead 
of or away from all other parties. 
Started to swim horses across the 
Stikine at 8 a. m., Friday, August 13th; 
then got outfit across in a rowboat and 
after lunch put packs on horses and 
made actual start at 1:45 p. m. Trail 
swung southwest almost to the first 
South Fork, then southeast, all up hill. 
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LITTLE BOB 


We made camp at 4 p. m. at a small 


lake called Poreupine Lake. It was 
less than five miles from town. We 
had our first meal in camp. It was 


not long after supper when the very 
obvious fact occurred to Bob that the 
horses might wander back to town, so 
of course he had to go back after them. 
I discovered later that as soon as Mor- 
ris thought I was asleep he too hit out 
for town. 

The only advantage gained by this 
first day’s travel is the getting out of 
town. The first really good feed is at 
Stinking Lake, about seven hours’ trav- 
el from town, but it appears to be the 
custom to go as short a distance as 
possible the first day. It gives the 
guides one more night in town. 

Second Day—Got up at 5. Boys got 
in with horses about 4:30. They had, 
of course, gone all the way back to the 
river. We got started at 8 o’clock and 
stopped fcr lunch from 11 to 1:30 on 
Ten Mile Flat. In the afternoon we 
struck more burnt ground and were 
held up some, clearing trail. We passed 
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Stinking Lake at 4:10 and arrived at 
Buckley Lake at 6. Passed two other 
little lakes. Many young duck on the 
lake, but we did not have any way to 
get them if we had killed any. 

Third Day—Up at 5. Horses right 
near camp as feed was good. It began 
to rain at 7. As the Indians will not 
pack horses if their backs are wet, it 
was fortunate that we had the aparejos 
on before the rain began. We left 
camp at 8. We dropped down to Sec- 
ond South Fork at 12, crossed on a 
wooden foot-bridge over a deep gorge 
and went on to Chaney Camp. Made 
camp there at 1:30. It rained hard all 
morning and until we had camp made, 
then cleared up. . 

We went out in the afternon for a 
few hours. Saw one big Billy away 
up on a mountain. I was of course 
anxious to go after him, but Bob as- 
sured me that we would see many more 
and not so high up. Shot four bush- 
tailed rats in a deserted cabin. They 
are a great nuisance around a camp or 
eache, as they will chew up anything 
of leather, and on acount of their very 
disagreeable musky odor they ruin any 
food they come in contact with. They 
are worse than the skunks in Arizona. 
Got tired waiting for dark, so we went 
to bed at 9, although it did not get 
dark until nearly 10. 

Fourth Day—Up at 4:30. It turned 
unexpectedly cold during night; heavy 
frost and ice on water bucket. Can 
see old Billy still on mountain above 
us. Hit trail at 7:15. Trail followed 
east shore Second South Fork all morn- 


ing. Timber all small spruce and cot- 
ton wood. Stopped for lunch from 11 
to 1:15. Saw four more goats while 


eating lunch. We had not gone very 
far after lunch when Bob, who was 
ahead clearing trail, cut his foot very 
badly. After washing and bandaging 
his foot we went on, Bob riding my 
horse as I led pack and Morris cleared 
trail. My medicine kit came in very 
handy. We made camp at 3:30 on 
bank of river in sight of Sheep Moun- 
tain. We saw three more goats in the 
afternoon. 

Fifth Day—It rained all night and 




















Morris had a long chase after the horses 


the evening before. It appears as 
though if they hit a trail—no matter 
in what direction—they keep on going. 
That habit appeared to grow on them 
more and more the longer we were out. 

In spite of Bob’s bad foot, we start- 
ed out at 8 We followed the river 
until noon, then left the main trail, 
crossed the river and had lunch from 
11:30 to 1:30 at the foot of Sheep 
Mountain. Crossing the river, Bob rode 
across first, got off and drove my horse 
back for me. It was a stiff climb all 
afternoon and to make it worse, it was 
very boggy. One horse got mired and 
we had to take off his pack and pull 
him out. Reached top of mountain at 
3 and went on until 4:30 before we 
could find a eamping place, as we were 
above timber line. It was a hard day 
for me as Bob rode my horse all day. 
Very windy and hard to keep tents up 
Cloudy and some rain. Saw some sheep 
on mountainside north of us. 

Sixth Day—Up at 5; clear and frosty. 
Morris went after horses after breakfast 
and at 9 came in with only two, Mack 
and Louis. He went out again on Louis 
to look for others. Too late now to 
travel today, as Bob says it is a long 
day’s travel to next camping place, 
where we expect to make camp for a 
few days. 

Morris came back unsuccessful and 
Bob went out at 11 and eame back at 
2 with all the horses. He found them 
’way up on the very top of the moun- 
tain, about four miles away. It appears 
as though it is best to keep the horses 
tied up until the cool of the evening, 
when the black flies stop bothering 
them. 

Bob and I went out at 3 on horseback 
as we were very much in need of fresh 
meat. We went after sheep we could 
see on mountainside north of us. Shot 
four ptarmigan with auxiliaries on the 
way over. Got on top of mountain at 5. 
There was only a small ram in the 
bunch, but as we needed meat Bob 
wanted me to get him. Shot at him at 
about fifty yards on a ledge about 45 
degrees below us. Shot four times, all 
high. By that time he was going some 
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down the side of the cafion. I then woke 
up to the fact that | had my sight raised 
for the auxiliaries. I lost no time low- 
ering it and got him just as he started 
up opposite side of cafon, about 300 
yards away. Bob went down after sheep 
and I went back and led horses around 
to foot of eanon. While leading the 
horses up the bed of the stream, I fell 
in and rolled over in the ice-cold water. 
The water was not over two feet deep, 
but I sueeceeded in getting wetter than 
if it had been ten feet deep. No more 
shoe packs or any other kind of shoes 
without small hobnails for me! Tied 
sheep in my saddle and Bob rode other 
horse back to camp. Got one more ptar- 
migan on way back with .22. Couldn't 
appear to hit them hard enough. The 
one I got I had to run down. Got to 
camp at 8, tired and hungry. 

Seventh Day—Up at 5 and hit trail 
at 8. very much better. 

At about 11 we saw a bunch of goats 
on top of a mountain to our right. The 


Bob’s foot 
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temptation to go up after them was too 
strong to resist, so Bob and I started up 
after them, leaving Morris with the 
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pack. It was a stiff climb, but we made 
it in less than an hour. We saw five 
goats lying down on a ledge about 100 
feet below us. We watched them for 
some time; and, though the sun was 
bad, took two pictures of them and then 
I shot the biggest Billy. After I shot, 
the ledge seemed alive with goats; they 
came out of crevasses in every direction 
and one small ram and two ewes stared 
at us from the top of a rock not fifty 
feet away; no more films and sun in my 
eyes; too bad, for they would have 
made a pretty picture against the sky- 
line. We chased the goats all out of 
their hiding places and counted twenty 
in all, with five more in sight on an- 
other mountain. We went down the 
mountain on a rock slide in less than 
ten minutes. The Billy was not one to 
be particularly proud of, as his horns 
were only seven and a half inches long. 

While we were at lunch we saw an- 
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other goat on a flat not very far from 
us. We went after it, only to find that 
it was a Nanny. The Nannies unfortu- 
nately have horns very much like the 
Billies, only somewhat slimmer, making 
it very hard to distinguish them apart, 
thus causing many very disappointing 
climbs. No wonder, as I found out 
later, that Bob was not at all enthusi- 
astic about goat hunting. 

We hit the trail again at 2 and had 
hard going up to the very top of the 
mountain. We crossed a snow, or rather 
ice field, about fifty feet thick—they 
look small from below, but I can now 
understand why they last all summer. 
There must be many many feet of ice 
in snow in the spring to last through 
the summer the way they do. Saw more 
goats and one band of sheep, all ewes. 

We could not make it before dark to 
where we contemplated camping that 
night, so we made camp in a valley 
where we could get some scant scrubby 
wood for our camp fire, but no poles to 
put up tents. 

Bob and I went up to the head of the 
valley. Saw many groundhogs and 
shot a number. We thought we might 
see a grizzly, as they are very fond of 
groundhogs, but were disappointed. 
The view from the head of the valley 
was beautiful. Just below us on the 
other side we could see a band of ewes 
and kids grazing, and away over on the 
opposite mountain we could see a big 
ram, and below him a big Billy. The 
smooth, green, grassy slopes and the 
grazing sheep made a quiet and beau- 
tiful scene. It did not seem as though 
we could be so far from any civilization 
and that the scene was a wild one. It 
was clear and cold when we rolled up 
in our blankets, without any boughs for 
our beds or roof over us. 

Eighth Day—Woke up tired, stiff 
and cold. I had not learned how to 
cover up my head without covering my 
nose, as I did later on. We broke camp 
—a simple process this morning—at 8 
and made it over to where we planned 
to camp, at 11. Crossed many more ice 
fields; saw five sheep, one a small ram, 
on the way. After lunch, Morris went 
back for Bob’s coat to last night’s camp 
and Bob and I made camp. We are 




















SECOND CAMP ON SHEEP MOUNTAIN 


located just at timber line in a very 
pretty valley. It is very warm down 
in the valley. I took a bath in, or rather 
alongside of a little stream. The water 
was as close to ice cold as water could 
possibly be. 

Bob and I went out for a little while 
after supper. We saw lots of ground- 
hogs and many grizzly signs, but no 
grizzly. Came back with two ground- 
hogs. Clear and much cooler in the 
evening. 

Ninth Day—Through breakfast at 
5:30; can see eleven sheep, all ewes, on 
mountain above camp. 

Bob and I left camp at 6 for top of 
mountain. Too smoky to see anything 
at first. About 9 o’clock, however, our 
spirits were aroused by the sight of a 
big ram grazing all alone on a big flat. 
It was impossible to approach him until 
he moved behind a small knoll, when 
we made a run for it. When we got 
within about 100 yards, Bob told me 
not to take him as we could get better 
heads. I was quite disappointed as it 
looked like a big head to me. Bob said, 
though he had a fair spread, the horns 
were not long, nor did they have curl 
enough. We watched him disappear 
over a hill and went on. 

About 10 o’clock we saw two goats 
on the next mountainside. Being alone, 


they looked like Billies, so after eating 
our lunch we started after them. It 
was a hard trip. We found to our dis- 
gust, when we looked down upon the 
first goat from a ledge about twenty 
feet above, that he, or rather she, was 
a Nanny. We then went after the other 
one. Going over, I had my first un- 
pleasant experience with a rockslide. 
I almost went over a precipice about 
2,000 feet high. 

We came upon the second goat un- 
expectedly as he was coming to meet 
us. Bob saved its life by ealling out 
‘‘Nanny’’ just in the nick of time. 1 
was beginning to find out why Bob was 
not at all enthusiastic about goats. The 
trip back was harder if anything, due 
to our chagrin at chasing Nannies. 

We got back to other mountain about 
3. We suddenly came upon a bunch 
of seven sheep, all rams but two. They 
saw us before we did them and were 
already on the move. There was one 
big fellow in the bunch, but as they 
kept close together while running, it 
was impossible to get a good shot at 
him without running a chance of hit- 
ting one we didn’t want. Tried four 
shots, but didn’t touch him and for- 
tunately none of the others. They 
headed toward camp and by running 
until we had no wind left I got two 
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more long distance shots at him as he 
went up the mountain above camp, but 
without effect. 

This was certainly a day of much 
excitement, even though we got back 
to camp tired and empty handed. We 
had a good supper of roast groundhog, 
mutton stew, beans, fruit and corneake. 
[ confess I was not as fond of ground- 
hog as the Indians are. After supper 
we could still see the rams upon the 
mountain and farther away two others 
on the very peak of the mountain. They 
looked magnificent as they stood in the 
bold relief against the western sky. 
Had a coneert by Morris on his mouth- 
harp—mostly ‘‘Tipperary.’’ 

Tenth Day—The sight of the same 
big ram on the mountain top at day- 
break was too strong a temptation to 
resist, so tired as we were, we were off 
at 6 and got to the top at 8, after a 
heartbreaking climb and another un- 
pleasant experience on a rockslide. Saw 
two very fair rams on opposite side of 
a cahon on our way up, but we could 
not approach them in any possible way. 
We also saw a bunch of ewes and; from 
upon top, three Bilhes, or supposed 
Billies. 

Bob went on to very apex of the 
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narrowest and highest ridge, and came 
back in a hurry with the glad news 
that the big ram we had seen from 
camp was just below the summit. The 
trip along the top of the ridge was a 
hair-raising one—with an ice field hun- 
dreds of feet below on one side and 
the top of the ridge only a few feet 
wide. I finally made it and there, just 
about 100 feet away and about the same 
distance below me, was a big ram and 
two small ones. He dropped at the first 
shot and we lost no time in getting 
down to him. The other sheep hovered 
about for some few minutes, but not 
long enough for me to get a picture. 
It was a splendid head and measured: 
Length, 401% inches; spread, 23 inches; 
base, 147% inches. We got him at 11:30 
and got back to camp at 2:30, thorough- 
ly played out, for it was hot down in 
the valley and sheep heads are heavy 
packing. Broke my ivory bead sight 
coming down—it’s fortunate I’ve oth- 
ers with me. Being Sunday, I took the 
afternoon off to clean my rifle and 
make general repairs, for rockslides are 
hard on trousers. 

Eleventh Day—Breakfast at 5. Hit 
trail at 8 for what Bob declares is sure 
bear country. Traveled along top of 
mountain all morning, crossing all kinds 
of ice fields and bogs. Shot a coyote— 
he lost his life through his abnormal 
curiosity. Missed him standing and got 
him running. Made camp at 1 in a hot, 
treeless valley. Got the biggest porky 
I ever saw, with the .22, right in camp. 

Bob and I left at 2:30 on horseback. 
We went in the direction we planned to 
travel in the morning. Had we taken 
a third man, the pack outfit could have 
followed us and we could have made 
permanent camp that evening. When 
we got to the end of the mountain 
where we could overlook the lakes at 
the head of the Iskut, we saw a bear 
about two miles away. Down we went 
as fast as we could make our horses 
go, and finally, to go faster, got off and 
pulled our horses down the mountain 
after us. We could not find hide nor 
hair of the bear when we got down to 
the hill where we had seen him. We 
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FIRST BLACK BEAR 


finally sat down on a rock to figure out 
the puzzle—‘ Find the bear’’—when | 
happened to glance behind me, and 
there, not a hundred feet away, was 
Mister Bear. I lost no time in getting 
into action. Hit him hard three times 
and even then he showed fight. He was 
a big fellow. 

It was then 5, with camp a long way 
off and up. We skinned him and took 
hide to where we intended camping 
next day and hit our back trail. The 
ride back across the mountain was one 
that I shall not soon forget. The color 
effects of the setting sun on the green 
mountain tops was wonderful. It was 
like riding for hours across a beautiful 
rolling lawn. Shot three rock ptarmi- 
gan on way back. They look so much 
like the small boulders that it is almost 
impossible to find them when they 
erouch down. They will remain motion- 
less until one almost steps on them. 

Got back to camp at 8, feeling very 
good over the day’s results. No tent 
poles, so no tent, but fortunately it does 
not look like rain. 














THE BIG RAM WHERE HE FEuu. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE BIGHORN 


OSCAR D. WARD 


‘“‘The big-horn sheep and Rocky 
Mountain goats of North America are 
found inhabiting the bare and sterile 
regions; the wild and rugged rocks and 
most inaccessible peaks.’’ So says the 
historian, and when I stepped off the 
train at the end of the railroad at Lyt- 
ton, British Columbia, and took one 
look at the surrounding landscape, I 
was convinced that I was in a great 
sheep and goat country, provided the 
naturalist knew what he was talking 
about, and if rocks were all they want- 
ed, for here were rocks galore, bare and 
rough ones, too, enough to supply all 
the sheep and goats in the world, and 
peaks high and wild enough to delight 
the heart of the most fastidious goat in 
the kingdom. 

I had killed deer in Montana in 1912. 
The next year I went into Jackson’s 
Hole, Wyoming, for elk and brought 
out two fine bulls and two black-tail 
deer. Last year I stalked the lakes and 
barrens of New Brunswick for thirty 
days for moose, caribou and deer, and 
secured one of the finest caribou tro- 


phies that had been brought out for 
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years, and in addition some fine moose 
and reddeer. And now that I had se- 
cured good specimens of deer of several 
different kinds, elk, caribou and moose, 
I decided to try my luck with the best 
big-game sport in America—big-horn 
sheep and Rocky Mountain goats. The- 
odore Roosevelt himself, who has killed 
nearly every kind of big game in the 
calendar, says, in speaking of the big- 
horn, that ‘‘Of all American game, this 
is the one in whose pursuit the success- 
ful hunter needs to show most skill, 
hardihood and resolution. . . . Narrow 
ledges overlooking an abyss, the fath- 
omless depth of which would make a 
trained cragsman giddy, are very fa- 
vorite resorts. . . . The proud, lordly 
bearing of an old ram makes him look 
exactly what he is, one of the noblest 
of game animals. . . .”’ 

Having now decided upen the game 
I wanted to hunt, it was up to me to 
select a country, and after considering 
northern Idaho, Wyoming, Fitzhugh in, 
Alberta, Téte Juane Cache in British 
Columbia and others, I finally decided 
to cast my lot with Mr. W. G. C. Man- 




















son for a hunt in the Fraser River dis- 
trict of British Columbia; and it was 
for this purpose that I found myself on 
the 28th of August at the end of the 
railroad in Lytton. I went from Lytton 
fifty miles by automobile to Lillooet, 
over a road that was hardly more than 
a trail in many places, running through 
the wildest. parts of the mountains, fol- 
lowing the bank of the Fraser River 
and at times within a foot of the brink 
of a thousand-foot precipice... Despite 
all this it was a welcome change after 
six long days on the train, and we fair- 
ly flew over the ground, covering the 
fifty miles in very. little more than two 
hours. Lillooet is a little camp of about 
150 population, situated on the bank of 
the Fraser, and appearing ridiculously 
small and flat in comparison with the 
towering walls of the Rockies between 
which it is snuggled. At Lillooet I 
met my guide, ‘‘Grizzly’’ Bill Manson, 
who won the title by killing more bears 
than any other guide in the province; 
Creekwa, Indian cook, and Lake, Indian 
horse wrangler. We put in two days 
in packing up and getting our outfit 
ready for a thirty-day trip in the moun- 
tains. Our packs were heavy, and:even 
then we did not carry feed for the 
horses, depending on grazing them at 
each camp. We had four saddle horses; 
and seven horses for the outfit. My 
own private possessions consisted of a 
small grafonola to while away the hours 
of camp life, which it developed were 
very few, and my two Remington .35 
automatic rifles, without which I would 
not have felt at all equipped for a 
hunt. 

We finally got off about 8 o’clock on 
the 2d of September, and took the trail 
up the Fraser; we followed the river 
for about eight miles, branching off on 
what was called Bridge River. Our 
route was through the center of the 
deep basin between the two great 
chains of the Cascade range of moun- 
tains, sometimes following the bank of 
the river, sometimes winding up several 
thousand feet into the mountains, and 
sometimes along the very brink of a 
precipice, giving you a look down upon 
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several hundred feet of straight drop. 
Often the trail was no broader than 
your hand, and within a foot of the 
chasm; at such times one could not re- 
sist thinking of what would happen if 
his horse should stumble. Indeed, the 
slightest slip would have proved fatal. 
There was not much danger of this, 
however, as I discovered after a few 
hours’ riding, for the horses were as 
sure-footed as the much-famed goat 
himself, and clambered over the rocks 
with great agility and assurance. We 
covered twenty-five miles the first day 
before camping, halting for the night 
on the bank of the north fork of Bridge 
River. We slept in the open in sleeping 














MANSON LOOKING ’EM OVER. 


bags, with nothing over us but a lean-to 
to protect us in case of rain. 

The following morning we were out 
early and moving on to our second 
camp, traveling higher up through the 
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mountains. We covered about fifteen 
miles the second day, the travel being 
much harder, halting for the night on a 
beautiful little stream whose icy waters 
were as clear as a crystal, as most of 
the mountain streams were, and laden 
with trout. We could stand on the 
bank and watch the fine big fellows 
swimming two or three feet beneath the 
surface. This camp was known as 
Seaver Dam camp, and as we intended 
to hunt a day or two at this camp, I 
retired early to my bunk, sore and tired 
from two long days in the saddle. The 
following morning we hit out after an 
early breakfast, with a lunch on our 
hip, going straight up the side of the 
mountain from camp—-a hard climb. 
Manson was using the glasses every 
minute scanning the country for game 
as we ascended. We had not been out 
more than an hour when he discovered 
two big goats with the glasses, Billies 
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as it developed. They were in a good 
location for a stalk, and we began 
crawling towards them. Before we got 
near enough for a shot, I noticed two 
deer standing between us and the goats, 
and we had to go clear around one of 
the high. peaks to keep from scaring 
out the deer and losing our chance on 
the Billies. They were up five or six 
thousand feet on the mountain top, and 
it took us five hours to climb around 
and then work back to them» As we 
approached the spot where Manson had 
marked them, he told me to get ready to 
shoot for they were right before us. 
The bigger Billy was lying down, and 
I rose and fired twice in quick sueces- 
sion, missing him with both. The second 
shot knocked out some rock right under 
his neck, and he gave a great jump and 
started to run; he was about 100 vards 
away, and I took my third shot at him 
on the fly. The bullet hit him in the 
side and came out his neck; he didn’t 
stop, but I knew I had hit him hard, 
for I saw the hair fly out of his neck. 
He disappeared into a crevice, and we 
followed him on a run. We had to 
make a wide detour to get back to 
where we had seen him enter the ecrev- 
ice. He was still alive, and even after 
I shot him again through the body, had 
strength enough to kick around and 
throw himself over a fifty-foot cliff into 
the gulch in an effort to get away. We 
climbed down to him and found that he 
was a big fellow with a good head, 
polished little black horns, and a great 
robe wtih fine, long hair as white as 
the snow on the mountain summits. 
Goats are hard to kill on account of 
their great vitality. Manson claims 
they can run off with more lead than 
an overgrown grizzly. I shot this Billy 
twice, and I thought that was a lot, for 
the old Remington .35 usually drops 
whatever it hits at the first crack. 
Manson, however, told me of hunters 
shooting goats dozens of times before 
killing them. Goats have long been con- 
sidered one of the hardest game to get, 
not so much because of their wariness 
as in the case of sheep, but due to the 
fact that they always seek out the most 
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inaccessible. peaks of the mountains. 
They are fitted for the coldest ¢limate 
by their great coat, and their natural 
dislike for warmth keeps them on the 
mountain tops. One thing in favor of 
the hunter is their snow-white robe con- 
trasting with the black background of 
the mountains and thus rendering them 
very conspicuous even from great dis- 
tances. Goats are heavy animals, large 
in the shoulder and smaller behind, as 
the bison or moose, but they are won- 
derfully strong and great climbers. Be- 
eause of the nature of their haunts their 
pursuit entails much toil and danger. 

After taking some photographs, we 
skinned our goat and began the hard 
trip back to camp, where we arrived 
about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
cook had caught some of the fine rain- 
bow trout so plentiful in the brooks, 
and in addition to our regular menu 
we had plenty of grouse, fool hens and 
fish, though we could not eat the goat 
meat, some of which we had earried in 
for the Indians. They ean stand it, 
and, in fact, like it better than wild 
mutton, but it is too strong for a white 
man. 

The next day we decided to again 
move our camp, going up toward Sheep 
Mountain. We halted about 2:30 in 
the afternoon, after traveling over a 
rough and dangerous trail through the 
heights of the mountains, and camped 


at what was called Squitch Camp, and 
which is located in a tiny basin in the 
mountain. We were completely walled 
in by the great mountains which shot 
up from every side. We could see noth- 
ing for more than 100 yards in any 
direction but the dark rocks of the 
mountains. It rained during the after 
noon after we had pitched camp, and 
we did not get to hunt; we had seen 
a few does that afternoon in coming 
over from our old camp, but didn’t 
shoot them for the reason that we were 
wanting bucks. The mule deer of this 
part of the province are very large. 
The next day, the 6th of September, 
we were up early and made ready for 
a hunt for sheep, as this camp was sup- 
posed to be one of the great sheep 
camps. We climbed up the sides of the 
mountain, taking our horses with us as 
far as possible, riding and walking high 
up into the summits. Manson was using 
his glasses constantly, looking for 
sheep, but saw nothing. We went up 
to about 5,000 feet and stopped and 
looked about us on every hand. This 
was on Ball Ridge, and was my first 
hunt for sheep, and I felt that my ig- 
norance of them was profound. How- 
ever, I kept my best eye skinned for 
game, and was rewarded for my vigi- 
lance, for I perceived something mov- 
ing off some distance on the side of the 


mountain. Manson looked with his 
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glasses and said, ‘‘Sheep!’’ We led 
our horses down the mountain and tied 


them to a small tree, and began out. 


stalk on foot. The sheep were down 
in some burnt timber, and could not 
see us, though the wind was in their 
favor. While the big-horn does ‘not 
inhabit the great altitudes and isolated 
peaks of the Rocky Mountain goat, yet 
he thrives on the roughest and most 
broken country; his hoof is an elastic 
pad with a hard rim, which gives him 
a good foothold on the slightest piece 
of rock or projecting crag, and enables 
him to go over ice-covered rocks and 
slippery mountainsides with wonderful 
ease and great speed. He is surer of 
foot than the goat, a much better climb- 
er, more intelligent and wary of dan- 
ger. An old ram is ever on the lookout 
upon some cliff where he can view the 
whole countryside, and his keen ear de- 
tects the faintest noise or slightest 
sound on the earth; his scent is won- 
derfuly keen, giving him instant warn- 
ing and sending him bounding through 
the broken country away from danger. 
Even when grazing in flocks they are 
always on the watch. While one mem- 
ber of the band is feeding, at least one 
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head is up and on the lookout. The 
first sign of danger is at once signaled 
to the band by a snort or a stamping 


‘of feet, and the whole band at once 


breaks for safety into the roughest part 
of the mountains, where the hunter car 
searcely. follow. 

They often graze in bands as large 
as‘from fifteen to twenty-five in num- 
ber; and it so developed that the band 
we: were stalking contained at least 
twenty sheep. They were in the burnt 
timber, as 1 was saying, and with,thés 
wind in their favor, our stalk wa’ fade 
difficult. The trees in the timber. Were 
as thick as a fence, and we worked np’ 
to within about 200 yards of them when 
three rams, perched high up on a cliff 
some two or three hundred feet above 
us, gave them the alarm, and off they 
scampered in every direction. I fired five 
or six times, but couldn’t hit anything 
through the thick timber they were 
running in, and my shots were all wild 
and fired at distances from 300 to 500 
yards. I could have killed one little 
fellow who got bewildered and dodged 
about in different directions, not know- 
ing where to go, but he was too small, 
and I let him get away. When once 
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fired upon sheep will often leave that 
part of the mountains and wait two or 
three years before returning. We knew 
from this that there was no use in hunt- 
ing further within miles of this part 
of the mountain, so we walked higher 
towards the ridge some miles away. 
We saw three or four more rams there. 
They had heard our shooting and were 
on the lookout for danger. We could 
see their horns sticking up over the 
rim-rocks, but could not catch a glimpse 
of their heads. They pretended they 
did not see us; one of them made his 
bed and lay down. We were quite a 


distance off watching them through the » 


glasses, and Manson said, ‘‘ Now. watch 
how, they’ act; they will lie down ‘and 
pretend not to see us, but the minute 
we turn to make our stalk they will 
run off like the wind laughing at us.”’ 
.We turned as though we were going 
to sneak on them, and then a second 
later rose up and watched them send- 
ding away; just as Manson. predicted 
they would. .There was no,chance for 
a shot; so we turned back to camp. 
It. was about 3 o’cloek in the afternoon 
when’*we started down the mountains, 
and it:took us three hours to make the 
descent. I wore callouses on my knees 
and elbows going up and down after 
sheep that day, and we missed both 
bunches.. We reached camp tired and 
hungry, made a good supper on Dolly 
Varden trout, and cheered our spirits 
with a few songs from my little music 
box. This was the first time the Indians 
had ever heard music on a phonograph, 
at least in the fastness of the moun- 
tains, and they wanted to sit up all 
night and play it. 

The next day a rain which lasted all 
day, turning to snow in the evening, 
obliged us to stay in our tents. How- 
ever, the following morning, the 8th of 
the month, we got out right after break- 
fast on a hunt for sheep. We took our 
horses again this morning, but had to 
leave them before getting up very high, 
for the climb was too steep and rough. 
We went up and up for an hour or two, 
and finally got up on the rim rocks, con- 
siderably above the timber line. Man- 
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ON THE TRAIL. 


son stopped and looked the country 
over with the glasses, and after a little 
spying, located some big rams lying 
down about two miles away, and we 
started stalking them. This mountain 
was known as Bald Ridge, nothing 
growing on its top whatever, nothing 
but the bare ragged rocks, the home of 
sheep. We made a detour around the 
side of the mountain to keep out of 
sight of the keen-eyed rams. There 
was a storm coming up, and the light- 
ning was flashing at every second, 
which made it necessary for us to work 
fast; we did not stop for an instant, 
for we were getting up close to where 
we had seen the sheep. I wore light 
rubber-soled shoes and Manson always 
wore moccasins, both advisable in stil! 
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hunting, and which enabled us to go 
silently over the bare rocks at good 
speed without fear of arousing our 
‘ams. Just before we got upon them 
we spied them with the glasses and saw 
some of the big fellows lying down. 
We did not know how many there were 
in the bunch, and had to keep well 
under cover of the rocks. On rounding 
some rim rocks two big blue grouse 
flew up suddenly, and we knew this 
would seare out the rams. Manson said: 
‘Get ready to shoot; I’m afraid we 
have lost our chance.’’ I jumped out 
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horses, loading them and hurrying to 
camp. It began to snow now, and the 
wind was howling and whistling across 
the barren rocks, blowing the blinding 
snow into our faces, wetting the rocks 
on the mountain side, and making our 
descent very dangerous. This lasted 
about three-quarters of an hour, at the 
end of whick time the sun again came 
out, and before we reached camp it 
was once more a bright and sunny aft- 
ernoon. We had a fine supper, with 
wild mutton on the menu, which, with 
the fine head, was a fitting reward for 
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and fired on a big ram nearest me, 
tumbling him with my first shot; I 
fired again and knocked the tail off 
another ram. By this time the whole 
band had fled in all direetions, and we 
‘an up to see what kind of a ram I had 
down. He was a fine big fellow with 
great curled horns measuring some 15 
ins. around the base and 32 ins. around 
the curl. It was almost dark on ae- 
count of the storm which had been in- 
creasing in intensity from minute to 
minute, and was now nearly too dark 
for a picture. We had to skin out the 
ram in a hurry and get down out of the 
mountains, for getting lost on the sum- 
mits in the darkness and in a storm into 
the bargain would be anything but 
pleasant. We cut off the front and 
hind quarters and started down the 
mountain to where we had left the 


the knocks and bruises of several hard 
days on the sheep trails. At this time 
of year sheep are harder than usual to 
hunt, for they are on their summer 
range, high up in the mountains; later 
on, in October, they descend for food, 
forced down by the snow covering their 
choice grazing. Sheep never change 
grounds on account of cold, but are 
often forced down by the deep snows; 
goats, on the other hand, never de- 
scend, but are always to be found on 
the summits of the highest pinnacles. 

We lost another day Thursday be- 
cause of the heavy rain which lasted all 
day long. There is no use in trying to 
hunt when it is raining in these moun- 
tains, for the fog is so dense that you 
can not see more than fifty yards in 
front of you, and your glasses are use- 
less. Without glasses you haven’t a 
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chance for stalking game, and then, too, 
you are taking a chance of getting lost 
in the mountains. 

On Friday, the 10th, we got out early 
again, and thought we would try for 
deer early in the morning. We saw 
several does and one buck, but didn’t 
get a shot at the buck. We climbed 
up to timberline, for the bucks are 
high up at this time of the year, and 
nothing but the does and fawns are be- 
low timberline on the slopes. The climb 
was hard, as ali the mountains are very 
rough and covered to timberline with 
fallen timber, and one is continually 
climbing up and down over them, 
which is very trying on the legs. We 
saw nothing at timberline, and con- 
tinued our way up into the heights 
looking for sheep. We located three 
nice rams a mile or so away, but it was 
then too late in the evening to make a 
stalk, so we returned to camp. In the 
little basins, buried deep under the 
frowning brows of the mountains, 
where we always camped to. shelter 
ourselves from the high winds and fur- 


nish ourselves with plenty of firewood 
and fresh water, it was nearly always 
dark as early as 6 o’clock, and even at 
5 sometimes, and we were often in our 


bags as early as 7 in the evening. 
Usually it was light enough to shoot by 
6:30 in the morning, but we never saw 
the sun much before 9 from camp. 
During the next couple of weeks (or, 
to be exact, from the 11th to the 28th) 
we had all kinds of luck, varying from 
bad to very indifferent. Rain, snow 
and winds contributed somewhat to our 
poor score. During that time we saw 
one bunch of five rams that were too 
far away. At another time we saw 
three, one of which I knocked down, 
but failed to get. We saw deer nearly 
every day, and once | killed a big mule 
buck. One day we saw at least twenty- 
five deer, and another day saw a bear. 
During this period we changed camp 
many times—first from Horse Skull 
Creek to one of the numerous mountain 
brooks; from there to Lone Cabin 
Creek; then to Red Mountain; again 
back to Bald Ridge Mountain; later to 
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Porcupine Creek; while on the 27th we 
moved to Head-of-Lion Creek. 

From the latter camp I surprised a 
big ane lying down all alone; I took the 
glasses and looked him over; he was a 
fine big Billy ; I looked all over the 
country around with the glasses, and to 
my surprise saw twelve others, to 
gether with two or three kids. There 
were fifteen in all. It was too late to 
stalk, and we left them and worked our 
way noiselessly back to camp, intend- 
ing to return at sunrise in the morning. 

The next morning we were out at the 
first break of day, taking the cook and 
helper along to carry in the heads that 
we hoped to get. They were glad to 
go along, for they are natural gluttons, 
and wanted the goat meat and fat. We 
climbed over the burnt and fallen tim- 
ber, thru the jaek pines and up over 
the mountain for about two miles, 
using the glasses every instant watech- 
ing for the goats. On coming round a 
big gulch right on the of the 
mountain | saw the whole band right 
before us. We started stalking them, 
but as they were in an open place, we 
could not get very close, and I tried 
a shot from where we stood, about 175 
vards. I missed the first shot, but my 
second broke the leg of a big goat, 
knoeking him over; my next missed 
again, but with the fourth I brought 
another down for good and all. I fired 
once or twice more at the others, but 
did not get any. We got two out of 
that band, for the two I hit were still 
down; they were great big Billies, with 
fine robes. We took some pictures, and 
leaving tke Indians to take care of 
them, Manson and I went over to a big 
cliff where we had seen some more. | 
counted twelve goats and two kids 
there. Three came out on a big moun- 
tain whose high summit, five or six 
hundred feet above looked very 
mueh like a church spire, and which of- 
fered about the same cheerful prospect 
for sealing it. We walked and crawled 
and slid down the big mountdin we 
were on to the basin. I said to Manson: 
‘‘Lookout, that Billy will pop out on 
top of that high peak,’’ and sure 


side 


us, 
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enough, that is just what he did. He 
stood there looking over at where we 
lay concealed behind a log, and as we 
looked at him with the glasses he was 
a perfect picture. He was standing on 
a little ledge no bigger than your hand, 
scanning the country for a sign of dan- 
ger. Seen without the glasses he looked 
no bigger than a little bundle of cotton 
from the lofty pinnacle on which he 
was perched. He stood there for about 
twenty minutes, and we lay behind the 
log and waited until he moved back 
and gave us an opportunity to stalk 
him. Finally he moved off to some 
other part of the cliff, and we slid 
down under cover of logs, rocks and 
jack pines, and began clambering up 
the side of the mountain on which we 
had seen the goats. By pulling our- 
selves up by the small pines, rocks and 
ledges, we were able to scale the cliff; 
it was a terrible stalk, but Manson 
proved himself capable of making the 
hardest. I was just a step or two be- 
hind him, and on rounding the summit 
of the cliff we peeped over, and I saw 
a big Nanny standin’ looking off down 


the valley. I saic ot . Manson 
for fear of startlige thé RY; but 
taking careful ain®A fire, ‘opping 


her in her tracks with my first shot. 
There was a Billy near her, and I fired 
at him just as he was taking flight, 
knocking him down with a shot thru 
the lungs. Both, tho hit hard thru the 
shoulder, kicked around in trying to 
get away, and both fell over the high 
cliff some hundred feet down. We had 
hard work climbing down to them, and 
found that the Nanny had broken off 
part of her horns in falling, tho the 
Billy was undamaged. We skinned 
them out and packed the heads and 
hides to camp. It was some descent 
back down to camp, top-heavy as we 
were with our burden, and menaced 
with a fall every instant by the fallen 
logs which were thick on the mountain 
side. We reached camp at sundown. 


The other boys had already come in, 
and we turned our attention to a steam- 
ing and highly welcome supper, which 
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since we had not eaten since early 
morning, was more than ever appre- 
ciated. 

We moved camp the next day over 
to Seymour camp, within twelve miles 
of Old Man Evans’ camp, the last one 
on the way out to town. It was rough 
traveling, for the trail had not been 
used for three or four years, and was 
grown over and in bad shape for the 
horses. Many parts of it had to be cut 
over again before we could pass. We 
left our old camp at 8 o’clock in the 
morning, but only covered twelve miles 
in seven hours’ travel. After locating 
camp, Manson and I went out to hunt 
a little. We were not out more than a 
half hour when I saw nine big does 
about seventy-five yards to one side of 
the trail. Manson wanted me to wait 
for bucks, but we had only a few days 
more to hunt, and as we wanted some 
meat, I picked out one of the does and 
shot her thru the shoulder, dropping 
her dead in her tracks. We skinned 
her out, cut off the meat and packed to 
camp. 

The next day was foggy and rainy, 
and we did not move from camp, for, 
as I said, it is impossible to hunt in the 
elevations when there is fog. During 
the morning I had the pleasure of 
watching the Indians take a bath (it 
doesn’t happen often). They dig a hole 
in the ground first, then fill it with 
hot stones; cover these over with a 
tent about three or four feet high, and 
throw hot water on the rocks. They 
then sit in the tent naked and steam 
out, after which they jump into the icy 
water of the brook, wipe off and dress 
in a jiffy. They never have colds, and 
claim the bath is the preventive, tho I 
doubt if a cold could penetrate their 
tough hides even without the baths. At 
any rate, I am not sure but that I 
would prefer to take my chances with 
a cold. 

The day of our arrival at Seymour 
camp we met a couple of natives, Col- 
onel Churchill, as one of them styled 
himself, and his brother, a decrepit old 
Indian over 70 years of age, with just 
strength enough left in his old bones 

















to totter over the rocks and scale the 
mountains. They were out after their 
winter meat, and the Colonel’s brother 
had already killed a deer. As they had 
been shooting around in this region of 
Black Mountain, we did not think it 
worth while to hunt for sheep here, 
but as we had only a few days left in 
which to get our other ram, we decided 
to take a chance at least. The first 
afternoon that we were out we ascend- 
ed the side of the mountain, using the 
glasses and watching the trails for sign 
of game. We hunted two or three hours 
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license except one deer, and had al- 
ready put in thirty days hunting. We 
left Seymour camp at 8:30 in the morn- 
ing and reached Evans camp late in the 
afternoon. Early the next morning 
when we were packing for our return 
trip, I saw two or three does standing 
off about seventy-five yards from 
camp, and as the Indians wanted meat 
and hides, I grabbed up my gun and 
killed one with the first shot. We 
skinned her out and went on with the 
packing. While waiting for Manson, 
a little June fawn walked into view 
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thru a drizzling rain without any luck, 
but finally located a band of five 
sheep. They were in a good location 
for a stalk, and we worked up to with- 
in 100 yards of them. I picked out the 
biggest ram near me, and aiming at his 
shoulder, fired. The ball went thru his 
lungs, and he ran off a little way and 
lay down, dead. It was still raining 
lightly and was too dark for a picture 
of the head, so we skinned him out, 
taking the head and meat to camp. 
The next day we decided to pull out 
for Evans camp, twelve miles nearer 
town. We had killed everything on our 





from camp, and I put in a good half 
hour crawling around in her pursuit 
trying to take a picture. I thought I 
caught a fine pose, but the develop- 
ment showed a blank. My aim with a 
kodak was never good, and this time 
I had an excuse, for the machine I used 
was only a pocket kodak, designed for 
parlor use rather than field work. 

We finished packing and hit the 
trail, Manson and I going on ahead of 
the pack; we rode from 9 until 2 
o’clock, covering twenty-four miles, 
and arriving in town hot and tired. We 
had hunted thirty-two days altogether 
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and I had killed two big rams, four 
Billies (including one she-goat) and 
three deer. I had seen fully seventy- 
five sheep, fifty goats and over 200 
deer. It was a hard, tiring hunt, with 
much work and many days of disap- 
pointments, but in the end the fine 
robes and heads were trophies that well 
paid us for all our toil and effort. 
Manson had used ten pairs of mocea- 
sins in the thirty-two days we were out, 
which was twice as many as he had 
ever used before on any hunt. He told 
me of hunters coming in there and stay- 
ing sixty days without getting game 
simply beeause they could not stand 
the terrible climbs. He estimated that 
we had covered over 350 miles afoot, to 
say nothing of several hundred horse- 
back. 
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My Remington .35 automatic certain- 
ly proved to be ‘‘the’’ gun for sheep 
and goats. I lost one ram, but he was 
only lightly hit. My guide, tho a 
small-bore crank, was much impressed 
with its showing. I proved to him that 
it was the safest gun, alike for expert 
or amateur; it tells you when it is load- 
ed, when it is empty and when it is 
cocked; in faet, it does everything but 
talk. Moreover, in the case of the ama- 
teur, or expert either, if he misses his 
first or second shot, his gun is always 
cocked and loaded for the next without 
his having to even take his eye off the 
sights, which is some advantage in big- 
game shooting. I have killed deer, elk, 
caribou, moose, sheep and goats with 
the .35 Remington, and i consider it 
the best big-game gun in the world. 


ove 





A great Colorado trout stream, 


Colo. Compts. J. D. 


Rapids in West 


Figgins, who is shown in photograph. 





Fork of Navajo River, Archuleta County, 














DOWN THE MISSOURI IN A ROWBOAT 


C. G. WILLIAMS 


In May, 1911, after about four 
months traveling over the West, my 
father and I while stopping in Helena, 
Mont., for a short while, decided to go 
up to Townsend, build a boat and start 
down the Missouri River to its junction 
with the Mississippi, thinking perhaps 
then we would continue the trip to 
New Orleans. We expected the ranches 
en route would be able to supply all 
food necessary other than fish, which 
we could eatch, and game, which we 
could shoot as we needed it. Accord- 
ingly, on June 2, after getting our out- 
fit ready we, in company with George 
Steeves of Denver, started out from 
Townsend, Mont, on our long trip. 

Of arms and ammunition we had 
plenty, for we had a .35 and .25-cal. 
Remington autoloading, a .22 Reming- 
ton pump, .303 Savage, .30-.30 Win- 
chester, .22 Winchester autoloading, 12- 
gauge Remington auto. and 12 and 20- 
gauge Ithacas. And right now let me 
state that the Ithaca 20-gauge and the 
Remington .22 are the handiest and 
best guns a man or a party of men:can 
have on a trip of any kind, wheve they 
may want to kill small game. 

On the first day out everything 
passed smoothly, for the river was high 
and the banks were lined with ranches. 
The mountains were at considerable 
distance from the river, and the teps 
were covered with snow: Below the 
snow were patches of pine, and then 
the foothills were green with grass, 
while the trees along the banks of the 
river were just getting into their sum- 
mer coats of green. 

The evening of the first day we 
rowed for several miles in a large 
‘“‘lake,’’ and could only guess that it 
was from the water backed up by a 
power dam further down the river. 
The morning of the second day we 
came to the dam and hauled our boat 
over it by hand, carrying our outfit 


about 200 yards below the dam before 
putting it into the river again. Her 
also we came to the mountains and on 
both sides for miles the eliffs rise al- 
most straight from the water’s edge giv- 
ing one as fine a scenic view as a mor- 
tal could wish to see. We were told 
that we would have to go thru a six- 
mile ecafion that would probably smash 
our boat, but we did not find a mile of 
what could be ealled rough water. 
That afternoon we ran into another 
‘‘lake’’ and also ran into several rain- 
storms accompanied by the most beau- 
tiful display of lightning and terrifie 
thunder that one ever saw or heard. 
We were forced to camp at 4 p. m. for 
the night, and the next day the con- 
tinued rain foreed us to stay in camp 
till about 11 o’clock, when we crossed 
the ‘‘lake’’ to a deserted house ard 
stayed there the rest of the day and 
night. 

The fourth day opened cloudy and 
threatening, and so cold that one had to 
wear a coat, but it did not stop us from 
setting out, and a two hours’ run 
brought us to the Hauser Lake Dam. 
Here the foreman obligingly picked our 
boat up with a derrick and set it on 
top of the dam for us (they had just 
completed the work there and were 
dismantling preparatory to shipping 
the outfit away). Below this dam the 
river ran between bluffs at least 2,000 
feet high, for several miles, and some 
time in the afternoon we’came to Wolf 
Creek, where another dam had been 
started, shutting off half of the river 
and foreing the water to run thru one- 
half its original width. About six miles 
above the dam we had a rapids that 
made George sit up and look, but it was 
nothing to running thru Wolf Creek 
dam, for there the water must have 
run at the rate of twenty-five miles per 
hour for about one-quarter mile. 


Below the dam the mountains open 
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out and farms appear along the banks 
on either side, while on the west side 
the Great Northern Railroad has its 
line right along the bank. We passed 
one small town late in the afternoon 
and camped on a sand bar about fif- 
teen miles below it. The next day was 
only a repetition of the first one except 
that we ran two rapids that were worse 
than any we had encountered before, 
but not so bad but that they could be 
run in a canoe. About noon we passed 
Cascade, Mont., and I have two beer 
chips to remember the place by. Below 
Cascade the mountains spread out, leav- 
ing a beautiful valley which was dotted 
with farms, making a very pleasing 
picture, and at intervals the railroad 
would come right to the water’s edge. 
The next day we did not run very much 
on account of rain, so were disap- 
pointed because we did not make Great 
Falls that night. But in the morning 
we made an early start, determined to 
get into Great Falls as soon as possible. 
About 9 a. m. we had a rain that laid 
us up two hours, and again at 2 p. m. 
we lost two hours, so that we did not 
reach Great Falls until 6 p. m. We 
made camp about a mile above the rail- 
road bridge and on the opposite side of 
the river from the town. We were on 
a very pretty island, and while we were 
getting supper about a dozen motor 
boats came along. Here George re- 
ceived two letters and two telegrams 
from his folks, telling him to come 
home. We advised him to go, for 
we know something of the rigors of 
a long trip such as we had planned. 
We stayed at Great Falls for five days. 
On Saturday I was determined to get 
out of town.so walked down the river 
twelve miles to the big falls to see if we 
could run the rapids and get around 
the falls with our boat, also to see what 
the river looked like. I went about 
four miles further, but below the big 
falls did not see any water we could 
not run in our boat. I did not go quite 
far enough, tho, as events further on 
will prove. 

I returned to the city footsore after 
my thirty-two-mile walk and started 


out to find a teamster who would haul 
our outfit around the falls. At last I 
found one who would take us the next 
day, as it was Sunday, and the bargain 
was to haul our outfit to a point below 
the great falls. We got loaded up 
about 8 a. m. Sunday and at 2 p. m. 
were in the water below the falls, 
loaded up for a long run. 

The falls are really five in number, 
but on account of a dam being built by 
the silver smelter across the river three 
miles below town and at the head of a 
twelve-foot fall, the first falls opposite 
town is only a mild sort of rapids. The 
second, or rather the first falls, inelud- 
ing the twelve-foot dam, is twenty-five 
feet high; then comes three miles of 
rapids, not so bad but what one could 
run them in a skiff; but they terminate 
in the Rainbow Falls (fifty-foot drop), 
and now that the silver smelter syndi- 
cate has built a twenty-foot dam above 
them the fall is really seventy feet. 
About one-half mile below the Rain- 
bow Falls comes Horseshoe Falls, twen- 
ty-five feet high, and then six miles of 
fierce rapids ending in the Great Falls, 
ninety-foot drop. The syndicate has 
started to build a dam at the head of 
these falls. 

We saw the watchman at the Great 
Falls dam and he said we were foolish 
to even try to run the rapids. ‘‘That 
no man had ever done it except a 
Swede, and that even with a boat twice 
as large as ours he had lost his outfit, 
boat and all, and was lucky to get out 
alive; that it was simply suicide to at- 
tempt it.’’ I did not want to go back on 
my bargain with the teamster by ask- 
ing him to haul us seven miles further, 
so we started out. The first four miles 
was not so bad; a little water splashed 
over, enough to get the bottom of our 
suit cases wet, and as we stopped in an 
eddy to bail out.we heard an awful 
roaring from down the cafion. On each 
side of us, here, there were walls of 
rock from 500 to 1,000 feet high, and 
in this place even the rapids we had 
passed made a very loud roaring, 
enough to stop many men from at- 
tempting the trip. We went a little 
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further and landed at a cove where 
there was a nice little bench to camp 
on. First we went to look at the cause 
of the noise. We found that it came 
from three falls, each from four to six 
feet high, and about 100 yards apart. 
We climbed a high cliff and took a 
view of the river below. It did not look 
bad, and below the three falls, about 
one-half mile, was a nice eddy that it 
looked as if one could get into easily. 
We took out our suit cases and bed- 
ding and spread everything on the 
grass to dry while we got supper. We 
stayed on the bench all night and in 
the morning I told Dad I would take 
the boat over the falls to that eddy be- 
low and he could start over the hill 
with the suit cases and the bedding. 
We were ready to start at 5 a. m., 
and I pushed out. Talk about going! 
For the next few miles I must have 
made an average of forty miles per 
hour. I went over the first two falls 
all right, but at the bottom of the third 
fall there were three waves each about 
six feet high. I hit the first one and it 
put about four inches of water in the 
boat. ‘The second wave put another 
four inches in, and the third wave 
filled the boat. A little ways below 
this I hit some waves that washed 
everything out of the boat, and in the 
scramble I managed to save my coat 
and two of the oars. From here on it 
was fierce and all the fun one wants 
can be bottled up in a very short time. 
The boat was right side up and bottom 
side up, and even stood on end. When 
it was right side up I was in it; when 
it was bottom side up I was on top of 
it or in the water turning it over, and 
when it was on end I was on top of 
the high end; but it kept me busy to 
know where to get to next. Twice it 
turned completely over, end over end, 
and each time I rolled over right side 
up. Three times it. rolled over side- 
ways and I turned it back. I went 
thru waves at least fifteen feet high, 
and the rapids at the mouth of Belt 
Creek were the worst of any. One 
wave hit me, and to keep from being 
washed out of the boat I caught the 
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seat, only to pull it loose at one end. 
I had tied the painter, which was sixty 
feet long, across the boat to hold on to 
when I hit the waves, but things were 
a trifle busy at times. To tell the truth, 
I had more business than a cranberry 
merchant to keep myself and the coat 
and oars in that boat. It was as good 
a performance as any acrobatic stunt 
in a circus, and sometimes I had to 
grab at ‘‘any old thing’’ if I stayed on. 

At last the boat got in the hold of 
an eddy, and after turning around sev- 
eral times, decided that there were 
depths in that section of the river yet 
to explore and started down, bow first. 
I started for the stern and at last got 
straddle of it, then stood up, but still 
that boat went down, and then I had 
to swim. As luck would have it, the 
whirlpool filled up just as I pushed 
off the end of the boat and I got out 
of the whirl. I swam about thirty or 
forty feet when the boat came up un- 
der me, bottom side up, and we started 
for the shore. I turned the boat over 
and seeing that the boat would not hit 
shore I unfastened the painter and 
swam to shore. Then I pulled the boat 
in, waded down stream about 200 feet 
in an eddy so swift that it nearly took 
me off my feet, till I came to a place 
where I could pull the boat out and 
take inventory of damages. I found 
two boards knocked off the stern and 
two sprung off the bow, so I left her 
where she was and started overland to 
help Dad bring down the four suit 
cases and the bedding. We had to 
make two trips with the stuff and it 
was not until 5 p. m. that we arrived 
at the boat. It was some of the rough- 
est going I ever saw, up and down hills, 
bluffs or mountains, whichever you 
want to call them. 

We patched the boat up that night 
and camped on the bank without our 
supper, as all the grub, cooking uten- 
sils, our canvas bed, blanket and two 
pairs of shoes were some place down in 
the Missouri. It was a case of go hun- 
gry till we could find a house to beg 
some ‘‘grub.”’ . 

Lying on the bank above the boat we 
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found the skeleton of a man. There 
was a blue outside shirt and under- 
shirt over his trunk and skull, but the 
bones were bare of flesh. We left them 
as they were and later on reported 
finding them, so that a month later of- 
ficials located them, and according to 
the papers it was an outlaw who had 
attempted to get away from the offi- 
cers by swimming the river. 

The next morning we ran two more 
rapids, making about ten or fifteen 
miles of rapids for the two days. Be- 
low these rapids we loaded our stuff 
into the boat and by crossing the river 
escaped two other rapids and set out 
on our long trip. About 2 p. m. we 
came to a house and begged for some 
‘‘grub.’’ The owner said that we 
could come to the house and get what 
we wanted, but that we would have to 
cook it ourselves. This we did, and it 
tasted good after being without food 
for two days. That night we camped 
above Fort Benton and reached town 
about 8 a. m. the next day. 

About 3 p. m. we started down the 
river again and that night stayed with 
one of the nicest boys nature ever put 
out—a homesteader just across and be- 
low where the Marias River empties 
into the Missouri. In the morning he 
gave us seven cans of vegetables, some 
potatoes, bread, coffee and sugar, also 
a little salt. Everything went well 
from here till we reached the mouth of 
the Judith. where the P. O. Judith is 
situated. Here we laid over for a long 
rest, after which we departed again 
down the river. As prices were so very 
high at the company’s store at Judith 
we did not invest much, intending to 
stop at the mouth of the Musselshell 
for more. 

Judith is ninety miles by water from 
Fort Benton, and the Musselshell is 
about one hundred and fifty miles from 
Judith. We missed the store at Mussel- 
shell, for it was away back from the 
river out of sight, so we did not have a 
chance to get any ‘‘grub’’ there. That 


meant traveling two hundred and sixty- 
three miles to the mouth of Milk River 
before we could get supplies, 
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The entire distance from Musselshell 
to Milk River is thru the bad lands of 
Montana, altho as Jimmie Carrigan of 
Judith said, ‘‘God knows any of it is 
bad enough.’’ We went thru the new 
game preserves, and from the amount 
of deer tracks that we saw on the sand 
bars, there must be a supply of them 
there. We did not try to shoot any 
deer, but we did get plenty of half- 
grown ducks and geese, and if we had 
not, there would have been two very 
hungry men in a boat by the time we 
did reach ‘‘grub.’’ 

When we got to Milk River we found 
that the store had been moved and that 
we must go on to Wolf Point, where the 
Indian reservation agency is situated. 
That meant three days of hard pulling, 
but.on the morning (7 a.m.) of the 
fourth day from Milk River we landed 
at Wolf Point. 

Here we ‘‘blew’’ ourselves —laid in 
a stack of “‘grub,’’ some shells for all 
guns, but principally for the .22s and 
20-gauge, as they were used mostly. 

From Wolf Point to Williston, N. D., 
is about 350 miles, but we were sure 
of finding some towns, for the @reat 
Northern Railroad runs parallel to the 
river, and in many places right out to 
the bank. The Indian reservation ex- 
tends from the mouth of the Milk River, 
eighty miles on a straight line east and 
west, and fifty miles to the north of the 
Missouri. After we left the confines of 
the reservation we found plenty of 
towns, but only one was within the lim- 
its. That one was Popular, a very mod- 
ern little city. There are plenty of farms 
scattered along the river from Wolf 
Point, Mont., to Williston, N. D., espe- 
cially on the south bank of the river, 
but everywhere we heard the same cry, 
‘*Everything is burned up.’’ 

When we got to Williston we found 
a very dead town. Here we laid in 
another supply of ‘‘grub’’ and started 
out for Bismark, N. D., about 480 miles 
away by the river route. It took us 
seven days of hard work to get to Bis- 
mark. 

There is one thing that Eastern 
Montana and both Dakotas can boast 
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of, and that is the number of ferry 
boats along the river. At least every 
other bend has its cable ferry. A steel 
wire cable is stretched from bank to 
bank over towers set up at the highest 
point.in reach and a ferry boat is at- 
tached to this by means of lines and a 
rider so that the boat is run across the 
river by means of the pressure of the 
eurrent on the side of the boat. At 
every town there were at least two 
eable ferries and always one gasoline 
ferry, and sometimes as many as four. 
Below Bismark we saw two that had 
come to grief, for they had sunk, and 
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one of them was partly buried in a big 
drift pile, while the owners were doing 
all in their power to raise them. 

We passed Yankton, S. D.; Vermil- 
lion, S. D., and Chamberlain, 8S. D., and 
wound up our trip at Sioux City, lowa. 

For an enjoyable vacation trip, I 
would advise the trip which I have de- 
scribed, and as it can be made in a mo- 
tor boat there is no reason why many 
people should not take that way of 
spending their vacation and learning 
more about this old country of ours. 
But be sure to take your camera along. 
We did not, but missed one greatly. 




















How to mount a horse. Photograph by Craig S. Thoms. 
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GATHERING AND HUSKING OYSTERS. 


FISHING ON THE GULF COAST OF TEXAS 


P. GREEN 


For months I had studied the con- 
tents of sporting goods catalogs and 
had finally selected and purchased 
what I decided was the proper kind of 
rods, reels, lines, baits, etc., and stored 
them away ready for ‘‘the day.’’ 

I was arranging for a month’s outing 
on the bays and passes of Aransas Bay, 
where a great variety of salt-water 
game fish are found in abundance. My 
wife, with my daughter and son-in-law, 
had planned to visit the Panama Expo- 
sition, and they had insistently urged 
me to accompany them. Their overtures 
did not tempt me to abandon my orig- 
inal plan of spending several weeks at 
Oakshore Club on Aransas Bay, where 
I had hunted waterfowl and fished 
without missing an open season for a 
quarter of a century. 

My old guide, Captain William Arm- 
strong, wrote: ‘‘Come down and I’ll 
take you to the fishing grounds where 
redfish and trout are so plentiful you 
can catch all you can pull in with your 
new-fangled tackle.’’ 

The captain is not a believer in rods 
and reels because, like the other line 
market fishermen, he goes after the 
meat by whipping the water with a 
stout line attached to a long bamboo 
pole, using cut or whole mullet for bait. 
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He and his sons are reckoned among 
the hundreds of successful market fish- 
ermen who scorn seines and trammel 
nets and make good money when not 
employed as guides by their method of 
catching one fish at a time. It is not 
often after a two or three days’ trip 
that they fail to come in with their ice- 
box containing a thousand or more 
pounds of redfish or trout. 

Altho the captain has had me out on 
hunting or fishing trips from two to 
three times each year during the past 
twenty-five, he still fails to believe me 
sincere when I insist on landing a sin- 
gle fish with rod and reel after playing 
it more time than it would take him to 
land a dozen or more. He still con- 
siders that ‘‘he who catches one fish is 
a fisherman,’’ and believes in repeating 
rapidly. 

I have tried and failed with artificial 
lures in salt waters except with mack- 
erel, kingfish and jackfish, and an oc- 
casional trout. I never caught trout 
with artificial bait other than a spoon. 
Mackerel and kingfish will strike at al- 
most anything moving thru the water. 

Trolling from motor boats is the pop- 
ular method of capturing mackerel and 
kingfish, altho big catches of mackerel 
are made still-fishing, using. shrimps 
for bait. There is no real sport in troll- 

















ing from a motor boat, but in trolling 
or still-fishing from a skiff with proper 
tackle, take it from me that a two or 
three-pound Spanish mackerel or a five 
to twenty-pound kingfish afforded in 
the waters of the gulf where there is 
unlimited, unobstructed territory for 
activity, about as interesting sport as 
anyone could wish for. 

When kingfish and mackerel are 
‘‘running’’ those who fish for sport 
and those who fish for market get busy 
in large numbers and often between 
daylight and the time the ‘‘run is 
over,’’ five thousand pounds or more 
of mackerel and many Kingfish are 
brought in. 

When it comes to real game fish, 
every posted fisherman kowtows to the 
‘Silver King,’’ or tarpon, the famous 
gladiator of the salt waters. No mat- 
ter if he weighs twenty-five pounds or 
125 pounds, out at the end of 200 or 
more feet of line—if it is your first— 
you will wager a million that he weighs 
more than a thousand pounds and 
moves by electricity, or some other 
mightier force possessing greater speed 
than lightning. 

The lamented Rev. George Rankin 
said to the writer: ‘‘When one gets a 
fish on the end of his line in fresh 
water he feels a magnetic thrill, but 
when a tarpon leaps high in the air and 
with jaws extended, shakes his head in 
a mighty effort to throw out the bait 
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and hook, one feels like an electric 
shock is passing thru him.’’ 

The jackfish, leaping shark, June- 
fish and many others are to be found 
along our Gulf coast big enough to 
make interesting sport, while a large 
variety of excellent game food fish are 
to be found in these waters. Many va- 
rieties of shell fish add to the bill of 
fare of those who seek health and 
pleasure on the lower Gulf coast of 
Texas. The sport and climate both 
summer and winter will always attract 
those who take the trouble to become 
advised. 

Oakshore Club, the world’s beauty 
spot, is near Rockport. While it is a 
elub, any member is always pleased to 
give permits to those who can furnish 
evidence that they would not be objec- 
tionable to the other members. There 
is a main building and many cottages 
with real comforts, and Mother West- 
moreland makes life so pleasant for the 
members and those holding permits 
that they leave with a feeling in their 
hearts of ‘‘glad I came, sorry to leave, 
and sure to come back.”’ 

Captain Dave Davis, as good a guide 
as ever piloted a sportsman to the best 
shooting and fishing places on earth, 
lives near the club. 

No one has ever hunted or fished in 
this section around Oakshore without 
having regretted that he ‘‘did not 
know about it before.”’ 








OAKSHORE CLUB. MAIN CLUB HOUSE SURROUNDED BY THE COTTAGES. 
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CAMPHRE 
TALKS 


By CHAUNCEY THOMAS 




















No. 55—Heap Plenty Pow-Wow. 


This is a very sage 
and profound article 
about zero with the 
hoop off, or nothing in 
particular. In the 
“Snow Story” in the 
August issue we had 
zero with two hoops 
on, but Editor Me. 
Guire says he does not 
care much for fiction 
in Outdoor Life. l 
mildly asked him, if 
that were the case, 
then what was the 
fish department doing 
in the magazine, also most of the hunting 
stories, not to mention some rifle and re- 
volver scores, and half the photographs? 
His reply was that he was going out to 
shoot coyotes, and he wanted me to go 
along. I am still in doubt if he called me 
a coyote or not. 

Then the subject of frying pans came up. 
He pointed out the indigestible fact that 1 
had left the old long-handle out of my list. 
I took pains to explain that I always bought 
the largest, newest most shiny frying pan 
I could find, and packed it last so that I 
could unpack it first. Then the first thing 
I did in camp was to unpack that frying 
pan, lean it carefully up against a tree, back 
off and put six bullets thru it. After which 
we had something to eat in camp. Things 
that were broiled, boiled, baked, and di- 
gested. But the fact remains that a man 
with a frying pan and a pail of pepsin does 
not need any other camp equipment, except 
perhaps a headstone, properly engraved: 
“He fried, and now he is frying,” for in- 
stance, Or “Fry in Peace” might be neater, 
and preferred by some. “Fry and Die” is 
my choice, based on experience. 

The only way to make coffee is to take 
a lot of tin cans—my old friends!—and make 
up half a dozen brews at once, and taste 
them, compare them, and stick to the way 
that suits one the best. 

“Coffee boiled is coffee spoiled” is to me 
a religion, but I have found people who 
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poured my gullet tickle on the ground and 
boiled up a mess that tasted like I’m- 
ashamed-to-tell and enjoyed it. To me it 
was a hard boiled sawdust stew and tan 
shoepolish. I make tea and coffee just alike. 
Into boiling water throw the coffee, or tea, 
which stops the boiling. Instantly remove 
from the fire, stir rapidly, let settle for a 
minute or two, then, if you have another 
pail or pot, draw off the decoction, and 
throw the grounds away. If liable to be 
short of grub, however, you had better save 
end dry the grounds for a possible famine. 
They weigh little, and last months’ second- 
hand coffee is better than straight aqua 
pura. I find that to pour boiling water over 
the grounds does not give as good results 
as stirring the grounds into boiling water, 
due perhaps to the air caught by the hor 
waterfall into the pot, and air is the enemy 
of coffee, Coffee is not a solid, but is two 
drugs—caffeine and tannin—in the form of 
an oil that soon gets rancid in the air, just 
as butter does. The wood part of coffee is 
merely a sawdust container. for these two 
drugs, and is no more coffee than is the 
paper sack or the pot itself. And dropping 
cold water into coffee changes its flavor to 
the bad. But as I said, to end the war, take 
a dozen cans, and make it a dozen different 
ways all at the same time, then there can 
be no dispute. One batch after another 
cannot be compared nearly as well. Tea 
and coffee are practically the same thing— 
caffeine and tannin—only of different 
flavor, about like the difference between 
cow and goat cheese. ' 

I am still monkeying—word ‘selected with 
great care--with waterproofing, this time 
mostly with various oils and paints: . None 
of them are entirely satisfactory, and none 
of them better than the alum process. I 
learned, however, that if one first wets the 
canvas that it will not soak, up a lot of use- 
less oil, but will leave the oil in a thin coat 
after the water drys out. Straight linseed 
oil is apt to be too stiff, and to crack the 
canvas, but if paraffin is added-to the lin- 
seed oil, or to any paint, it makes it softer 
and more limber; hence is better for canvas. 
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The proportion is not essential, only the 
more .paraffin the more limber and oily it 
will be when dry. Do not use castor oil, 
as that makes what is practically “tangle- 
foot” flypaper, and while a tent frescoed 
with blue bottles might be appropriate in 
a fishing camp it is not favored in the best 
society in our town. 

Eyeholes in canvas are often as import- 
ant as they are in a bath house or a base- 
ball fence. The usual brass eyelet cannot 
well be put in by hand, nor is it as satis- 
factory as the ring sewed in. The reason 
is that the brass eyelet pushes against one 
side of the canvas hole, and is twice as 
liable to rip the canvas, or to come out, as 
is the sewed-in ring. Not only does the ring 
push against one side of the hole, but the 
stitches pull from the other side, and as 
long as the stitches hold, the ring cannot 
come out. But there is another system, 
better under some conditions, especially in 
light cloth, than either brass eyelets or 
rings. Hem in a rope all around the edge, 
then sew D rings to this rope. This method 
is stronger than either of the other two, 
does not require cutting of the cloth, and 
one can put on or take off rings as one 
wishes without leaving any holes behind. 
If a D ring is lost off on a trip, one can 
then punch a hole thru the cloth above the 
edge rope, and all is as well as ever, but 
not so neat, of course. 

When sewing canvas, leather, or any 
heavy stuff, it will be a big help to soap 
the needle and thread occasionally. It slips 
thru much easier. Also let the needle hang 
free and unwind the thread now and then, 
if sewing double, as one often does, gives 
the needle a twist or two for every stitch, 
and this makes the thread kink and knot 
badly. 

Speaking of canvas reminds me of bed 
rolls. Here is a trick, well known to some, 
but unknown to many an old packer and 
camper. Before you'roll the bed put in a 
double loop of rope, just long enough to al- 
most reach the edges of the bed. Then roll, 
and when you come to strap or rope her up 
just slip the rope or strap at the ends thru 
that long Ioop that goes thru the bed to the 
cther end. This holds all firm, and the rope 
around endways cannot then slip off and 
finally loosen, or even unroll, the whole 
pack, 

Now here is a way to lock a pack with 
only a rope and a common padlock. At 
first it looks impqssible, but it is easy, once 
you know how. A stranger to me was once 
lamenting that he could not check his stuff 
because it was not locked, and he did not 
care to risk the contents of his roll to 
human nature and a square knot. I had 
him buy just twice as much rope as was 
commonly needed and also a padlock at the 
country store. Then I tied that rope to- 
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gether by the ends, to make it continuous, 
and laid it double across the bed with the 
knot in the middle. Then I rolled and tied 
the bed as usual, and the ends of the 
doubled rope of course ended in two loops, 
which were fastened together by the pad- 
lock, and all was as snug as a trunk. 
Nothing but “destructive violence,” as Aber- 
combie says, could get into it. The only 
knot in the rope was inside the bundle, safe 
and secure. Try it. No patent. 

We had a duffle bag argument recently, 
McCutcheon and I. But we agreed on one 
thing, that a man can make a very good bag 
in a moment out of a flat piece of cloth— 
if he knows how. I have seen some mighty 
weird bundles, warranted to come loose, 
when a few twists of the fingers in the first 
place would have made a pack as sure and 
tight and strong as a sewed sack. 

Lay the cloth flat. and on it lay what you 
want to pack. Fold cloth over it from two 
opposite sides, and gather up the two ends 
and tie fast with a string, just as one ties 
the mouth of a sack, or as a tamale is made. 
Then dump the things off, turn your cloth 


inside out, and you have a very fair sack 


just to fit the pack, and open down one 
side only. Pack and rope as usual. The 
cloth will come over the edges to close the 
opening without trouble. If you want 
handles on each end, and some railroad 
companies will not check anything without 
handles, then put in a piece of rope, about 
a foot long, with a knot at each end of the 
rope to keep it from slipping thru; put this, 
doubled into a handloop, in each end before 
tying up like a sack end. Then whem the 
sack is turned inside out, the loops stick out 
the ends as handles, and the knots are in- 
side, along with the surplus cloth. It ail 
makes a nice smooth, neat pack, strong as if 
sewed and riveted. By first tying the ends of 
the lash rope inside the sack before packing, 
the whole thing can be finally locked like 
a trunk, as just described with a bed roll. 

Duffle bags, by the way, should always be 
double, then if a hole is burned, cut or worn 
thru both bags a turn of the inner bag in- 
stantly mends everything, at least till the 
trip is over. One layer of canvas would 
have to be sewed, or patched, then and 
there. Also the outer bag can be oiled and 
the inner one left white and clean for stuff 
that oil might injure. 

When the bottoms of duffle bags are worn 
thru, usually from dragging, one can usually 
take two of them, cut off the worn ends, and 
sew the two good ends together and have 
a new bag as good as ever. There is no 
need of throwing them away, or ripping 
them up into patching canvas. 

I noticed recently in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post an outdoor article on camp duffle 
wherein a horsetail mattress was spoken of 
in altitudinous terms, as something rare and 
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hard to get. Any good bedding concern will 
make one, any size, as all good horsehair 
stuffing is about the same, whether raked 
by hand from a wall-eyed bronec or unrav- 
elled from a South American hair rope, the 
form in which it is shipped to this country. 
No mystery about it at all. Just say you 
want a hair mattress so long, so wide, so 
thick, pay for it, and walk out. It will be 
delivered at the front door next day. But in 
that article I had to laugh at how its author 
neatly took a fall out of a certain tender- 
foot about the Indian split-stick bed. There 
ain’t no such animal—that is, not a bed. 

If you carry a double blanket concealed 
about your person when on a trip, and find 
it tends to spread and wander like a flock 
of sheep—inherited trait, maybe?—try sew- 
ing it up one side, half way across the top, 
and down the middle. This makes practi- 
cally a single blanket of it, so far as con- 
venience is concerned, but still one can use 
it single thickness just as well, one part 
over and three under. 

Speaking of packs, I find that a lump of 
horror on the spine and two stringy blisters 
down the front slope of the shoulders is not 
to my liking. Hence I divide my pack into 
two parts, a bed roll looped over first one 
shoulder, then over the other, to rest one 
by a change of strain, and the smaller, heav- 
ier stuff in either a sack on the back, or 
what, to my mind, beats them all, in a com- 
mon hunting coat. 

In short, I think the sleeveless hunting 
coat is the best pack sack yet invented. 
Coats with sleeves are coats, and are hot 
and clumsy. But forget it is a coat; con- 
sider it purely as a pack sack, and the 
sleeveless affair beats them all. The load 
is low, so it is easier to balance. The strain 
is straight up and down, so one does not 
have to become a limping ad for a lumbago 
cure by bending over, and the pockets con- 
tain the small duffle, and are always at 
hand. 

But most such coats are constructed of 
mosquito netting and starch, If you want 
a really good one, make it yourself by buy- 
ing two common heavy canvas coats, the 
larger the better. Rip out the sleeves, turn 
one coat inside out and sew them together 
with a double-lap seam half way down one 
front, around the bottom and half way up 
the other front edge. Cost from $3 to $5. 
You can then cut one of the pair of sleeves 
into a yoke, as on a shirt, and to it sew the 
other pair of sleeves. Then when you want 
a coat, just pull on this set of extra sleeves, 
and you have a complete coat. You have 
both inside and outside pockets, remember, 
all with flaps to them, and you get into the 
big double pocket formed by the two coats 
by taking it off and going into it from the 
top. If you wish to divide the big pocket, 
so that things will stay in place and still 
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have the big pocket, first sew big loose pock- 
ets of canvas or of lighter material to the 
inside of one of the coats before sewing the 
two coats together. If you pack bedding in 
the big pocket these inside extra inner pock- 
ets of course simply remain empty, or not, 
as you wish, To my mind, this is the best 
pack for the outdoor hiker and shootist. If 
you must have a hunting coat, then by all 
means have one and be happy, and wear it 
either over or under the sleeveless affair as . 
you wish. 

Often one camps where the water gets 
warm during the day; or the wet place is 
some distance from camp, and a dry spot, 
remember, is a good place to avoid mos: 
quitoes, And you have only a coffee pot in 
which to tote the drink. Here is the medi- 
cine: Drive several stakes in the ground 
in the shade, from one to three feet high. 
depending on the size of your canvas and 
how much water you want to store. Hanga 
piece of seamless canvas over the stakes, 
sagged in the center, to make a depression 
into which to put the water. Fill it with 
many trips—good exercise for the tenderfoot 
—and you have your cistern. The leakage 
thru the pores of the canvas and the wind 
will keep the water cool. Better thoroly 
wet the canvas before hanging it to the 
stakes, and be sure to tie it fast, or it will 
surely slip and flood the camp. 

Also, a corner of the bedsheet or tent fly 
so fixed in between four stakes makes a 
good wash basin or even bath tub. A hot 
stone hung to a wire will heat the water if 
you wish it. Fasten the wire to the stone 
before heating, remember, and do not let 
it rest on the canvas sides or bottom, or 
you may burn a hole thru, even if it is wet, 
which, however. is not likely. 

If you are short of bedding and the night 
is colder than was expected, trv putting hot 
stones in a row down each side and across 
the foot of the bed space, but far enough 
away so that the bedding will not touch 
them. Now cover bed, stones and all, first 
with boughs, straw or sage brush, then put 
a wagon sheet, or even a blanket, over the 
whole thing, with the edges on the ground 
all the way round three sides, and lay on 
cold stones to hold it down. Then crawl in. 
The stones will heat the air inside this sort 
of a bed-tent, yet cannot burn the bedding. 
And it does not take a very warm stone to 
cook wool till it is worthless, and there is 
a good blanket ruined. Also, try building a 
fire over the ground where you later will 
make your bed. It helps wonderfully. Sand, 
by the way, is the hardest possible bed, 
harder and more uncomfortable than a plank 
floor or even a solid rock. 

If you have something of leather that 
looks like the plush on the seat of a Jim 
Crow car, just rub it full of soap—tar soap 
preferred, because of the color. Then it 
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will look like a Jersey calf with the veal 
removed, and will be soft and smooth to 
the touch—till it gets wet, when you will 
have to rub in some more soap. This is an 
old cowboy trick. They used to take a 
weather-beaten saddle, soap her up and 
swap it to some tenderfoot as leather 
tanned direct from a king’s back. The ten- 
derfoot swapped, and when the next rain 
caught him horseback he frothed both inside 
and out. 

A quick, easy way to color canvas and at 
the same time to more or less waterproof 
it is to first wet the canvas, as I said, then 
spread it out and paint it over with a mix- 
ture of linseed oil, about three parts—pro- 
portions not important—one part paraffin, 
a little Japan, if you can get it, to make the 
oils spread easily, and colored to suit with 
burnt umber. This gives a brown, the shade 
depending on how much coloring matter you 
use. Try out first on a sample piece of the 
cloth. Or if you wish a gray color—my 
preference—then use ground gilsonite or 
asphaltum—common paving material—or 
common lampblack, which is nothing more 
nor less than ordinary chimney soot. 

If you wish to color cloth, but are not 
too particular about the results, for a tent 
or bed sheet, for instance, but usually not 
for clothing, try mixing some waterproof ink 
of whatever color you want with water and 
then wetting the canvas with the mixture. 
Do not use ink that will copy or run with 
water after it is dry, or it will do the same 
every time the cloth gets wet. Try on a 
piece of paper first, then the shade on a 
sample cloth. No deep color can be hada 
this way, of course, within reasonable cost, 
but a non-copying black ink will give a gray 
color to quite a lot of cloth made of cotton, 
linen, wool, or mixed. 

The other day I made an Old Western 
warbag. The official ones were made of a 
seamless grain sack, with both ends sewed 
together and a slit cut down the middle as 
long as the sack was wide. This resulted 
in a sack made like the old silken purses 
we read about. Then work round-rope 
(button) holes on both sides of the slit to 
lace up, and one in each corner. This war- 
bag made a good pair of saddlebags, and 
was much easier to get into, and more se- 
cure when laced up, than the ordinary can- 
vas sack open at one end. But I made mine 
of 14-0z. canvas, measuring 5 ft. by 18 In. 
when done, and with brass eyelets, and laced 
to lock with a small padlock; also water- 
proofed and colored with the linseed-paraf- 
fin-umber process just described. 

Now, all I need to do is to go camping. 
I have always contended that all the fun of 
camping was in getting ready to go and in 
talking about it after you got back, The 
one drawback to camp I cannot get used to 
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is the lack of hot water. Too big a dose of 
civilization has wedded me to a modern 
bathroom, and all the water we have in the 
Rockies is either ice-cold or it stinks and 
has green scum on it. Hence I have never 
learned to swim. 

But a good place to go camping without 
a pail of money is hard to find. A certain 
young tenderfoot friend of mine, a royal 
good fellow and a great favorite of mine 
too, was always discovering “ideal” spots to 
camp. The first one he selected was on a 
sidehill where a light rain would flood the 
camp and where there was neither wood, 
shade, water nor a level place to sleep. His 
next place looked nice and green, but it was 
swampy, the grass was a foot high, and the 
mosquitos claimed it for their capital. He 
felt quite grieved when I vetoed it for an 
old corral site that was not a bit romantic 
but was dry, level, flood proof and with a 
breeze to carry off the smoke and mos- 
quitos. He would have pitched camp on the 
beach at low tide, but is slowly catching on 
to a few kinks, and in time may make quits 
a camper. The last time I looked over his 
camp preparations the first thing I saw was 
a set of scales that weighed ounces, which 
is a mighty good sign: also he had learned 
to camp before sundown. Some day, if he 
keeps on, he will learn to drop the pack 
when the sun is “two hands high in the 
sky,” as the Indians used to say, have sup- 
per eaten and every lick of work done by 
sundown, and will leave the frying pan be- 
hind, or else shoot it full of holes. 

Grease and romance have spoiled more 
camps than everything else combined, un 
less it is a set schedule. The secret of 
camping for comfort and pleasure rests in 
just three things—a good meal, a good bed, 
and no hurry. How these are obtained is 
immaterial: the object is comfort and free- 
dom, not romance and time table. The best 
campers are the tramps, They eat and sleep 
well, travel leisurely but far, are never in 
a hurry and carry practically nothing. And 
these are the supreme tests of a good camp- 
er and outdoor man. 

I go camping for comfort, the “easiest 
way,” not to rough it, and the two things 
above all I leave behind are plans and fry- 
ing pans. The others can have all the fried 
bacon they want, with Shakespeare thrown 
in; I'll take mine broiled, thank you; and 
all of the rest of the grub baked and boiled, 
except the coffee. Boil that and I shoot. 
“The bacon was frying and the coffee was 
boiling, and the flapjacks oe: tee i 
know all about that. Catalog campers, read 
a book about it—two of ’em, by thunder— 
but I think I'll move on down the trail a 
bit, as this is no place for an editor’s son. 
It is very romantic, and according to Saint 
Hoyle, the worst camper on earth; but it’s 
darn uncomfortable, so adios and good luck. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. 


He will gladly answer any 


questions pussible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause 
of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted 
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Letter No. 250—Heligrammites. 


Editor Angling Department:—wWill you 
please tell me all about the so-called “hell- 
grammites,’ who and what they are, color 
and life history?—H. H., Brush, Colo. 


Thank you for that self-addressed and 
stamped envelope; it is a great help to the 
busy angling editor. If correspondents could 
only realize how careless they are in signing 
their names and addresses they would be 
more careful, or better, do as you have done. 
As to your question regarding the color of 
the hellgrammite, would say that it is a 
dark slate-gray, not black, as often de- 
scribed. There is some confusion regarding 
the name; hellgrammite being generally ap- 
plied to the insect of which the crawler is 
fhe larva; the latter going by such names 
as dobsons, crawlers, amly, conniption bugs, 
clipper, water grampus, goggle goy, bogart, 
crock, hell devils, flip-flaps, alligators, ho 
jack, etc., etc. In appearance the larva de- 
serves the worst of the names. The adult 
insect is a large creature, having a wing 
spread of more than four inches, the female 
being provided with powerful biting jaws, 
and can give a severe pinch. The female 
lays her eggs on leaves of trees overhang- 
ing the water, and upon hatching, the young 
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drop into the water, spending its entire lar- 
val life—two years and eleven months—be- 
neath the surface, hiding under rocks, sticks 
and stones, feeding upon the early stages of 
other aquatic insects. It is during this pe- 
riod that the bass angler “turns stones for 
dobsons,” the proper method being to place 
the net below the stone before tipping; then 
the current will carry the hellgrammites into 
the net. 

Elsewhere I have told of the culture of 
dobsons. I quote: “The culture of dobsons 
is not difficult and to know how to care for 
such valuable bait is of prime importance. 
If supplied with running water, proceed as 
follows: Secure a lard can and have it'’fit- 
ted with a faucet. Fill about half-full‘’of 
green leaves, which should be changed two 
or three times a week. Allow the water to 
run in at the top, filter thru the leaves ana 
out at the bottom. Such a can will support 
from fifty to a hundred of the creatures. 
That some will die is to be expected—some 
folks do—but as a rule you will find dob- 
sons quite hardy. As I said, the leaves 
should be changed two or three times’a 
week, and the can washed thoroly, scalding 
from time to time, The one great danger 
is that the water will become poisoned from 
the excreta, and if you guard against thar 
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contingency, your hellgrammites will thrive 
beyond doubt. Always remember that while 
the dobson is. black (?) in color, repulsive 
in form, the creature is really very cleanly 
in its habits and must be cared for accord- 
ingly. Lacking the convenience of running 
water, use the same kind of a receptacle— 
lard carf with faucet in the bottom—a stone 
“crock” will do, tho not so convenient, Fill 
the can two-thirds full of plantain leaves, 


and after you have placed the hellgrammites | 


in the can throw in a pail of water and 
draw off until less than an inch remains. 
Do this once or twice a day and wash out 
the excreta. Of course you will change the 
leaves as often as possible, without which 
the requisite neatness is impossible. I have 
experimented with many kinds of leaves and 
have come to the conclusion that those of 
the plantain alone will keep the dobsons in 
good condition. Probably there are others 
just as good, but I have failed to find them. 
With running water the variety of leaves 
I have found of less importance. I have 
used the fleshy leaves of the horse-radish 
with a varying degree of success.”—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 251—A Low-Priced Fly-Tying 


. Vise, 


Editor Angling Department:—I saw an 
article recently in which a fly-tyer said that 
a good vise could be secured for $10. I am 
sending you a sample of one made right here 
in Eugene. by Ed Goodchild Tool Co., which 
sells for $1.50. It is a perfect article, no 
projections to catch the threads, and will 
hold hook securely. It seems as tho all the 
books were written for the men with plenty 
of money. Some of us can not afford to 
pay $10 for a vise or $15 for a rod, and yet 
we like to tie flies and use them. Give the 
poor fellows a little encouragement now and 
then.—E. S. B., Eugene, Ore. 

I possess a number of fly-tying vises, as 
was shown in my “Amateur Fly-Tyer’s 
Work Bench,” from a simple ten-cent-store 
toy vise to an expensive English bench af- 
fair, with attachments; but the, one sent 
meets every requirement (unless it be the 
lack of a bench clamp), and a hole. of the 
right diameter will hold it securely. I tried 
it out and like it very much. It does seem 
sometimes that “books are’for the man with 
money,’ and yet were it not for the man 
without money, who must needs save and 
scrimp all along the line, the man with 
money would not have the inventions he 
now does. That a man can tie as good flies 
with this vise—better if he knows how— 
than a poor artist with the ten-dollar ar- 
ticle, goes without saying. We know it. By 
the same token, a man with the requisite 
skill can capture as large fish using his low- 
priced rod as he could handling a $60 Leon- 
ard, say. I’ve always said, “It is not the 
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tools but the man that matters.” Just the 
same, there is real pleasure in owning the 
best tackle. Some day I shall possess a 
Thomas and a Leonard reel if Fate smiles. 
Until she does I shall content myself with 
a cheaper article. Still, I am not going to 
inveigh against, nor envy the man who can 
afford the better article; I’m going fishing 
with him, beat him in numbers and size, 
showing myself the while a true sportsman. 
A maker of expensive reels recently wrote 
me that the use of cheap reels increased 
the sales of the higher-priced article, for 
most men begin with the cheaper and then, 
if-they can afford it, invest in the expensive 
winch. It is the same with rods. It is the 
same with all matters of the fisherman’s 
outfit. For all practical purposes, the vise 
herewith illustrated is the equal of any on 
the market. “A man’s a man, for a’ that 
and a’ that.”—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 252—Do Bright Rod Mountings 
Frighten Bass? 


Editor Angling Department:—The other 
day I entered one of our tackle stores in 


search of a casting rod. The clerk showed 
me several, one of which he said was “the 
finest rod on the market.” Now, it had 
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bright nickel mountings, which I said would 
have a tendency to frighten the fish, ar 
which he got mad, calling me “green-horn,” 
“novice,” etc., etc. Will you please give us 
your opinion?—J. E, C., Harrisonville, Mo. 

I have often wondered why tackle dealers 
do not employ experienced anglers as sales- 
men; is it because fishermen too often act 
upon the old saying: “If business inter- 
feres with fishing, let the business go?” 
Perhaps a true angler would “plug” for his 
particular pet rod and reel, for if he were an 
enthusiastic follower of Izaak, there would 
be for him but one rod, reel and line. Per- 
haps the, dealers are wise in placing ribbon- 
counter clerks over the tackle department. 
As to your specific inquiry, would say that 
you have opened a much-discussed question. 
There ie no doubt but that upon a bright 
day the nickel trimmings of a rod, flashing 
in the sun, does to a certain extent frighten 
fish. However, the bass caster should be 
able to cast his lure beyond the reach of the 
reflection, Personally, I prefer the dull Ger- 
man silver finish, always. Sometimes we 
see fly-fishermen going to the extreme of 
dressing in green, which seems to me a 
wee bit foolish.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 253—Shall We Cast Our Flies 
Against the Current? 

Editor Angling Department:—I have been 
fishing for trout ever since the season 
opened, from one to three times a week, and 
among the many experiences and experi- 
ments I have made and encountered on the 
streams this spring this one thing in par- 
ticular stands out: I use dry flies exclu. 
sively, and, where it seems advisable to me, 
fish downstream, Naturally, I only do this 
when it is not advantageous to fish up- 
stream, owing to the position of the sun, or 
if there is too much brush to get a good 
cast. The fact that I want to ask you about 
is, that the percentage of rises hooked when 
fishing downstream is nothing like as great 
as the rises hooked when fishing up. Have 
you ever noticed that it is easier to hook a 
fish when fishing upstream? This experi- 
ence has been so marked this spring that 
I could not help noticing it, and am anxious 
to know whether it was mere chance or 
whether others have had the same ‘experi- 
ence. It would seem to me that it should 
be easier to hook a fish from behind than 
by pulling the fly away from him; in fact, 
unless there is some local reason for not 
fishing upstream, one should always do so; 
but when on the streams around New Jersey 
I find eight out of ten men fishing with the 
current.—E, V. C., New York, N, Y. 

I agree thoroly with you in your findings. 
Until the last three or four years I was a 
downstream fisherman, always, but experi- 
ence with surface flies taught me that more 
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fish, ten to one, were hooked when casting 
against the stream. Now, if fishing down- 
stream, as I do when the stream is too 
swift to work my legs against the current, 
I often go around a pool so as to fish it 
from the lower side. I think trout, espe- 
cially rainbow, dash for the fly against the 
current; seldom with it; so they-are in the 
proper position for hooking when the angler 
stands below them. A friend of mine, a 
tyro with the feathers, was on the point of 
giving up fly-fishing for all time, but upon 
my advice he began fishing against the cur- 
rent. Now he has given up worms.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 254—A Florida Bass. 


Editor Angling Department:—I want to 
tell you of a trip taken by me in the year 
1913. thinking that it will prove of interest 
to other anglers. To locate my territory, 
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look eight miles south of the town of Clear- 
mount, Lake County. To discover my guide, 
hunt up Mr. A. L. Cashwell, the man who 
has caught more large bass than any other 
individual in Florida. For verification of 
this statement see Field and Stream for the 
years 1913, 1914 and 1915. The 1915 prize- 
winner caught by him weighed 13 Ibs. 14 oz. 
I spent ten days in Mr. Cashwell’s district in 
the year mentioned above. I desire to say, 
that so far as Florida is concerned, the 














term “virgin territory” applies only to this 
locality. There are some twenty-five lakes 
within a radius of three miles from Cash- 
well’s house, all of them alive with bass— 
and such bass! One evening we were fish- 
ing in Lake Nellie, a sheet of water some 
two miles long by one wide. We had taken 
several fish weighing six or seven pounds 
apiece when I hooked my big one. I was 
using a Heddon “Special” rod, Meisselbach 
reel, Hildebrandt line and Heddon frog-back 
minnow. Just at the right moment a little 
breeze sprang up, roughing the water nicely. 
Just when my lure struck the water, in the 
midst of the wavelets, a fish took the lure 
and I set the hook. I told the boatman to 
pull out into the middle of the lake so that 
we would have fighting room, and the battle 
was on. When I “snubbed,” the fish came 
to the surface with a most awful splash. 1 
held the line taut and Mr. Bass circled the 
boat. Three times I brought him within ten 
feet of the boat, but always was compelled 
to let him go. At last I had the satisfac- 
tion of drawing him within reach of my 
son’s good right hand and the tired bass was 
caught by the gills and lifted into the boat. 
The monster was 27 ins. long, eighteen ins. 
in circumference, tipping the scales at 10% 
lbs. The fish took second place in Field 
and Stream contest for 1913, August series, 
but was never published. In conclusion, I 
desire to say that if any brother anglers de- 
sire to get the very best bass fishing pos- 
sible, they have but to go to this region.— 
W. J. T., Orlando, Fla. 

Such letters make me wish that the “Fire- 
side” could be enlarged to contain at least 
four times as many letters in each issue. 
Why, the material coming in these days fair- 
ly makes me glow with pride and joy— 
pride in the magazine and joy in the corre- 
spondents. “Better further on,” is our slo- 
gan.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 255—Fine Fly-Tying. 


Editor Angling Department:—Am enclos- 
ing with my compliments a couple of gray 
gnats dressed by myself; also a bronze 
leader to go with them. I find them a great 
little fly late in the season when the Bitter 
Root River becomes low and clear. I have 
been successful with them only in very still 
water or places where I could turn my trout 
downstream and keep him coming.—J. B., 
Missoula, Mont. 

I have your letter, and sample flies and 
leader, for which I thank you. It is a real 
pleasure to examine such fine work. You 
are to be congratulated on your steady hand. 
I could not tie such small flies. My one 
regret is that Outdoor Life readers will not 
have the pleasure of examining them, for I! 
am going to use them in actual fishing 
when opportunity offers. As to a photo- 
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graph, well, none of my cameras can do jus- 
tice to them. You may be an amateur, but 
if so, you are an expert amateur.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 256—A Big Pike. 


Editor Angling Department:—The pike 
picture in June Outdoor Life is some fish, 
but I think I can go that one better. The 














SOME “MUSKIE”? COMPTS. L. M. C. 


“muskie” herewith illustrated measured 40% 
ins. in length and weighed 34 lbs.; taken by 
John Aums from McCormic Lake, near this 
city, on May 10. The tackle employed was 
a chalk line and spoon, the former being 
tied to the hand of the boatman.—L. M. C., 
Chisholm, Minn. 

That certainly was a good “muskie,” and 
from the photograph I should judge it a 
great northern pike, but as has been pointed 
out in this department many times already, 
it is almost impossible to definitely say 
what a given specimen is from a photograph 
—“looks are so deceivin’.” Trust you may 
take a larger.—O. W. S. 


Letter No, 257—Who Can Name This Utah 
Trout? 

Editor Angling Department:—I agree with 

O. W. S. that the split bamboo is the best 
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rod material, and possess one I made myself, 
8% ft. long; “hangs” perfectly. I use the 
Pflueger Golden West reel, and no fisher- 
man could ask for a better at the price. 1 
find the steel rod fine for heavy bass fish- 
ing, but too weighty for fly-fishing. I fished 
in many of the Western streams, but find 
that the Graze River of Wyoming beats 
them all when it comes to large fish. We 
have a variety of trout here, shaped very 
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like the natives, but with red spots inside 
a black circle, Can you tell us what they 
are?—L, C. L., Hyde Park, Utah. 


Your description is too meager to warrant 
our even hazarding a guess as to the variety 
of your fish, tho undoubtedly the publica- 
tion of your letter will elicit the desired in- 
formation. We regret very much our in- 
ability to supply the name.—O. W. S. 


The Book of Modern Tackle. 
The Care of the Reel. 
“Get a good reel, by all means, then care for it as the very apple of your eye.” 


By O. W. Smith. 


It may seem to the reader that already 
we have said too much regarding the proper 
treatment of the reel, but when you stop to 
consider that the modern high-grade casting 
winch is as finely constructed as an ordi- 
nary watch, adjusted oft- 








REASONS times to the minutest 
WHY A REEL fraction of an inch, you 
SHOULD BE will appreciate why it is 
JEALOUSLY necessary to treat it 

with intelligent care. 
is aeelbonee When you put $25 into a 








watch you do not throw 
it into a tin box to let it rattle about like a 
single loose pea in a large pod; neither do 
you drop it into a sand bank and expect it 
to keep time thereafter without a thoro 
overhauling. You have no right to treat 
your reel with any less respect and consid- 
eration than you treat your favored time- 
piece. Every angler should own two reels 
at least, of as good grade as he can afford, 
perhaps one better than the other, so that 
it will never be necessary to subject the 
high-class reel to the rough work Some- 
times required of them. Suppose your ree) 
is not securely fastened to the rod and falls 
into the water—I have known it to happen— 
down, down it goes until it rests on the 
sand or mud of the bottom, Now, you must 
pull all the line from the spool before you 
can raise the reel to the surface; obviously, 
that reel should not be used again until it 
has undergone a thoro overhauling. A sin- 
gle grain of sand in the bearings will ruin 
a good reel in a short time. 

Just to illustrate the point. Near the 
close of the bass season a friend and I paid 
a farewell visit to a justly famous lake. 1 
supplied the tackle from my cabinet. I de- 
sired that my friend use a really high-class 





reel, for he inclines to 
the ancient long pole and 
AN ILLUS- : it- 
TRATION fixed line, so I all unwit 


tingly carefully packed 
one of my best reels in 
its “shammy” bag and sole-leather case. 
Well, at the lake I assembled the tackle, 
adjusted the reel, and handed the outfit over. 











We went down to the boat and he laid his 
rod down in the sand instead of setting it 
up or laying it on a log conveniently near. 
I promptly picked it up, mentally praving 
that no sand had entered the gearing. Had 
it been one of my self-winders I do not 
know what I would have done. In the boat 
it was just the same; he handled that cher- 
ished winch as tho it were an object of 
little worth, while in truth it cost consider- 
ably more than the watch he was carrying. 
The matter came to a climax when he man- 
ufactured a back-lash, calmly removed the 
reel from the rod, placed it on the dirty boat 
floor, and actually kicked it over to me. I 
nearly died of heart failure. I forthwith 
suggested that he do the rowing and I the 

















TWO ESSENTIAL TOOLS: A GOOD SCREW- 
DRIVER AND A ONE-DROP OIL CAN. 
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. . Take out the screw that holds the han- 
die in position and remove the latter; then take 
out the screws that hold the cap in place—three 
or four, according to make of reel.’’ 


casting thereafter, a suggestion which met 
with his approval because “the fish were not 
biting anyway.” 

Such an incident as the foregoing seems 
an utter impossibility, but alas! it is far too 
common. I have loaned tackle. However, 
it may serve as a text for a little exhorta- 
tion upon the necessity for high-grade 
tackle. Once you own a 
high-grade winch, for 
which you lavished twen- 
ty or more dollars, and 
yeu will never treat any 
reel with disrespect. Con- 
sistently I have urged good tackle for the 
past ten years, knowing that nothing will 
react more salutarily upon the angler, Oft- 
times friends near and far have taken issue 
with me, not understanding my viewpoint. 
As always, I grant that a sportsman will be 
a sportsman, a gentleman a gentleman, ir- 
respective of the tools used. 
Let that stand as an axiom. 





A PLEA FOR 
HIGH-GRADE 
REELS 
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My word for it, 
What was that? 


of which you are capable. 
it will never fail you. 
“What reel shall I purchase?” I can not 
say, but write me any time, stating your 
needs and I will gladly advise with you. 

Undoubtedly I shall be accused of repeat- 
ing in this article just what I have been 
saying in Outdoor Life and the outdoor 
press generally for the last ten years: but 
that fact shall not deter me, if by so doing 
I may reach and influ 
ence some anglers to 
treat their winches with 
greater respect. Perhaps 
the reader will think our 
side-head an exaggera- 
tion, but I assert with- 
out fear of successful 
contradiction that it is a 
fact. I still have in my possession the first 
reel ever purchased by me, a cheap, depart- 
ment-store contraption, and vet that ree? 
could still be used for angling. The secret 
of its durability was not in its manufacture 
but in the loving care bestowed upon it by 
its boy owner. I have no interest in any 
particular reel, tho of course I have my fa 
vorites. I am simply urging you to care 
for your winch in order that you may get 
the maximum amount of service out of it 
Yet. mv advice is: buy a good reel—yes, an 
expensive reel—so that you will be ashamed 
NOT to care for it. 

At first thought almost anyone knows 
enough to take a reel to pieces without a 
word of advice, but taking to pieces is not 
the whole of cleaning a reel, by any means. 
Never take a reel apart simply to “see how 
it goes.” It does not pay 
to upset a reel just for 


Mee ll the sake of upsetting. 
The first step is to 


APART secure a screw-driver 
that aceurately fits the 
screw-slots on the head of the reel. The 
handle of the screw-driver should not be so 





MORE DE- 
PENDS UPON 
THE CARE 
BESTOWED 
THAN UPON 
THE MAKE 




















However, if you can afford 
it, by all means own a reel 
which bears the name of a 
firm standing for qualitv 
first. Cut out the pipe or 
cigars if need be and pur- 
chase a good winch; you will 
never regret it. Have your 
name engraved upon. the 
head-plate, so that you can 
hand it down to your son— 
or your daughter, for, please 
God, we are going to raise a 











breed of women to whom the 
kiss of the’ sun will be more 
welcome 
flatterer—and care for it 
with all the loving affection 


exposed by 


the spool.”’ 


than that of the ae: ae ne 


removal of cap 
bar and front-plate will be 


remove the front-plate, which 
take out the screw in top 
You have now but to remove 


next step is to 
Simply 


released 
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small as to render little pur- 
chase, nor yet should it be so 
large as to cause you to 
“broom” the screws by giv- 
ing too much power. Be care- 
ful, for nothing is more un- 
sightly than a reel with 
screw-heads battered out of 
shope. Take out screw that 
holds the handle in position 
and remove the latter; then 
take out the screws—three 
or four—that hold the cap in 











place. If your reel is pro- 
vided with a drag, it should 
be slipped on before cap is 
removed. If cap does not come off easily, 
tap gently with handle of screw-driver—if 
of wood—and thus loosen. The next step 
is to remove the front-plate, which is ex- 
posed by removal of cap. Simply take out 
the screws in the top bar and front-plate 
will be released. You have now but to re- 
move the spool and your reel lies before 
you ready for cleaning. If you have worked 
carefully you have in nowise marred your 
winch. 

Get a small brush with fine bristles—a 
tooth brush will do—to clean gears. Clean 
every part of the reel with benzine or al- 
cohol, I prefer the former as it “cuts” the 
dirt better. With a bit of soft cotton cloth 
or chamois skin remove 
all oil, dirt and grit from 
plates, cap, wheel, spool 
and stud. Sharpen a lead 
pencil or bit of hard 
wood and wrap with cot- 
ton cloth and insert in pivot holes and holes 
in gears. Wipe until there is no sign of dirt 
on the cleaner. Perhaps it will seem to the 
reader that I am unnecessarily particular, 
but it is just this minute care that causes 
a reel to wear indefinitely. The cleaning 
finished, put a small drop of oil in each 
pivot hole, a drop on the stud—the post 
upon which the gear fits—two drops of oil 
or a little vaseline in the gear teeth. Do 
not over-lubricate. You must exercise con- 
siderable care with the vaseline especially, 
or you will apply too much and your reel 
will run sluggishly. Use only the best oil. 
Some reel makers supply an oil compounded 
especially for reels. I have found the “One 
Drop” oiler very convenient, as with it the 
single drop can be placed just where you 
want it. Lacking some such container, use 
a toothpick. Having oiled, assemble care- 
fully, taking pains not to screw more tightly 
than before, so springing the cap, tho suffi- 
cient tension must be secured to hold the 
cap firmly in place. 

How often should a reel be cleaned and 
oiled? All depends upon the use and abuse 
to which a reel is subjected. Properly 
handled, a bait reel should not require clean- 





CLEANING 
AND 
OILING 











. YOUR REEL LIES BEFORE YOU READY FOR CLEANING.” 


ing more often than once a month, tho if it 
fall in the dirt, it should 
not be used without a 
thoro overgoing. Of 
course a reel in active 
use should be oiled fre- 
quently; that goes with- 
out saying. After a hard 
day’s casting it is my 
practice to take the reel apart and give it 
a careful cleaning; it pays in service, I 
think, and it must be confessed that I enjoy 
“puttering’ with my “rods and reels and 
traces.” However, a reel should never be 
taken apart unless absolutely necessary, and 
never assembled in haste. A careless or 
hurried hand will work irreparable injury. 
Nothing is more unsightly than a viciously 
marred end-plate or battered screw heads; 
both are easy of accomplishment, too, as 
more than the angler can testify. Perhaps 
I should add here that if the reel is im- 
mersed—and some anglers think little of 
shoving rod and reel beneath the surface— 
a foolish and noxious habit—it should not 
be used again before drying. Quite recently 
an angler brought me a reel for examina- 
tion, complaining that it “lugged and kicked 
back” in action. Upon taking the winch 
apart—it was a reel of quality, too—I found 
that it had been left full of water, and the 
condition of the gears can better be imag- 
ined than described. If “a stitch in time 
saves nine,’ what of the man who never 
does any sewing? 

While I have gone into this matter of 
caring for the reel somewhat at length, it 
may be that I have left unsaid something I 
should have said, tho I doubt very much if 
I have said one word too much. Get a good 
reel, by all means, then care for it as the 
very apple of your eye, and the word of my 
experience for it, it will render lomg and 
lasting service. Any reel from the shop of 
a reputable maker should last a lifetime, 
and longer—will if you do your part. Do 
not imagine that the makers, whose names 
stand for quality, manufacture reels just to 
sell; they build them to last, knowing that 
a satisfied customer is the very best kind of 
an advertisement, Be good to your tackle. 





HOW OFTEN 
SHOULD A 
REEL BE. 
CLEANED 
AND OILED 
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The Steelhead Trout. 
By W. M, Keil. 


The better I become acquainted with the 
steelhead trout the more I wonder why this 
splendid North American game fish has 
been so sadly neglected and kept in the 
background. Pick up almost any copy of 
a sportsman’s magazine and you will find 
numerous articles, letters or photographs 
regarding the brook, brown, lake or the rain- 
bow trout, or stories telling of trips after 
salmon, muscallonge, pike, pickerel or black 
bass; but not on an average of once a year 
do these magazines have anything to pub- 
lish in connection with the steelhead. Prob- 
ably this is due in a great measure to the 
restricted natural habitat of this species and 
the fact that when compared to the number 
of those who angle for brook trout or black 
bass, very few indeed have ever had the 
opportunity to come into actual combat with 
this finny warrior. Why its distribution 
over the United States, and especially so 
over the West, has not been more general, 
is something that I cannot understand. The 
Eastern brook trout has been fairly well 
scattered by the Bureau of Fisheries into 
the Western states, and the rainbow of the 
Pacific slope, planted by hundreds of mil- 
lions into the lakes and streams of the 
East; but the steelhead, which I believe to 
be a far superior game fish to either, has, 
with but few exceptions been confined to 
those waters to which it is native. 

The natural range of this species is along 
the Pacific Coast of North America from 
Southern California to Northern Alaska. lh 
is anadromous in its habits like the salmon, 
living part of its life in the sea and ascend- 
ing the fresh-water streams for the purposes 
of reproduction. It is a spring-spawning 
fish, tho the runs of ascending fish and the 
breeding season varies greatly in different 
localities. In the southern waters and in 
those rivers which are of short length, the 
runs are in the early spring, and the eggs 
maturing rapidly are deposited some few 
weeks later. The heaviest run of the steel- 
heads in the Columbia River is from the 
last of August until the middle of Novem- 
ber, but as they have to ascend the river 
and its tributaries many hundreds of miles 
before reaching suitable spawning grounds, 
the actual breeding season is not until the 
following April or May. It is while in the 
lower reaches of these rivers, and fresh run 
from the sea, that this fish is in its finest 
condition, and they are then taken in im- 
mense numbers by the commercial fisher- 
men for canning or being shipped East as 
salmon. I have often seen tons of these 
steelheads on display in the wholesale mar- 
kets of New York, and which were being 
sold to the retailer by almost any other 


name from that to which they were entitled. 
I do not see why people would not buy them 
just as quickly when tagged as steelhead 
trout as by such names as “silver salmon,” 
“winter salmon” or “hardhead salmon.” 

It certainly is not surprising that these 
fish can be passed off as salmon on the un- 
suspecting, for when taken while they are 
still in salt or brackish water, their size, 
coloration and general appearances are al- 
most identical with those of the Pacific sa}- 
mons, It can easily be distinguished from 
these Pacific salmon by its nearly square 
tail (which in the salmon is more deeply 
forked); its more slender form and shorter 
and smaller head. 

However, it is not my intention in this 
article to cover the natural history of this 
species in its native waters, or to tell of the 
glorious sport enjoyed by those fortunate 
anglers who have the opportunity to cast 
their flies and troll for this trout along the 
Pacific Coast. What I want to impress upon 
my readers is the wonderful adaptability of 
the steelhead when introduced into any suit- 
able waters; its superior food and game 
qualities; and some of the characteristic 
habits that make this species a most desir- 
able one for artificial propagation and dis- 
tribution. 

Contrary to general belief this fish may 
be readily introduced into inland lakes far 
remote from the sea, and while these land- 
locked examples do not ordinarily attain 
the immense growth of those that are sea- 
run, in lakes of large area and ample food 
supply they should run as heavy as twelve 
or fifteen pounds. In the smaller lakes, 
ones as small as 150 or 200 aeres, with a 
depth not less than forty or fifty feet, the 
steelhead will usually average around two 
or three pounds, tho of course this will vary 
with the character of water and food. The 
ideal lake for its introduction is one that 
has several large tributary streams empty- 
ing into it, and one in which the outlet can 
be screened or racked, for the steelhead is 
migratory and will seek salt water unless 
prevented from going down stream. For 
this reason it is not a desirable variety for 
planting in streams, and no doubt this is 
why so little success has followed so many 
of the plantings. Spring-fed lakes having lit- 
tle or no outlets are in many ways particu- 
larly suited for its adaption, but in these 
you could not expect any great amount of 
natural reproduction, for this fish requires 
a tributary stream to ascend for the pur- 
pose of spawning and for the development 
of the eggs and fry. If sufficient finger- 
ling or yearlings could be readily obtained 
from your state hatcheries at stated inter- 
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vals to keep up the supply, then no better 
water could be found for the purpose than 
that of a spring-fed lake. 

In structure, coloring, habits and general 
appearances the steelhead when in. fresh 
water very closely resembles its near rel- 
ative—the rainbow trout. There’ has been 
considerable controversy over these two 
fish, and many still claim that the steel- 
head is simply the sea-run form of the rain.- 
bow trout. To repeat a statement I made 
a short time ago in another magazine, “The 
typical rainbow trout (Salmo irideus) and 
the other of the rainbow series, even tho 
sea-run and bright silvery in color, can al- 
ways be distinguished as rainbows; and the 
steelhead, whether in salt water or land- 
locked for twenty years in an inland lake, 
always remain a true steelhead.” The steel- 
head, both in fresh and salt water, is usually 
more silvery, is much slimmer and more 
symmetrical in shape, and the black spots or 
markings are very much smaller and more 
irregular in shape than in the rainbow. In 
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Comparing the two fish as to their respec- 
tive game qualities is almost as difficult as 
telling the two species apart when in the 
yearling stages, In swiftly running streams 
I do not think the steelhead has anything 
on the rainbow, but in the still waters of 
inland lakes there is no question but that 
the steelhead far outfights its scrappy cou- 
sin, and rises much more readily to the arti- 
ficial lure. All things considered, I really 
believe the steelhead trout to be the hardest 
fighting: salmonid in the world. One real, 
sound, logical reason for this belief is the 
fact that it is the most nervous and excit- 
able of all the species handled by fishcul- 
tural operations. The other reasons you'll 
know when you’ve hooked fast to one. It is 
a free-rising fish, taking the artificial fly 
in both lake and stream, when conditions 
are favorable for this method of angling. 
In those lakes where the water, even on the 
surface, stays fairly cool during the warmer 
weather, fly-fishing will prove successful 
thruout the entire summer. If the surface 
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the land-locked forms where both species 
inhabit the same waters, each type holds 
true to its original shape, appearances and 
habits, year after year, and generation after 
generation. To distinguish the steelhead 
from the rainbow there are several reliable 
methods of which the following two are 
perhaps the best: In the typical steelheaa, 
the dorsal fin is always located farther for- 
ward than in the rainbow. If the distance 
from in front of the dorsal fin to the end 
of the snout is quite a little less than from 
this same point to the end of fleshy part of 
body or beginning of tail, then the fish is 
quite certain to be a steelhead, for in the 
rainbow these measurements are about 
equal. In the steelhead, the length of the 
head (from tip of snout to end of gill cover) 
is always contained more than 4% times in 
the entire length of body (from tip of snout 
to end of fleshy part of body) while in the 
rainbow this measurement is always less 
than 4% times. 


LAND-LOCKED STEELHEAD. 


water becomes so warm that they cannot 
come up into this higher temperature, then 
of course deep trolling or still-fishing must 
be resorted to in order to locate the fish. 
When hooked, this fish makes at once for 
the surface, where it leaps repeatedly clear 
of the water, shaking itself madly in an at- 
tempt to throw the hook. Its fighting tac- 
tics are all its own, and its many unlooked- 
for and eccentric rushes will keep the most 
finished disciple of Izaak Walton on the 
jump from the time it is hooked until safe 
within the creel or boat. 

Of all the varieties of trout‘and salmon it 
is the most nearly ideal of any for artificia) 
propagation, And it should especially ap- 
peal to those who may be contemplating the 
establishment of a small hatchery for stock- 
ing their preserves, for its spring spawning 
habit means that the hatchery need only be 
in operation from April or May until some 
time in the fall. This spawning in the early 
spring at such times as most streams are 
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running full makes this fish a most valuable 
one for planting in Eastern lakes or ponds, 
for in this section of the country the smaller 
tributary streams are usually so nearly dry 
during the fall months that fish like the 
brook or brown trout are seldom able to 
reach their spawning grounds, and conse- 
quently there is little increase thru natural 
reproduction. At the Tuxedo Club’s fish- 
eries in Southern New York, the taking of 
eggs from domesticated steelhead breeders 
usually begins the middle of March and 
and lasts about four weeks. The collection 
of eggs from wild fish in the Tuxedo Lakes 
coming somewhat later, tho never extending 
beyond the 10th of May. The fish that are 
held in the hatchery pools for breeding pur- 
poses develop their first eggs at the age of 
3 years, tho physical maturity is not reached 
until two years later. These eggs taken in 
the spring when the water is rising in tem- 
perature, develop exceedingly rapid and 
hatch usually in not more than six weeks 
from the time when they are taken. The fry 
are ravenous feeders, and as they put on 
growth quickly are fully as large by fall as 
those fish resulting from eggs collected: in 
October or November. Its comparative 
freedom from parasitic diseases, and espe- 
cially from fungus, makes it a species well 
worth more attention from the' different 
Fish Commissions than at present. In over 
sixteen years of daily experimenting with 
the steelhead, my only losses to speak of 
have been from diseases of an obscure nerv- 
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ous origin. Altho having been handled over 
and over again in hatchery work, the steel- 
head never seems to lose its fear of man, 
and even those fish that are the product 
of several generations of so-called domesti- 
cated trout, are as timid and easily fright- 
ened as those that have never known the 
incubation trough or hatchery pool. Ot 
course this is somewhat of a disadvantage 
in the work of rearing this fish in captivity, 
on account of feeding and the cleaning of 
the pools; but it certainly does add to. its 
attractiveness as a game fish after it has 
been planted in lake or stream, and decid- 
edly no one can accuse it of being a “duf- 
fer’s fish” on account of its having been fed 
on beef liver during its youth. 

It has long been the dream of the writer 
to find a lake or lakes somewheré of suffi- 
cient size and proper conditions for the 
building up and’ maintaining of a real an- 
gler’s paradise: some place near enouglf to 
some of the larger cities to be easily acces- 
sible by rail or auto, but still not close 
enough to be in under the influence of the 
factory whistle or the contaminating drains 
of civilization. A resort of this kind, fur- 
nishing good fishing, pleasant surroundings 
and comfortable accommodations, and cater- 
ing to the peculiar whims of the angling 
fraternity, would have unlimited possibil- 
ities of deriving a goodly revenue and of 
fulfilling a long-needed want. I have found 
the fish for the purpose—the steelhead—but 
for the place—I am still looking. 
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A Home-Made Fly-Tying Outfit. 


Many of us would like to 
tie a few odd flies now and 
then, but do not feel like 
sperding a lot of money for 
a regular flymaker’s outfit. 
That was my case, at any 
rate, and I hit upon the fol- 
lowing scheme: I took two 
pieces of %-in. pine and 
nailed them together. Then 
pressing my pincers (closed) 
into the wood to mark the 
distance apart of the two 
handles, I bored two %-in. 











holes about 1% ins. deep on 








these marks. Pushing the 





handles into these holes and 
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filling them up with wooden 
wedges, I had my vise com- 
pleted in about three min- 
utes. Being a married man, the question of 
materials for fly-tying was very simple. I 
quietly ransacked my wife’s sewing table 
and disappeared into the solitude of my 
den where I found I had gotten away with 
the following: About eight spools of dif- 
ferent colored silk, a braid consisting of 


THE HQME-MADGE OUTFIT 
. +} 
six or eight different colors of embroidery 
threads “(just right ‘for building up bodies), 
a piece of wax, a créchet needle and a small 
pair of*sharp-pointed ‘scissors. After sort- 
ing out. these valuable’articles, I innocently 
approached her on the question of feathers. 
I was informed. that sonjewhere in the attic 
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there was a box with “trimmings” written 
on it and that I would probably find some 
old feathers in that. I did; and I also vis- 
ited the feather duster. From a new cam- 
era film I secured an abundance of tin-foil; 
in fact, on looking around the house I found 
everything necessary to produce severai 
gross of flies, including tinsel from the 
Christmas tree decorations, which I discov- 
ered in rummaging around the attic. 
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I then got busy and only woke up when 
my wife, an hour later, gave a cry of an- 
guish as she came into the den and saw her 
beloved spools scattered around in horrible 
confusion, and a very valuable aigrette, 
which she had been treasuring in the 
“trimming box,” with most of the ends cut 
off. When I showed her the results of my 
labor she forgave me, however, and we have 
lived happily ever after. 

EUGENE D. CONNETT, THIRD. 


Large Game Fishes of Hawaii. 


One afternoon a queer-shaped Japanese 
fishing power sampan with a Japanese en- 
gineer at the throttle, rocked in the long 
swells of the Pacific Ocean in the channel 
between the Island of Maui and the Islet of 
Molokini, while two men stood over the 
stern, fish rods in hand and gazing intently 
over the cresting billows. As the power 
boat moved on, lines were dropped and 











James W. Jump and his Hawaiian dolphin 
caught in Hawaiian waters. 


three hours later James W. Jump of Los 
Angeles, the holder of the world’s record for 
yellow fin tuna at Catalina, had broken the 
world’s record for an afternoon’s catch of 
game fish with regulation rod and reel. 

Mr, Jump landed aboard two yellow fin 
tuna, 70 and 62 pounds; two ono (cross 
between the giant mackerel and the sword- 
fish), one weighing 61 pounds and measur- 
ing six feet in length, and the other five 
feet, weighing 42 pounds; two barracuda, 
three feet two inches in length, and a num- 
ber of smaller game fish, including the 
Oceanic Bonito, albacore, etc.—a total after- 
noon’s catch of over 300 pounds of game 
fish. 

The Hawaii Tuna Club of Honolulu at a 
session extraordinary a short time after- 
wards, awarded Mr. Jump a gold button for 
his record catch, and before he left the 
Hawaiian Islands, after spending four 
months there, he had acquired quite a 
collection of other buttons for additional 
achievements. Buttons were also awarded 
to Frederick K. Burnham of Martinez, Cali- 
fornia, and Harold Morris of Denver. 

Mr. Morris, who went to Hawaii two or 
three years ago as a tourist, became enam- 
ored of the game fishing possibilities, and 
a year ago built a power sampan in which 
to indulge his game fishing fancies. Mr. 
Morris in a sense was the vanguard of an 
army of game fishermen which has begun 
its invasion of the Hawaiian Islands. Came 
James W. Jump, then John Bradbury of 
Los Angeles, then Burnham of. Martinez, 
California, while even the cattle ranges of 
Wyoming and Montana yielded game fishing 
nimrods, intending to remain in Hawaii but 
two weeks, extended their stay to two and 
three and four months. 

As a result of the invasion of mainland 
game fishermen last winter, the Hawaii 
Tuna Club and the Hawaii Promotion Com- 
mittee, the latter being the famed publicity 
organization of the Paradise of the Pacific, 
established a game fishing rendezvous near 
Kehei, Island of Maui, convenient for visits 
to the game fishing grounds which Mr. Jump 
declared to be the best-in the islands. 

The Island of Maui is easily reached from 
Honolulu by several steamers a week, The 
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Hawaii Tuna Club is making extensive 
preparations to receive many visitors next 
winter. 

From an angler’s standpoint, Hawaii is a 
veritable Paradise, as its waters teem with 
game fish of large size and of great variety, 
where the fish are landed with rod and reel 
all the year round. The climate is equable, 
there being no sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, no fogs, no disagreeable cold snaps nor 
intense heat. 

From ancient times the native Hawaiians 
held the monopoly of fishing in Hawaii, and 
probably the most peculiar feature of these 
fisheries from an early period was the well 
developed principle of private ownership of 
the fishes found in the open sea and bays 
within a prescribed distance from shore. 
There are practically no fishery rights in 
Hawaii at the present time which affect 
game fishing. 

The world renowned species of game fish 
—the giant mackerels—such as the leaping 
tuna, are caught in large numbers in the 
Hawaiian waters. The blue and yellow-fin 
tuna reach a large size locally. single catches 
having been made over 300 pounds in 
weight. The tuna are known by the Ha- 
waiian generic name of Ahi. 

The swordfish, weighing from 300 to 700 
pounds, is the a’u in the Hawaiian tongue. 
A swordfish was killed off the Puna coast, 
some two miles offshore on the Island of 


Hawaii, by Japanese trolling from their sam- 


pan with a hand line, which was cut in three 
parts and taken aboard the boat, which 
weighed over 600 pounds, the sword meas- 
uring five feet. About the same time, a 
large-sized swordfish was’ hooked with a 
nine-ounce rod by one of the local anglers, 
off Pepeekeo, Hawaii, but the fish got away 
with rod and tackle after striking. 

On February 3, 1916, a swordfish was sold 
in the Honolulu fish market which weighed 
735 pounds, and whose tail measured 53 
inches across. These fish usually travel in 
pairs, and are often seen close in shore in 
deep waters; they greatly resemble the 
tarpon for spectacular play after striking, 
making a succession of leaps in the air 
after they have taken the bait. 


Hawaii. A. P. TAYLOR. 





A World’s Record Swordfish. 


Editor Outdoor Life: A new world’s rec- 
ord for capturing a broad bill swordfish was 
established at Catalina Island, off the South- 
ern California coast, early in August. H. W. 
Adams, an enthusiastic big game angler 
from Vermajo Park, New Mexico, landed a 
monster “tiger of the sea” measuring eleven 
feet eleven inches in length and weighing 
377 pounds. 
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“Showing the great Jength of the fish.” 





The record fish was caught on regulation 
24-24 tackle after a vicious fight which last- 
ed for two hours. 

W. C. Boschen held the former record 
with a 355-pound fish caught in Catalina 
waters in 1913. 

A peculiar feature of Mr. Adams’ new 
honor is that a few days before catching the 


‘record fish he landed the first broad bill of 


the season and one dangerously near the 
record. It weighed 338 pounds and put up 
a harder battle than the record breaker. 


Calif. MORRIS M. RATHBUN. 
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One November Day. 


mation in addition to what 
Editor Outdoor Life:—One day Billy 
strolled into the office and said, “Doc, lets 


go get some mallards.” I dropped my more 
or:less interesting book and replied, “I got 
yuh: When? Where?” 

Then Billy told me how he and®Monty 
had. been out a couple of days before, pros- 
pecting. It seems that most of the ducks 
had left their usual camping place at Sand 
Lake and either gone South for the winter, 
or sought other less noisy pastures. Billy 
is not the kind of fellow to sit down and 
wait. If the game doesn’t come,to him, he 
looks it up and finds out what,the trouble 
is. So he.and Monty: had hitched up old 
“Nancy” (a two-cylinder Maxwelk of the 
vintage of 1907, used solely for hunting) 
and gone scouting. They were away two 
days and brought back a nice bag of mal- 
lards, consequently Billy thought he had 
‘em located and wanted to go back. and get 
the rest of them. 

That “listened good” to me, so we pre- 
pared to start the next morning early. We 
reached the slough where the boys had 
done their execution on the former trip, but 
there was not a duck in sight. “Well, if 
that don’t beat the Dutch,” said Billy. “I 
guess they’ve moved again.” We put out a 


few decovs and watched the slough until 
dark, but they refused to put in an appear- 
ance in numbers. We bagged only three, 


two green heads and one gray duck. I’d be 
ashamed to say who got those green heads, 
but Billy is still threatening to get even. 
We secured permission from a near-by 
farmer to stay with him over night and 
turned in early, determined to get a good 
start and do better next day. We were 
awake with the dawn and soon on our way. 
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It was late in the fall and the threshing was 
nearly all completed, so there were numer- 
ous stubble fields and an occasional “hailed 
out”, strip, that furnished fine feeding 
grounds for the ducks. There was so much 
good feed, in fact, that the ducks kept 
changing feeding grounds and might be 
fields several miles from where they had 
been the day before. 

We searched over several miles of fine 
stubble, interspersed with marshy ponds, 
without success, and at about 11 o’clock 
were getting dubious of ever locating them, 
when all at once I noticed a small cloud 
way off to the northeast, that was moving 
very erratically for an ordinary cloud. “I 
see them,” said I. “Where?” snapped Billy. 
Then, ‘Sure enough,” as he sighted along 
my pointed gun. “Get out ’o here, Nancy,” 
and he gave the throttle a kick. 

We found them! About 10,000 big ducks 
all trying to get in the middle of a forty- 
acre pond, located in a perfectly bare pas- 
ture. There wasn’t enough cover to hide a 
gopher. Our best ability at sneaking got 
us not closer than 200 yards, when they 
all got up and went straight up. until they 
were out of danger and then circled over us 
quacking their derision. 

They made a couple of turns and then 
settled. down again, in the middle of the 
pond. We loafed around the edge, hiding 
as best we could, for about an hour, with- 
out getting a shot and the ducks were go- 
ing out and in all the time. Finally f said, 
“Billy, I’m going to build a blind in the 
middle of that pond and fool those boys.” 
“Can’t be done,” said Billy; but I hitched 
up my rubber boots, gathered all the sun- 
flower stalks and Russian thistles I could 

















carry, and broke my way thru the thin ice 
to the open hole the mallards had occupied 
in the middle. Selecting a spot near the 
edge facing the wind, I stuck the sunflower 
stalks thru the ice and into the mud under- 
neath, far enougb to hold them up (the 
water was only only about eight inches 
deep), and then piled Russian thistles 
around the stalks, until I had a circle about 
live feet in diameter and three feet high. 

It took several trips after weeds and Bill’s 
remarks about the appearance of the 
“blind” kept me plenty warm. The last trip 
{ carried out about fifteen decoys and ar: 
ranged them nicely in the open water; then 
with a pocket full of shells I bent over until 
my back was on a level with the top of the 
barricade, the hunting coat being about the 
same color as the weeds, and waited. I had 
not been in position more than three min- 
utes when I heard the whish, whish, whish 
of their wings right over head. I was afraid 
to move, or look up, for fear they might 
see me and not be close enough to shoot 
at, so I kept perfectly still, with my eyes 
on the decoys in front of me. Whish, whish, 
whish they circled over me again. I had 
not seen them yet and had no knowledge 
of how many, or where they were. I was 
afraid to move even the least bit, for fear 
their sharp eyes might see me and I knew 
they were giving me a pretty close scrutiny. 
I had not heard them for a couple of min- 
utes and thought they must have gone and 
was just about to raise up to see, when, 
whissssh—splash—they lit among the de- 
coys, not four rods from my eyes. You may 
guess I was not slow in getting erect and 
away they went with my first movement, 
but of the five that had come in, only two 
got away. 

I had forgotten all about Billy in the ex- 
citement, but now was aware of a splashing 
in my rear, and sure enough, here came 
Billy as fast as he could wade. We got in, 
side by side, and by standing stiff legged, 
to keep the boot tops above water, we just 
nicely filled that blind when we bent over. 
We had hardly got settled in our places 
when a bunch of six mallards came in. They 
made the usual two or three circles and 
were just about to settle into the water, 
when we rose and saluted them. Only three 
of the six got away, and, floating among 
our decoys, were six fine green heads. 
“Whoopee!” yelled Billy, “What do you 
think of those fool ducks, coming right up 
to a blind like this one, that stands out like 
a haystack in the middle of a skating rink.” 
“Shut up. Get down. Mark N. E.”, said I. 
They were going by when I started to call. 
I am a pretty good squawker, “if I do say it, 
as I shouldn’t,” and they turned and came 
straight in, with only a perfunctory trip of 
investigation, once around the blind. When 
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we could see their eyes Billy gave the word 
and we both came up together. The way 
those automatics spoke was not slow. We 
dropped five dead and one cripple, which we 
retrieved at once. The wounded bird swam 
and walked clear across the pond and into 
a cornfield before I caught him, and while 
I was gone a pair came in to Billy and he 
got them both. 

We kept this gait up until about sundown. 
They came in to us in pairs, trios, fives 
and dozens. There wasn’t a time, from the 
time when we first entered the blind, until 
sundown, when tkere were not ducks in 
sight somewhere, either coming in or get- 
ting out. We picked up as many as we 
could carry and, leaving the decoys and the 
rest of the ducks, we waded out to where 
we had left “Nancy.” 

We had noticed a house about one-half 
mile off, as we came up to the pond, and 
now made for it, arriving just at dark, tired 
and hungry. We found the people to be 
very hospitable Finns, who made us wel- 
come, filled us up with a fine hot supper 
and gave us the best bed in the house to 
sleep in. 

We were not in as great a hurry to get up 
next morning and had breakfast before 
starting for the pond. When we hove in 
sight there were about 200 mallards in the 
pond, and that blind—say, it did look per- 
fectly ridiculous. How those birds« could 
bring themselves to go near it, when one 
considers their native caution, is beyond ex- 
planation. 

We decided to pick up our game before 
shooting any more and started retrieving 
When we had finished we were both aston- 
ished and tired. We had had no idea of the 
number of ducks we had killed. We were 
also somewhat ashamed, as neither of us 
would care to be classed with the game 
hogs, and if this had happened recently, I 
would certainly not be telling of it. Altho 
the ducks were coming in, “in the same old 
way,” we cased our guns and started home, 
having had the best day’s sport in either of 
our “young lives.” 

The day had been warm and sunny for 
November, and I hope I will never be so old 
or decrepit that I cannot lean back, shut my 
eyes and see ’em coming:in. The memory 
will have to do, as an experience like that 
comes to one but once in a lifetime, and it 


-is better so, for if such experiences were 


common, they would not stand out in the 
memory, or be so appreciated. A man 
should get really more enjoyment from the 
memory of the big days he has had than 
from the expectations of big days to come. 
Anyway, they mix better with the smoke 
from the old “Jimmy pipe.” 
South Dakota. M. C. JOHNSTON, M. D. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


Bird Regulations. 


The new regulations for the enforcement 
of the migratory-bird law were approved by 
the President August 21, 1916, and became 
effective on and after that date. The sched- 
ule printed below shows the open seasons 
when hunting the birds named is permitted 
under these regulations. Hunting at other 
seasons is prohibited. Hunters, however, 
should consult the state laws, as the federal 
regulations will not be construed to author- 
ize hunting within a closed period ovre- 
scribed by the state occurring within the 
open season under the federal regulations. 

Shooting is prohibited between sunset and 
sunrise in both zones. Insectivorous birds 
are protected indefinitely in both zones and 
no open season is allowed. Band-tailed 
pigeons, cranes, wood ducks, swans, curlew, 
willet, upland plover and smaller shorebirds 
are protected everywhere until September 
1, 1918. 


Open Season for Migratory Birds (Dates 
Are Inclusive). Zone |. 


Waterfowl (except Swans and Wood Ducks), 
Coots, Gallinules and Jacksnipes: 


Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, New York (except Long _ Is- 
land), Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas Nebraska and Missouri—Sept. 16- 
Dec, 31. 


Rhode Island, Connecticut, Long Island, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada and Utah—Oct. 1- 
Jan, 15. 

Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming and Colorado—Sept. 7-Dec. 20. 
Rails (except Coots and Gallinules)—Sept. 

1-Nov. 30. 

Vermont—Closed until Sept. 1, 1918. 


Black-breasted and Golden Plover 
Greater and Lesser Yellowlegs: 


Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York 


and 


(including Long Island), and New Jer- 
sey—Aug. 16-Nov. 30. 


Vermont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado and Nevada—Sept. 1-Dec, 15. 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Wyo- 
ming—Sept. 7-Dec. 20. 


Washington and Oregon—Oct. 1-Dec. 15. 
Utah—Closed until Sept. 1, 1918. 
Jacksnipe—Same as Waterfowl, Coots and 
Gallinules, 
Woodcock—Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 
Illinois, Kentucky and Missouri—Closed 
until Oct. 1, 1918. 
Zone 2. 


Waterfowl (except Swans and Wood Ducks), 
Coots, Gallinules and Jacksnipe: 


Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virgina, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana— 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 


Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and California—Oct. 16-Jan. 31. 
Rails, (except Coots and Gallinules)—Sept. 
1-Nov. 30. 
Louisiana—Nov. 1-Jan. 31. 
California—Closed until Sept. 1, 1918. 
Black-breasted and Golden Plover 
Greater and Lesser Yellowlegs: 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
and Virginia—Aug. 16-Nov. 30. 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas—Nov. 
1-Jan. 31. 


North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Ok- 
lahoma, New Mexico and Arizona— 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 


California—Closed until Sept. 1, 1918. 


Jacksnipe—Same as Waterfowl, Coots and 
. Gallinules. 


Woodcock—Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 


and 


The Effect of Predatory Animals on Game. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just been 
reading Mr. Shoemaker’s article in the May 
number of Outdoor Life about predatory ani- 
mals. We will now take lions for example: 
Mr. Shoemaker says lions kill deer, moun- 
tain sheep, etc., but the animals slain are 
generally old and sickly or too confiding 
young ones. 


Well, the lions here seem to be different. 
We had quite a lot of snow here last winter 
—about five feet—so the deer had to come 
down from the mountains and yard on the 
flats below, and the lions came down with 
them. I saw what one lion can do in a 
deer yard in a short time—about two weeks. 
A friend and I were out hunting along a 
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stream called Cottonwood Creek. We did 
not go more than about a quarter of a mile 
from the lake till we started to find deer 
carcasses. At first we came to one that 
was all eaten; there was only the bones left. 
After that we found eleven, some of them 
partly eaten and some of them—or one, at 
least—that only had a broken neck. Four 
of them had the heart and liver eaten only, 
and that lion had not taken any considera- 
tion of age. There were bucks, does and 
fawns, and to me it seems that they were 
all healthy ones. 

Mr. Shoemaker says the best point of 
view obtainable is to glance back to the 
days before the white hunters appeared, and 
realize how plentiful game animals were in 
those days in all localities, and how they 
increased side by side with predatory ani- 
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mals and birds. Mr. Shoemaker is right 
when he says that the game increased be- 
fore the white hunters appeared, and I am 
sure it would increase still more now with 
all the predatory animals killed out if the 
white hunters would stop hunting for about 
ten years to give the game a chance. But 
it is impossible for them to increase with 
the hunters and predatory animals both; 
they cannot even hold their own. The deer 
are increasing here now since we began to 
exterminate the lions. There were more 
deer shot last year than any year previous. 
I have other examples of what the lions do, 
for I am out in the wilds most of the time 
and study the wild life, and I have no pity 
on the lions. I do not want to be a critic, 
but I think there is something wrong when 
people want to protect predatory animals. 
British Columbia. J. E. HARLIN. 


Game and Game Retreats in Arkansas. 











Cabin made from logs and weatherbvarding. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just finished 
reading an article in Outdoor Life by 
Charles Newton, “The Old Kentucky Rifle.” 
I have been living now for three months in 
a country nearly the same as that described 
by Mr. Newton. Of course there were no 





feuds here, but the natives still talk of their 
guerilla warfare. 

I was surprised, when I had been here 
about a week, to find the old-time shooting 
matches, and nothing but muzzle-loading 
rifles in use. I at first thought they were 
just used for target practice, but later found 
that over 80 per cent of the natives still use 
these rifles. They are not prized here like 
they are in other places, and many good 
rifles can be bought for $1.50 and $2. 

I am in the “sticks,” thirty-two miles 
from a railroad. I have a good cabin and 
have found the hunting and fishing much 
better than I expected. There are plenty 
of cats, foxes, squirrels, turkeys, ’coons, 
opossums, wolves, rabbits and panthers. 
Ducks and geese are plentiful in season. 
Trout, bass and channel cat can be found 
in all the mountain streams. To the south 
there is much more game, including deer. 

I have gone several weeks without seeing 
a person, and it does me lots of good to get 
hold of a magazine like Outdoor Life. En- 
closed is a picture of my shack, which was 
made in the same manner as described by 
J.B. Tighe, and will say that with the same 
tools, good weather boarding can be made 
for making a lean-to or such or a cabin. 
No houses out here are made from milled 
lumber. They are made from either hewed 
logs or weather boarding, split from spotted 
or white oak. J. H. DUNLAP. 

Arkansas. 


The N. A. C. C. Protests Against the Draining of an Oregon Lake. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed in the 
public press today (Sept. 14) that T. Gilbert 
Pearson, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies, has just returned 


from a visit to Malheur Lake, Oregon, which 
has long been known as one of the most im- 
portant breeding places for wild birds in 
this country. 
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An attempt is being made to secure from 
the United States Government the title of 
this land for the purpose of draining the 
lake, for the benefit of a few persons. 

This action is unwise economically be- 
cause it substitutes for a certainty of valua- 
ble. birds the. uncertainty of agricultural 
products on. alkaline soil, by nature una- 
dapted for agricultural purposes, 

It carries with it, too, a subversion of 
public rights. These breeding places, rela- 
tively few in number, require peculiar con- 
ditions which cannot be readily duplicated. 
It means diminishing by so much the an- 
nual crop of wild.birds on this continent. 
It means exploitation of a public asset for 
private gain. It should meet the opposition, 
not alone of the sportsmen and the persons 
who have the right to see birds under their 
natural conditions, but should. as well meet 
the condemnation of the agricultural press 
in all sections of the country. 

It is difficult to believe that the people of 
the state of Oregon will permit such an im- 
portant state, asset to be destroyed, for 
Malheur Lake in its original and natural con- 
ditions should be one of the most important 
natural features of the state, and as such 
should be protected as it exists today. 
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Through the efforts of the Audubon As- 
sociation, Lake Malheur was made a United 
States Bird Reservation on August 18, 1908, 
and since that time has been guarded under 
the care of the government. 

Certain interested persons in Oregon have 


‘now made application to the government to 


declare the lake to be swamp-lands suitable 
for agricultural purposes, and thereby in- 
validate the government’s title to the land. 
Herein appears the weak point in all the 
Federal legislation relative to the setting 
aside of bird and game reservations, par- 
ticularly in the case of birds. The mere 
fact that land can be made suitable (at any 
price) for agricultural purposes should not 
exclude the possibility of retaining that land 
as a place for producing birds, if the an- 
nual crop of birds is of more value than the 
agricultural products, 

I am writing to Mr. Pearson advising him 
that the National Association of Conserva- 
tion Commissioners will support the Audu- 
bon Association in its effort to prevent the 
destruction of this bird reservation by drain- 
ing and exploitation of the land. 

Mass, GEORGE W. FIELD, 

President Nat’l. Assn. of Conservation 
Commissioners. 


Census of Elk in Teton National Forest, Wyoming. 


During the past spring we received from 
S. N. Leek, the big-game hunter and guide 
of Jackson, Wyo., a census of the elk in the 


Teton National Forest, Wyoming, taken 
March 11 to 21, 1916, inclusive, by the Bio- 
logical Survey and forest rangers, under 
the direction of Alva Simpson. This census 
showed a count of 19,761 elk, of which 3,198 
were calves and 2,924 bulls. 


The fact that the elk had all left the win- 
ter feed grounds and were scattered thru 
the mountains made the work more diffi- 
cult and less accurate. This census was 
taken after the winter calf loss, which is 
always heavy, and the apparently small 
number of calves is also accounted for by 
reason of the distance at which some herds 
were counted, making it impossible to dis- 
tinguish the calves from cows. 


- Canadian-U. 8. Treaty on Protection of Migratory Birds. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Not since the fed- 
eral law for the protection of migratory 
birds was passed have wild life conserva- 
tionists been so elated as over the ratifica- 
tion by the United States Senate of a treaty 
which provides protection for practically all 
birds that migrate between this country and 
Canada. 

The treaty is an important supplement to 
the federal law and provides, in effect, three 
principal things: 

1. That no bird important to agriculture 
because of insect destroying proclivities 
shall be shot at any time. 

2. That no open season on any species 
of game birds shall extend for a longer 
period than three and one-half months. 

3. That both countries shall so restrict 
open season on game birds as to prevent 


their being taken during the breeding sea- 
son. 

The Senate’s action came as the result of 
a campaign waged incessantly for nearly 
three years by organizations of farmers, 
sportsmen, bird lovers and conservationists 
generally under the leadership of the Amer- 
ican Game Protective Association cf this 
city, the sportsmen’s national organization. 
President John B. Burnham, of the associa- 
tion, who was the directing head of the 
campaign, has issued the following state- 
ment regarding the Senate’s action: 

“The ratification of the treaty means that 
this country now possesses the most ada- 
vanced and effective legal protection for 
wild life of any on the globe. The enact- 
ment of the federal law in 1913, was the 
first great step toward this end, It was 
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necessary, however, to supplement this with 
protection for the large number of species 
of valuable birds that nest in Canada and 
either pass through the United States on 
their southern migration or actually winter 
here. 

“The constitutionality of the federal law, 
which is now before the Supreme court of 
the United States for adjudication, becomes 
more or less an academic question, in the 
opinion of many legal authorities, now that 
the treaty has been ratified, as its opera 
tion will bring about practically the same 
results as the provisions of the law. Those 
holding this opinion base their contention 
on the theory that the court will decline 
to render a decision that would impair the 
country’s obligation under the treaty. 

“On January 14, 1913, Elihu Root, then 
Senator from New York, introduced a reso- 
lution requesting the President to propose 
to other governments the negotiation of a 
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convention for the mutual protection of mi- 
gratory birds. 

“This resolution, slightly modified, was 
reintroduced by Senator George P. McLean 
of Connecticut during the following April 
and was reported favorably. 

“Then followed an arduous campaign in- 
volving the overcoming of seemingly insu- 
perable obstacles with the present result. 

“Senator George P. McLean of Connecti- 
cut deserves the greatest credit for the 
work he did in bringing about the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty and merits the thanks of 
every conservationist in the country. Aid 
of the greatest value was rendered by Mr. 
Henry Ford of Detroit, and Dr. Edward 
Howe Forbush, state ornithologist of Massa- 
chusetts. 

“Similar conventions with other countries, 
principally those in South America and the 
West Indies, will be sought in due course. 

New York “JOHN B. BURNHAM.” 


Game Laws for 1916. 


We have received from the Biological Sur- 
very, U. S. department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., a tabulated copy of the open 
seasons on all kinds of game in the United 
States and Canada for 1916. We are sorry 
that the authorities do not seem to be able 
to get these tables to the sporting press be- 
fore September 1 each year, when they are 
too late for the sportsmen’s use. We have 
never been able to publish these tables be- 
fore September, and it is more often Oc- 
tober when they appear. 

It is worthy of note that only two states 
and one province of Canada—Nevada, Texas 
and Manitoba—allow an open season on 
antelope, while the only state in the Union 


in which big horn sheep may be killed at 
all is Wyoming—and even that state is con- 
templating closing the season on these ani- 
mals the coming winter. Elk may be killed 
in three states and four Canadian provinces, 
namely: Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Yukon, 
Saskatchewan, Northwest Territory and 
Manitoba, roats may be taken only in 
Idaho, Washington, British, Columbia, Yu- 
kon, Alberta and Northwest’ Territory. 
Thirty-five states allow the killing of deer, 
thereby proclaiming these fleet-footed ani- 
mals the peer, in popularity, of all our big 
game. Moose may be killed in nearly all 
the Canadian provinces, and in Wyoming 
under a special $100 license. 


The Use of Dogs on Mexican Blue Quail. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the September 
issue of your Magazine, on page 278, a let- 
ter from Mr. Douglas Nightingale asks 
about using dogs on Mexican blue quail. I 
presume they are the same as we have in 
West Texas. I have hunted Bob White in 
Ohio and West Virginia and the blue quail 
here. I have tried several dogs, both the 
setter and pointer, well-trained ones that I 
brought from Ohio and trained myself. I 
have had but little success, for two reasons 
that appear not able to be overcome, First, 
the blue will not be found where you see 
him alight. They run as they hit the ground 
and can run as fast as a man can. They 
will not take cover unless they have been 
raised several times, and then likely in a 
prairie dog hole or a rat’s nest where you 
can not get to them. Furthermore, the 
large number of grass burrs makes it hard 


on a dog’s feet. I have tried several pat- 
terns of shoes for them but have never been 
successful, 

A setter can not stand the heat and burrs. 
A pointer wears his feet out on the sand 
and burrs. This has been the experience 
of myself with at least a dozen dogs and 
the same luck has fallen to each one who 
has tried dogs in this country. 

The only way I find to use a dog is to 
hunt the blue in an automobile and after 
getting them up three or four times and 
with a party of at least a dozen in the hunt 
you can loose the dogs and they will pick 
up the strays. 

The blues are hard to kill. If a wing is 
broken they run and hide in a dog hole. If 
a leg is broken they will fly out of the hunt- 
ing range. I believe all you will get with 
a dog will not begin to pay for the trouble, 
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not to count the injury to a fine dog. It 
will also tend to ruin a well-trained dog, as 
after he hunts for an hour with no success 
and hur to stop every few feet to bite out 
the grass burrs, when taken to good stubble 
he seems to be afraid to run out as he fears 
the grass burrs will be found again. 

I find your magazine very interesting. I 
have hunted over much of the country from 
Pennsylvania and Ohio for deer and Bob 
White to Arizona and old Mexico. 

Texas. STANBERY ALDERMAN. 


Another Expression Along the Same Lines. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to Mr. 
Douglas Nightingale’s query in the Septem- 
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ber issue of your magazine relative to 
hunting Mexican blue quail with a dog, beg 
to advise, from personal observation and ex- 
perience with Mexican blue quail hunting, 
with a dog, that they will ruin any dog 
that has been trained on partridge or Bob 
White; they simply run them crazy—the dog 
and the man also. This is the only kind of 
quail we have in this section of the country 
(along the Rio Grande). What a man needs 
to be successful in getting these birds is a 
good long range gun, good wind and limber 
legs. These birds are “there” when it comes 
to running and hiding. 
Texas. W. B. MATTHEWS. 


When. 


When 80,000 ducks are killed in one year 
in one place and nobody goes to the pen 
for it— 

When 500 elk are butchered for their 
‘usks and nobody knows it till it’s all over— 

When a man leaves fifteen turkeys to rot 
hecause he got his buck and doesn’t want to 
tote them to camp— 

When a man cen kill antelope or moun- 
tain sheep and still remain a tolerably well- 
respected member of society— 

When it is the “regular practice” to catch 
trout “by hand’— 

When “game farmers” seriously advocate 
the opening of markets and the abolition of 
game laws— 

When a man can kill 2,000 game birds in 
one season “in strict accordance with the 
law’ — 


When it is even rumored that some sheep 
herders are furnished with guns so they can 
“eat game and save mutton’— 

When an organization of “sportsmen” can 
demand the resumption of spring shooting 
and not be “laughed out of court”— 

When it takes a year of back-breaking 
work to even get a hearing on so obvious 
a proposition as game refuges— 

When “the f6ol with a gun” shoots up 
hundreds of human beings and thousands 
of head of live stock every year, and his 
pranks are called “accidents”— 

When there are millions for pork and 
hardly one cent for game protection— 

Then, gentle reader, “there is something 
rotten in Denmark.’’—The Pine Cone, Silver 
City, N. M. 


The Automobile and the Sage Chicken. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The automobile is 
surely getting the sage hen’s scalp, and un- 
less the season is closed entirely the sage 
hen will soon be no more. Where there 
were thousands of these birds a few years 
ago not a single one can be found now. 
Some think they have migrated, but I fear 


thev have about been exterminated. Hun- 
dreds of automobiles, loaded with men, 
pump-guns and dogs, daily, and especially 
Sundays, scour the sage flats and sand hills 
where the birds were found, and the slaugh- 
ter is easy, and extermination will be sure 
if not remedied soon. SAM STEVENS. 
Colorado. 


A Worthy Western Game Protective Association. 


If every state in the Union had as pro- 
gressive a spirit for game protection in pro- 
portion to population as our little sister 
state to the south—New Mexico—there 
would be few game law violations and a big 
sentiment in favor of protecting our wild 
life. In New Mexico there is a wide-awake 
game protective association, called the New 
Mexico Game Protective Association, of Sil- 
ver City, N. M., and officered as follows: 
Miles W. Burford, president, Silver City; C. 


G. Mardorf, treasurer; Robert E. Dietz, sec- 
retary; vice presidents, John W. Armstrong, 
Dr. M. McCreary, H. P. Saunders, C. F. Bar- 
rett and Carlos Dunn. 

The association issues a quarterly bulletin, 
a copy of which is before us, and to be mod- 
est in its praise we can say that it is an 
inspiration to anyone contemplating the for- 
mation of a game association or the conduc- 
tion of a campaign of any kind against 
poachers or “game hogs,” On the front 
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page of this publication is printed the plat- 
form of the association, which is as follows: 

“1. We stand for vigorous and impartial 
enforcement of the game and fish laws. 

“2. We stand for federal control of ml- 
gratory birds and prohibition of spring 
shooting. 

“3. We stand for cooperation with stock- 
men in a vigorous campaign against preda- 
tory animals. 

“4, We stand for an adequate system of 
game refuges. 

“5. We stand for such an increase in 
game and fish as will furnish legitimate 
sport for every citizen. 

“6. We are opposed in general to the 
public propagation in New Mexico of for- 
eign species as a substitute for native Amer- 
ican game. 

“7, We represent 1,000 members, each 
and every one pledged to observe the letter 
of the law and the spirit of good sports- 
manship. 

“x. We are not in politics. 

“9. We stand behind every warden who 
does his duty. 

“10. We offer $50 reward for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of any 
person killing antelope, mountain sheep or 
ptarmigan.” 


Freak Elk Antlers From Montana. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
the photos of the freak elk antlers referred 
to in a former letter. The cup in the top of 
the one on the left is about six inches deep 
and will hold one quart of liquid. 

The antlers are mates and are “shedders,” 
both being found together. They were 
dropped in a heavy spruce swamp and are 

















As the antlers looked when found. 


at least twenty-five years old and in perfect 

shape. These antlers are the greatest curio 

ever seen here. M. P. DUNHAM. 
Montana. 
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Another Freak Deer Head. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a regular 
subscriber of your magazine, I look forward 
to several pleasant hours to be spent read- 
ing each new issue when it arrives. I have 
been particularly interested in reading the 
articles and looking at the pictures of sev- 
eral remarkable specimens of antlered deer 
heads, especially in the August issue. 

Enclosed herewith you will find a picture 
of a blacktail buck which had three different 
and distinct sets of horns. It had never 
shed any of its horns and each year had 
added a new set. I have not found a hunter 
or trapper in this section of the country who 
has ever seen a head like this before, so 
thought you might be interested in seeing 
the picture. W. H. CROSS. 

Washington. 





A Big Elk Head of Canada. 
Editor 
wrote Mr. Leek of Jackson Hole regarding 
an unusually large bull elk which I had se- 
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cured in the North Saskatchewan country 
during last open season; at that time the 
bull was in hands of the taxidermist, being 
mounted, that is, the head was, I have now 
received this head from the taxidermist, and 
in measuring it up I find it as follows: 
spread, 60% inches; length of main beam, 
49 inches. The two points in front, or 
rather the fighting or war antlers, are 23% 
inches long, and a peculiarity about them is 
that about 10 inches out from where they 
branch off from main beam and skull there 
is a perfect little point, sort of tine-like. 
They are identical on both war antlers. 
Then back up on the main beam near the 
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\ photograph of the Big Head. 


fork at top of beam, there is a similar stub. 
The head has twelve large points besides 
these stubs. Both sides are as nearly per- 
fect as any head I have ever seen, and the 
head is very massive. For instance, at base 
of skull it measures fourteen inches in cCir- 
cumference, and up on the main beam be- 
tween the third and fourth point it meas- 
ures nine inches in circumference. 
Sask, Canada. H. L. FELT. 


Two Incidents of Wolves Killing Deer. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I Was showing a 
picture of an alleged bona-fide encounter 
between a deer and lion to some friends 
here in Belton, and during the discussion 
about “nature faking’ some one mentioned 
the Roosevelt-Long controversy of some 
years ago. There was present A. C. Wil- 
kinson of North Yakima, Wash., who said 
that he knew positively of one case where 
a lone wolf killed a deer, and in another 
instance he shot the wolf to prevent it kill- 
ing the deer. His story is as follows: 
“There were four in our party; we were 
on our way to what was then called Twin 
Lakes, near Goose Lake, Minn., for a hunt. 
This was about a year before the Rooseve!lt- 
Long controversy started, Suddenly a doe 
came bounding out of the brush and into an 


opening, closely followed by one wolf. 1 
grabbed my rifle and told the driver to stop 
the team. A lucky shot behind the shoul- 
der finished Mr. Wolf. "As soon as the deer 
saw the wolf fall, she dropped down in the 
grass, completely exhausted. 

“Once when hunting near Turtle Lake, 
Minn., on a fresh snow, I struck a fresh 
wolf track and decided to follow it for a 
while. After going around in every direc- 
tion it finally came onto a deer track. I 
followed both tracks some time and eventu- 
ally came to where the wolf had caught the 
deer and finally pulled it down. The wolf 
had eaten a good feed from the hind quar- 
ters of the deer, which was not yet dead 
when we found it.” 

I have every reason to believe Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s story, and he gave his permission 
for this to be published if you see fit to 
do so. CHAS. E. SHAFFER, Jr. 

Montana. 


An Alaskan’s Opinion of Bears. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am not a regu- 
lar subscriber to your magazine but buy it 
at the store here and always enjoy it. Am 
one who always enjoys the hills and woods. 
Lately have been interested in the bear 
stories, and have just finished what my old 
friend Addison M. Powell had to say. I 
know well that bears will attack men at 
times without provocation, but have never 
yet seen a bear that would fight, altho I 
have killed a good many. Was at Klutena 
Lake in ’98 when Hoffman, whom Powell 
speaks of, got “done up,” but that was a 
black bear and not a brown one, and it was 
because Hoffman tried to run away instead 
of fighting when he had a rifle in his hand 
and had gone out to hunt bear. He was a 
horrible looking object. 


Alaska. HENRY COCKERILLE. 


Game Plentiful in Texas. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The hunting is fine 
here (Dolores, Tex.). A mile from camp 
deer tracks are plentiful and there are 
thousands of quail and rabbits. Doves are 
in season and we manage to have plenty of 
rabbits and doves. Deer season will open 
in November and then I expect the com- 
pany will have a regular hunting squad. 

This country is very hard on firearms on 
account of the sand, but the Springfield has 
shown itself as the right gun for the place. 

If any northern sportsmen want a good 
place to hunt this is the best I have seen. 
I have jumped five deer within three miles 
from town and could have killed them with 
a revolver, with one exception. 

Texas. CORP. F. E. EVANS. 

Co. G, 2nd Mo. N. G. 

















The ‘‘Hog-Nose’’ Snake. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While in the foot- 
hills a few days ago I ran onto a family of 
snakes that I am not acquainted with and 
that were strangers to the old timers. A 
description of them follows: 

1. From 8 to 12 inches long. 

2. A bit over %-inch thick. 

3. Red brown in color. 

4. Flattened out when struck, like a piece 
of rubber. 

5. Head was round in front and was of a 
diamond shape where it connected to the 
body. : 

6. The tail was rather blunt, but was not 
what I would call dubbed off. 

7. Did not show fight until attacked. 

Can you tell me the name of the snake 
from the above description, also could you 
tell me if it is poisonous? 

Idaho. W. S. SIMMONS. 


As our snake editor was in “durance vile” 
for fast driving and our nature-faking critic 
was on a vacation when the above commun- 
ication reached our desk, we turned it over 
to that good-natured naturalist in charge of 
the Colorado Museum of Natural History, 
J. D. Figgins, and were gratified by return 
mail to receive a copy of his reply to Mr. 
Simmons. Here it is. It may possibly lead 
to the introduction and propagation of the 
species in some of our “dry” states: 


“Your letter of July 25th relative to a 
species of snake found’ in the foothills has 
been referred to me by Mr. McGuire of Out- 
door Life for reply, and would say your 
description tallies closely with the hog-nose 
snake. You do not mention a peculiar up- 
turning process at the nostrils but it could 
be easily overlooked. This gives to the 
species the name ‘hog-nose.’ The process is 
hard «nd is employed for rooting—the 
snake frequently burying itself in light 
earth or sand as a means of concealment 
while awaiting the approach of small ro- 
dents and insects upon which it feeds to a 
large extent. 

“Although quite harmless, when disturbed 
the hog-nose snake puts up a ‘bluff’ that is 
generally effective. They flatten the head 
and body and emit a dstinct hissing noise. 
If, however, they are teased to a considera- 
ble extent they resort to an imitation of 
death, rolling on their backs, twisting into 
a knot and with mouth wide open they take 
on a close appearance of death and will 
submit to much punishment without move- 
ment. These snakes like all other non- 
poisonuvus species are highly beneficial and 
should never be killed. When you are as- 
sured the species is a hog-nose snake you 
may handle it in perfect safety and will 
find they make very interesting pets.” 


The Pack Rat. 


The pack rat is an odd little fellow, re- 
sembling other species of rats, only for its 
long, fuzzy tail, gray in color with white 
feet and belly. He is much larger than the 
common rat found in cities, very muscular 
in build and is mischievous and full of queer 
little pranks. He gets the name of pack 
rat from his habit of carrying things; he is 
also called the trade rat, because of his 
habit of leaving something in place of the 
thing he carries away. He inhabits the tim- 
bered regions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Mr. Rat is a very industrious little chap, 
traveling and working all night and sleep- 
ing all day, having his nest and storeroom 
in some hollow log, brush heap, rock cliff 
or deserted cabin. It is built of dead grass, 


fragments of fir moss, dried leaves and 
small sticks or whatever may be gathered 
easily. You will find his nest and storeroom 
in the crevice of some rock cliff, his nest 
carefully built on some shelf of rock hidden 
from all bad weather. Nearby will be his 
storeroom, a great pile of moss, sticks, dried 
leaves, berries, mushrooms, etc. 

If his nest is near some lumber camp or 
deserted saw mill, you are likely to find it 
made of fragments of old clothing, an old 
wool sock or most any part of a “lumber 
jack’s” clothing. 

In his storeroom may be found old nails, 
tin cans, knives, forks, and especially any- 
thing bright or shiny, because he has a 
great liking for shiny articles, and he will 
sometimes drag and tussle with some arti- 
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cle much too large for him to carry away— 
alarm clock, glass jar, etc. 

Hunters often use deserted cabins and 
camps during hunting seasons and are al- 











Pack rat, sketched from life by author. 


ways more or less bothered in their sleep 
by the pack rat, as he scampers across the 
floor or up the wall with one of the hunter’s 
socks or some article entirely of no use to 
him, He may carry away a pocket compass, 
jack knife, pipe, loose cartridges, tobacco 
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pouch or most anything he comes to, and 
away he goes with it to his storeroom. 

People that are acquainted with the pack 
rat’s habits take care to put small articles 
out of his reach. Upon hearing any strange 
noise he will thump his hind feet as a sort 
of challenge, by making it easy to find his 
whereabouts. 

He is very inquisitive at all times; he 
will often come out very close to you from 
his nest or some hiding place and thump 
his hind feet and watch you as if deeply 
interested. 

A pack rat was once known to take the 
biscuits from a homesteader’s bread box 
and put chips, fish heads, dried leaves and 
small rocks back in the box in exchange. 
Sometimes a family of pack rats will take 
possession of a deserted cabin and after a 
few months will have it literally strewn 
with piles of sticks, chips, moss, stones, 
dried grass, etc. 

Hunters using a cabin of this kind will 
often find it very uncomfortable until the 
rat family is trapped or killed off, because 
the rats will undoubtedly keep them awake 
by their running and scampering about all 
night, dragging sticks back and forth, and 
at times a stick or some article is placed 
or dropped upon the sleeper. They also help 
themselves to anything which they can 
carry away. They have been known to 
carry away—twenty-five pounds of dried 
beans in three successive nights. 

The pack rat lives upon mushrooms, 
roots, Oregon grape leaves, berries and 
most anything suitable to his taste. 

Montana. FRANK M. HARROW. 


Foot Bandages. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Chauncey Thomas 
asks for somebody to try out the foot band- 
ages as worn by Mr. EB. H. N. I wear foot 
bandages on every hunting trip and have 
worn them when I served two years in the 
xerman army. I have worn socks once in 
a while, but mostly foot bandages. I can 
say I like them very much. I fold them the 
same way as Mr, E. H. N., but I use pieces 
16x20 in. They are cheaper than socks, 


.. New Jersey. 


easy to clean, and last but not least, I don’t 
have to darn them. One pair lasts longer 
than two pair of socks. I use flannel or 
old underwear, cut to the above-mentioned 
size. I think Fred Adolf can bear me out. 
I have read somewhere that he has served 
two years in the German army near the 
Russian frontier, not very far from where I 
served. He ought to know something about 
practical foot bandages. 

PAUL L. MEHLFELD. 


The Motorcycle as an Aid to Outdoor Activity. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—“Highteen pan fries 
in fifteen minutes with fly on branch of 
Little Lost River, Idaho Desert, Idaho,” is 
the annotation on the back of a photograph 
received by me from L., R. Kelly, of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. This photograph of the rain- 
bows with the mountain in the  back- 
ground certainly made me hungry again 
for the West. 


The trip across the desert from Idaho 
Falls was made by Mr. Kelly with a motor- 
cycle. On the way home the ride was en- 
livened by a coyote chase, The riders in 
the coyote country tell me that when first 
started the little animals are capable of 
close to forty miles an hour and that within 
the course of half an hour or so the coyotes 











Bighteen pan frys mm fifteen minutes with fly. 


cannot possibly get above twenty miles an 
hour and then it is a simple matter to cap- 
ture them. 

About a year ago I remember your telling 
of the motorcyclists you see on Sundays 
with a gun or fishing tackle. I was espe- 
cially interested in the fact that in some 
cases it was not a shotgun carried for birds 
but a little target rifle and that frequently 
the sidecar passenger was a girl. All of 
these outdoor activities should result in 
good photographs but it happens that those 
who take the longest and most interesting 


trips are not very fond of being bothered 
with a kodak. 

The motorcycle certainly is doing won- 
ders in educating folks to a love of the 
great outdoors. The next thing is to induce 
a lot of them to take photographs so their 
pleasures can be illustrated and set others 
an example. If you can do anything to 
stimulate readers of your magazine who 
own motorcycles to take photographs on 
their trips it would be appreciated, I am 
sure. FRANK B. RODGER 

Wisconsin, 


A New Use for Prairie Dogs. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your July issue 
is published a letter from Bert McMillan 
on prairie dogs; he is correct in all his 
statements, but in enumerating the things 
for which prairie dogs are useful he 
omitted one thing that might be of interest 
to him as well as many others. Prairie do¢ 
oil or grease is a fair lubricant and one of 
the best articles I have ever seen for oiling 
harness and other leather goods. It will 
make old stiff and lifeless leather soft and 
pliable and keep it so for a reasonable 
length of time. 

I always got a great deal of satisfaction 
from using this oil because it was one use- 


ful purpose prairie dogs could be put to. |! 
never saw a prairie dog that was not fat, so 
one does not need to render a lot of fat ar 
certain times so as to have a large supply 
on hand against a time of need. All the 
dogs I have killed for their fat have yielded 
not less than two ounces of oil. I say oil 
because the fat hardens only in cold 
weather, but in taking off the fat I always 
took it clean from every part of the animal, 
put in a tin or enamelware cup and put in 
the oven of the stove after a meal had been 
cooked and left it there until the leaf was 
brown, then strained it and put it in a 
bottle. H. V. CROCKETT. 
Texas. 


Water-Proofing for Boots and Shoes. 


Editor of Outdoor Life:—I have found a 
very good and inexpensive water proofing 
for leather boots and shoes. If someone 
has not already sent it to you, I would be 
glad to give the formula to the readers of 
Outdoor Life: 

One part mutton tallow, one part beef 
tallow (thoroughly tried over a slow fire), 
and one part rosin. Melt together and put 


on leather while hot, with an old tooth 
brush, etc., and place by a stove or in the 
sun to allow the preparation to soak well 
in. The shoes are made soft and pliable as 
well as being preserved and waterproofed. 
I have tried many manufactured prepara- 
tions, but I believe the above as good as 
any. Enough can be made for fifteen cents 
to last a month or more. 
Honolulu. LEONARD C. PETTIT. 
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This Should Be a Profitable Fur Season. 


Last year was a heavy fur season. Styles 
demanded the use of fur on almost every 
kind of garment. From hats to boot tops, 
fur was the correct thing—proper practi- 
cally everywhere. Yet, from present indi- 
cations, this year threatens to excel it and 


already fur buyers are manifesting an dct- 
ive interest and making good demand for 
the raw furs which will soon be coming on 
the market. The result should be most sat- 
isfactory to the trapper—for indications 
point to a year of steady demand at good 
prices. 


The Mosquito Nuisance. 


The commissioners of the Borough of 
Haddonfield, N. J., have issued their 1916 
Year Book which contains 26 pages of in- 
teresting data. One item that no doubt is 
of special interest to all localities is the fol- 
lowing which is found on page 7 of the re- 
port: 

“The residents of West Haddonfield were 
for years pestered and tormented by mos- 
quitoes which it was learned, upon investi- 
gation, were propagated in stagnant pools 
between the railroad and Haddon Avenue. 


It was found practically impossible to 
drain these to the street gutters, hence an- 
other method had to be employed and it 
was decided to sink the water into the 
ground. Under the supervision of L. Z. 
Lawrence a heavy charge of dynamite was 
sunk and discharged about twenty feet un- 
der the surface. This caused the pools to 
disappear in short order and no water has 
accumulated at this point up to the end of 
the year.” 

It might help other infested places if the 
above method was tried. 


It’s Nice. 


It’s nice to Sit and Think and Fish, 
And Fish and Sit and Think, 
And Think and Fish and Sit and Wish 
That you could get a Drink. 
—Extract from “Chance Hits.” 


It’s nice to Sit and Drink and Think, 
And Think and Sit and Drink; 
And Drink and Think and Sit and Wish 
That you could get a Fish. 
J. WESTERN WARNER. 
(With apologies to Mr. Chance.) 
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Concerning Various Revolvers and Cartridges. 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


To begin with, permit me to mention that 
I think a mistake was made in answering a 
query in the August number of Outdoor 
Life where an inquirer wrote as follows: 
“T understand that the Smith & Wesson re- 
volver, .44 W. C. F. and .44 Special are 
bored to the same diameter, and if this is 
so could I not use the same gun for the two 
cartridges by having two cylinders?” The 
answer given is: “We do not think the S. 
& W. revolver is bored for the .44 W.C.F. 
It requires a different shape cartridge.” 

The Hand Ejector model Smith & Wes- 
son revolver, which is undoubtedly the arm 
your correspondent inquired about, can be 
had for the .44-40 Winchester rifle cart- 
ridge, though this fact is not stated in the 
makers’ catalogue. Also for the .38-40 Win- 
chester rifle cartridge when the factory is 
not rushed. And for the .45 Colt revolver 
cartridge, the .455 English cartridge and 
other of the large sizes generally in use. 
But back to the .44 Special and .44 Win 
chester calibers: The barrels to the Smith 
& Wesson revolver in these two sizes are 
bored and rifled exactly the same and I can 
see no reason why one could not have two 
cylinders, one for the .44 Special and the 
other for the .44 Winchester rifle cartridge, 
and use in the same gun. Whether one 
could order an extra cylinder from the fac- 
tory with absolute certainty of it inter- 
changing perfectly or not I am not quite 
certain, but feel pretty confident that one 
could send the arm to the factory and have 
the work perfectly attended to there or 
could order revolver and have the two cyl- 
inders fitted at the factory. 

I note with interest the editor’s note 
tacked to a correspondent’s statements 
which reads as follows: “Note.—That those 
of our contributors mentioned should give 
the reasons upon which they base their 
conclusions in this class of cases is a good 
suggestion.” 

While I hardly think I was one of the sev- 
eral the editor had in mind, at the same 
time several things touched upon in Mr. 


Hibbs’ article interested me and for this 
reason I desire to make a few remarks. Not 
having claimed, however, that the .22 long 
rifle has as much knock-down power as the 
.88 Colt, or that the .32-20 and .38-40 has 
more killing power than the other cart- 
ridges he mentions, little will be said con- 
cerning these matters. Different shooters 
using similar arms, but often under differ- 


. 


N° |. 


No. 1—Ten shots off-hand at ten yards with 
.388 Smith & Wesson perfected. Fourteen 
grains black powder and 147-grain Ideal bul- 
let No. 358246. Size bull’s-eye 1% inches. 


ent conditions, and as often with cartridges 
of different loading, which produces am- 
munition of varying power, is without doubt 
responsible for many conflicting statements 
we see in print concerning the relative kill- 
ing power of different arms. 

Concerning the difference in the loading 
of different cartridges, and often, remem- 
ber, this difference will be found to exist in 
cartridges by the same maker as the load- 
ing is frequently changed, permit me to con- 
sider the .32-20 Winchester rifle cartridge, 
when used in a revolver, and also the .38 
Smith & Wesson cartridge when used in 
revolvers. I think we shall readily see why 
different results are often reported by 
writers when using these two cartridges 
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which have been loaded to give varying re- 
sults as regards velocity and energy. Some 
of the cartridges to be mentioned were 
loaded with black, smokeless and Lesmok 
powders. Figures for semi-smokeless cart- 
ridges were not at hand but from my use 
of cartridges in revolvers using semi-smoke- 
less ammunition I should say that such 
cartridges will be found about as powerful 
as the average. 


Velocity for .32-20 

when used in revolvers. Energy. 
806 ft. secs . lbs. 
Bee 0k? WOR s ovina voresd faa 148. ft. lbs. 
DOT ee WOR ci cts dace’ onesie 144.6 ft. Ibs. 
885 ft. secs ft. lbs. 
860 ft. secs ft. lbs. 
800 to 830 ft. secs. (about).145 ft. (about) 
1160 ft. secs 9 ft. lbs. 


For the .388 Smith & Wesson: 

O85 8h BOOB ice cccdscew 275 «ft. Ibs. 
867.9 ft. secs . Ibs. 
O56 * Fe ON ead h vedecen 296 ft. Ibs. 
1056 to 1085 ft. secs. (about) 340 ft. (about) 


The highest velocity with the .32-20 
(1,160 f. s.) was with Lesmok ammunition. 
Powder used for the highest velocity for 
the .38 Special not given but am inclined 
to think it was smokeless as other cart- 
ridges mentioned in letter from makers 
were given as having been loaded with 
black powder. Some of the figures given 
above were handed me by the makers nine 
and ten years ago; others within the last 
year or so. 

Now study the above figures carefully and 
then tell us which of the two sizes under 
consideration will give the greatest killing 
power. 

It would be manifestly unfair to compare 
the lowest velocity of one size against the 
highest velocity of the other size. A bet- 
ter way would be to compare the lowest 
velocity of the .32-20 against the lowest 
velocity of the .88 Special; also the highest 
velocities of the two as well as their ener- 
gies. If we do this we can get a fairly ac- 
curate idea as to their relative power. And 
if we do this, we will find that the .38 
Special has the best of it, so far as figures 
can prove a thing, but if the two cartridges 
were to be tried out on game and reports 
submitted to prove the superiority of either, 
reports would be decidedly conflicting. 
Game struck in the same places act so dif- 
ferently, sometimes, that absolutely reliable 
deductions cannot always be made. In 
size and weight of bullet the .38 has the 
best of it. But the round pointed, hard 
alloy bullet of the .38 Special will not give 
the mutilating effect of a similar size bul- 
let of pure lead and having a flat point. 
Here the soft, flat-pointed .32-20 has often 
proven a good killer though I do not con- 
sider it the equal in power of the .38 Spe- 
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cial under average conditions. We are con- 
sidering the two cartridges shot from re- 
volvers, remember. 

Now which of the following three cart- 
ridges, when used in revolvers, is the most 
powerful? the .38-40, the .44-40 or the .45 
Colt? I have never been able to get fig- 
ures for the .38-40 but understand that it 
gives a higher velocity than either of the 
others. I-have heard some claim one thing 
and some another. And much of this dif- 
ference of opinion, I believe, has existed 
due to difference in loading, some of the 
shooters forming opinions from a single, or 
at least a few tests, while others have been 
lead astray by varying behavior of the 
game shot. Not having the ballistics for 
the .38-40 when used in a revolver, we will 
give it credit for having slightly the best 
of it in velocity but, probably about the 
equal of the .44-40 in actual killing power 
when both cartridges are loaded with the 
same style of bullets and standard low-veloc- 
ity powder charges. Whether I am right or 
not I am willing to leave for the readers to 
decide. Now we will consider the .44-40 
(when used in a revolver, of course) and 
the .45 Colt. I speak of the .45 as though 
it were to be used in a Colt revolver; use 
it in a Smith & Wesson if you like; the 
difference in results won’t be noticeable 
enough to quarrel over. 

At the beginning let us keep in mind 
that both the .44-40 and .45 Colt cartridges 
have been loaded by the factories with as 
light as 28 grains of black powder; also 
that the factory .45 smokeless load, so far 
as I know, has never exceeded 776 f. s. 
And, I think, most of the shooting with the 
.45 in recent years has been with these but 
little better than mid-range .45 smokeless 
loads. Now to compare the results secured 
with either the 28 grains black powder load 
or the smokeless loads mentioned, with the 
cartridges originally designed for these 
arms would be entirely unfair. The .44-40 
black powder load, so far as I know, has 
always exceeded 1,000 f. s., while the .45 
UMC black powder load (40 grains black, 
remember) has always exceeded 900 f. s. 
The velocity for the 35-grain black powder 
load I do not know, but have figures for a 
38-grain black powder load of but 770 f. s. 
—same as for the smokeless load in this 
size. Which of the two sizes is the most 
powerful Without discussing the various 
kinds and charges of powders used, or the 
different types and weights of bullets that 
are often used in the two sizes, the matter, 
so far as I am concerned, can be disposed 
of briefly as follows: Forgetting ‘all about 
the figures for velocity and energy given in 
the several letters for these cartridges be- 
fore me, I should sum the matter up some- 
thing like this: Using the .45 with its 255- 
grain bullet and speeded up to just over 
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900 f. s. and the .44 Winchester cartridge 
with a 210-grain bullet with a velocity just 
over 1,000 f. s., I should expect very little 
difference in actual killing results. So far 
as I know to the contrary, the highest veloc- 
ity smokeless cartridge for the .45 is 
about 776 f. s. If one intends using fac- 
tory ammunition—smokeless, I should have 
said—and wants the most powerful revol- 
ver, let him get a Colt or Smith & Wesson 
for either the .38-40 or .44-40 Winchester 
rifle cartridges. If intending to use black 
powder or semi-smokeless ammunition, 
then choose the .45. If he knows of a sat- 
isfactory smokeless load (i. e., one exceed- 
ing 900 f. s.) that can be turned out by 
aid of the Ideal tools, then get the .45 and 
be happy. I have in mind some tests to be 
made one of these days that may be re- 
ported if successful. 

The preceding remarks do not by any 
means dispose of this interesting subject, 
but will leave it for the present while I 
switch to the high-velocity cartridges. 
While I may have misunderstood Mr. Hibbs, 
I am under the impression that he believes 
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N° 6 


revolver chambered for the .44 Winchester rifle cartridge loaded with 
No. 80 smokeless powder and 210-grain Ideal bullet. Size of group 1% inches. 
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No. 2—Smallest group out of.five trials at 50 yards, from rest, with single-action Colt 
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that the .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40 Winchester 
rifle cartridges, when loaded with metal 
patch bullets, are also loaded with high- 
pressure smokeless powder. Also that 
while he believes these cartridges were not 
intended for use in revolvers, at the same 
time he seems to think they are being used 
in them all over the country. That I may 
make myself clear, permit me to‘say that 
I have never shot any high-velocity cart- 
ridges in a revolver. The manufacturers 
warn shooters against using them in such 
arms; also the Winchester people advise 
against using in their 1873 model rifle. 
From this I take it that the pressures, while 
not excessive for the 1892 and 1894 Marlin 
rifles would be dangerous when used in re- 
volvers or in the 1873 Winchester, the lat- 
ter arm having not nearly so strongly a 
locked action as the other two mentioned. 
I am inclined to think, however, that the 
.32-20 high-velocity cartridge could be safely 
used in the single action Colt, but kindly 
keep in mind that I do not advise it when 
the makers warn against using in revolvers. 
While the .32-20 high-velocity cartridge 


18.2 grains DuPont 
No. 3—Smallest 


six-shot group from rest at 50 yards with .44-40 Colt single-action and R.A.-U.M.C. smoke- 


less cartridges. Size of group 2% inches. 
Colt after cutting out one of the six shots. 
inches. 
R. A.-U. M.C. ammunition. Size 1% inches. 
with .38 Smith & Wesson Perfected Model. 

No. 358246. Size of group 2 inches. 


cia] at 50 yards; 8.8 grains DuPont No. 80 and 160-grain Ideal bullet No. 36275. 
This represents smallest group with this arm from rest 
No. 10 


let not listed in late Ideal catalogs. 
at 50 yards. Size of group 2% inches. 


No. 4—Size of one group at 50 yards with S. A. 
R. A.-U. M. C. smokeless. 
No. 5—Size of one rest group at 50 yards with S. A. Colt after eliminating one shot. 

No. 6—Smallest group at 50 yards from rest 
Load 5.8 grains DuPont No. 80 and Ideal bullet 
No. 9—Six shots from rest with 5-inch .38 S. & W. Spe- 


From rest. Size 1% 


This bul- 


Smallest group made off-hand with 5-inch 


.88 Smith & Wesson Special at 50 yards; 9.1 grains DuPont No. 80 and 160-grain Ideal bul- 


let No. 36275. Size of group 2% inches. 
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might be safely used in the single action 
Colt due to it being made on the .45 frame 
with the result that both barrel and frame 
are very heavy, one might get in trouble 
from primers bulging back into the firing 
pin hold preventing revolving of cylinder 
readily. This is mere theory based on some 
experiences I have had with some primers 
in some revolvers when exceeding the 
standard loads. This might not happen 
with the No. 64% brass primer used in the 
H, V. UMC cartridge, but think it possible 
with the copper primer used in the Win- 
chester shell. Now one might argue that 
if the H. V. cartridge should prove safe in 
the S. A. Colt of this caliber, and the brass 
primer headed off the trouble suggested 
above, that such loads would prove very 
satisfactory. Years ago, when reloading 
the .45 Colt cartridges, 1 had many misfires 
when compelled to use the brass No, 2% 
primers due to the blunt firing pin driving 
the hard brass primer through the primer 
pocket. Brass primers might work all 
right for reloading in the .32-20 H. V. but 
there is a doubt in my mind concerning this. 

I trust that Mr. Hibbs will not under- 
stand me as contradicting him in any way, 
but believing that he may be mistaken in- 
clines me to write the following: Where 
l think he may be mistaken is in thinking 
that all .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40 cartridges 
loaded with metal-patch bullets and smoke- 
less powders are of necessity high-pressure 
cartridges. Strictly speaking, these are not 
high-pressure or high-power cartridges. 
They are called high-velocity cartridges for 
the simple reason that the velocities ex- 
ceed the black powder charges originally 
used in the same size shells. The smoke- 
less cartridges he mentions as having metal- 
patch bullets and loaded with high-pressure 
powder, and which he states are being used 
in revolvers all over the country are, l 
think, the ordinary low-velocity smokeless 
cartridges suitable for Winchester and 
Marlin rifles; also for revolvers. And in 
mentioning rifles, this, in this instance, will 
include the Winchester model 1873. In step- 
ping into the average hardware or gun 
store and calling for say .32-20, .38-40 or 
.44-40 smokeless cartridges the intending 
purchaser might be handed anything, but if 
one were to order any, or all three, of the 
above cartridges from the factory, and 
wanted the high-velocity cartridges he 
would have to specify same plainly in his 
order otherwise he would be sent the ordi- 
nary low-velocity smokeless. And these 
low-velocity, metal-patch, smokeless cart- 
ridges are the ones, I think, Mr. Hibbs has 
in mind as being used in revolvers. 

There are other high-velocity cartridges 
for rifles, such as the .32-40 and .38-55 (Win- 
chester make) and .45-70, .45-90 and .50-110, 
and, contrary to the general belief, can be 


safely used in the soft steel barrels of Win- 
chester and Marlin rifles. But, so far as l 
know, there are but a few (three, I think) 
strictly high-power cartridges loaded in 
shelis originally designed for black powder 
and they are the .32-40, .38-55 and .40-65—R. 
A.—UMC loading. Having talked with so 
many who were afraid to use the above 
cartridges in the ordinary black powder 
barrels inclines me to state that I took the 
matter up with the UMC people away back 
in 1910 (this concerning the .32-40 and .38-55 
H, P. of their make) with the result that in 
their reply they stated that they had used 
both the .32-40 and .38-55 H. P. cartridges in 
model 1894 Winchester rifles with soft steel 
barrels obtaining satisfactory results and 
that their guarantee of these cartridges in- 
cluded such rifles if in good repair. Since 
then I have used the UMC H. P. cartridges 
in the two sizes mentioned in various rifles 
including the soft steel barrel model 1894 
Winchesters., 

I note that Mr. Thomas reports bullets 
jarring loose and blocking the cylinder when 
using some 40-grain black powder cartridges 
in his .45 Colt. This is something I have 
never encountered with the factory cart- 
ridges, but it can easily happen with re- 
loaded cartridges, but, from my experience, 
never does when one has the Ideal No. 3 
Special tools with the necessary attach- 
ments and the re-loading is properly done. 
By sizing the muzzles of the shells back as 
far as the bullets are entered, the bullets 
fit friction tight. This of itself will hold 
the bullets very firm, but in the fully 
charged, large caliber revolver cartridges it 
is well to-adjust the tool to crimp the shell 
besides. And especially is this advisable 
when reloading the .44-40. One can, if not 
careful, buckle, and thereby ruin, every 
shell of this type, which includes the .38-40 
and .32-20, if levers are closed improperly. 
By closing with a firm, even pressure it 
never happens. One cannot too strongly 
endorse the Ideal No. 3 Special. 

From statements made by various writers 
in Outdoor Life, as well as from letters re- 
ceived from various correspondents, I note 
there are not a few in search of more pow- 
erful loads than can generally be had for 
some of the large caliber revolvers, and 
particularly the .45 Colt. One can use more 
powerful charges than regularly turned out 
by the manufacturers, but my advice is to 
be satisfied when you get loads equalling 
the 40-grain black powder load of the .38-40, 
.44-40 and .45 Colt. All such loads can prop- 
erly be classified with the ones used in a 
man-size gun and will kill anything that any 
one would ever want to shoot with a re- 
volver. One can increase the standard 
Bull’s Eye charge in the .44-40 and .45 more 
than is generally supposed with safety but 
one runs into considerable heat, and there- 
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fore trouble, with the result that bullets 
fuse and the barrel leads. Without com- 
menting on the merits of Sharpshooter as a 
revolver powder, I might add that [ have 
it from pretty good authority that 18 grains 
of this powder can be used in the single 
action .44-40 Colt but that this charge must 
not be exceeded. And I should think not 
as this is running dangerously near the pro- 
hibited factory high-velocity load of 19 
grains of this powder. The 16-grain R. A. 
UMC factory load is the most powerful one 
I have used in the Colt and is as 
powerful a load as I am looking for in the 
.44-40. While giving a velocity of but 875 
f. s., the load that interests me most at 
present, and one that will continue to in- 
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out of a possible 100. 
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N° 8 


No. 7—This target was made on a plain eight-inch bull, off-hand, at 50 yards. 
shows the score had it been shot on Standard American Target. 
Load 39 grains semi-smokeless and Ideal 210-grain bullet No. 42498. 
No. 8—This target was made on a plain eight-inch bull’s-eye. 
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group which measured 2% inches. Same 
bullet and powder charge. Oh, yes, larger 
off-hand groups have been made by the 
writer than the one mentioned, but it would 
seem proper to include the 2%-inch group 
as it was made immediately after the last 
three rest groups which wound up the tests 
for the day. Of the 14 five shot strings, one 
of them off-hand, but one group is larger 
than four inches. Other tests, made with 
other loads, not having proved as satisfac- 
tory, has induced me to tie to the DuPont 
No. 80 charge. Without doubt there are 
other shooters—plenty of them—who can 
take one of these 6-inch Perfected S. & W. 
guns and beat the above. Let ’em go to it 
and report results. I won’t smear myself 
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This cut 
Made with Colt single-ac- 
Score 94 
This 


cut shows the score had it been shot on Standard American Target. Ten shots off-hand with 
.44-40 Colt single-action at 50 yards. Load 18.2 grains DuPont No. 80 and Ideal 210-grain 


bullet No. 42498. 


Score 93 out of a possible 100. 


No. 11—Eighteen shots from rest at 50 


yards with .44-40 hand-ejector Smith & Wesson with 18.2 grains DuPont No. 80 and Ideal 


210-grain bullet. 
appeared on Standard American Target. 


taken for this target at top of bull’s-eye. 


terest me until a better one can be found, 
is the 18.2 grains DuPont No. 80 smokeless. 
While this charge can be increased some 
what, I have been content to use the 18.2 
grain charge recommended by the powder 
makers. 

In August Outdoor Life I mentioned the 
.38 Smith & Wesson Perfected Model revol- 
ver and the fact that of the ten five-shot 
groups fired with it from rest at 50 yards 
but one of them was larger than four inches. 
Permit me now to add that since then three 
more five-shot groups have been fired with 


it, but with a different bullet, at this range, - 


from rest followed by one string, same bul- 
let, off-hand. Size of groups follow: 3%, 
4, 2%, 3%, 2%, 35%, 4, 5%, 2 and 3%. These 
were with the Ideal 2-groove bullet No. 
358246 and 5.8 grains DuPont No. 80 semoke- 
less. Three five-shot strings, from _ rest, 
old Ideal one-groove, 145-grain bullet and 
5.8 grains DuPont No. 80: 2%, 3 and 3% 
inches. This was followed by one off-hand 


Made on plain eight-inch bull’s-eye. 
Score 
tested shot lower from rest than off-hand. To bring group to 


Cut shows target as it would have 
173 out of a possible 180. Ali revolvers 
center of bull, aim was 


with scrapping paint or anything of the 
kind, if all their groups run under two 
inches. In all the tests made with this 
little gun Dominion shells were used. As 
loaded at the factory these shells shot 
finely, but, like all Dominion shells I have 
ever tried to reload they were not satisfac- 
tory. Expanded more than other shells, 
while often, after a few times being used, 
primers were driven through primer pockets 
and misfires, of course, followed. If the 
Ideal people only made the No. 3 Special 
tool for this cartridge trouble from loose 
fitting bullets could be overcome by sizing 
muzzle of shell. 

Several years ago, when using the 1891 
Smith & Wesson (I had three of them) I 
thought the ideal revolver, of its power, was 
in my hands. While I care little for the 
double action feature of the Perfected 
model, at the same time it has features 
about it that appeal to me so strongly that 
it is the one gun that travels pretty nearly 
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wherever I point my toes. This has the 
black rubber target stocks of the ’91 model 
(not now easily obtained, however) and 
target sights which I have worked over to 
suit. I do not know of a better made revol- 
ver of its power nor of one that suits me as 
well, 

Now a few words concerning a gun that 
ranks with tne “big fellows,’ and that is 
preferred by thousands to all other large 
caliber revolvers—the single action Colt 
using the .44-40 Winchester rifle cartridge 
which has so often been spoken of as inac- 
curate when used in a revolver. This par- 
ticular point has so often been dwelt upon 
that I again feel like showing a few targets 
to show that sometimes somewhat better 
than shotgun patterns.result. In my No- 
vember, 1915, articie results secured with 
the .44-40 Hand Ejector model Smith & 
Wesson were reported. As the reader may 
remember, there was one six-shot group 
shown made with that arm, from rest, at 
50 yards that would all be covered or 
touched by a circle 1%, inches in diameter. 
This, remember, was the smallest six-shot 
group of several trials. Never having tried 
out a revolver from rest previous to that 
time, I was anxious to see how near I could 
come to securing a 2-inch group which I had 
read had been made with both Colt and 
Smith & Wesson revolvers, from rest, at 50 
yards, with the .44 Winchester full charged 
cartridge. To get a group smaller than 
two inches was very gratifying. The 
Smith & Wesson had a very light, smooth 
trigger pull, and sights that I considered 
superior to any others—at least they suited 
me better than others as I had them worked 
over to suit me personally. 

The 1%-inch group mentioned above was 
made with Winchester smokeless ammuni- 
tion. In the single action Colt I am now to 
write about, Winchester cartridges were 
not at hand to try out but emptied the cyl- 
inder 16 times loaded with R. A.—U.M.C. 
smokeless, soft-point cartridges, (at 50 
yards, from rest, of course) and once with 
reloaded semi-smokeless powder cartridges, 
the size of group for the last mentioned am- 
munition being 2% inches. Powder charge 
39 grains (bulk) semi-smokeless. 

The two smallest R. A.—U.M.C. groups 
were 21% and 2% inches with the coveted 
2-inch group still not in sight. Of the 17 
groups mentioned but five of them were 
over 5 inches. This may look good enough 
to many who have always contended that 
accuracy with one of these revolvers, or 
any revolver using this ammunition, was 
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not to be expected. At the time the above 
shooting was done, the sights used were 
not equal to the ones I have since equipped 
this arm with, so in reporting results fur- 
ther on it would not be fair to claim the 
R. A.-U. M. C. cartridges will not show bet- 
ter than a 2%-inch group. Today, Aug. 
9, 1916—in fact since beginning this article 
—I have been lucky and am now prepared 
to show a better than 2-inch group made 
with the 7% single action .44-40 Colt of 
mine at 50 yards, from rest, with 18.2 
grains DuPont No. 80 and 210-grain cast 
bullet, No. 42498. I had shot this load, 
both off-hand and from rest, in the Smith 
& Wesson; also from a single action Colt 
fitted with'a Bisley barrel, as well as off- 
hand in my new Colt, but ngt from rest in 
this arm. Five strings only were fired with 
following results: 4, 5%, 1%, 3% and 3 
inches. I’m not expecting to see that 1%- 
inch group beaten every day by any man 

eliving, but realize that there are plenty of 
shooters, accumstomed to shooting these 
big guns, and who know what they are 
capable of doing, who can make a much 
better average than that represented by all 
the work I have turned out. I also know 
that there are also plenty of men who hold 
to the opinion that close groups, or high 
scores,—either or both,—are impossible 
with any revolver using the .44 Winchester 
rifle cartridge. This is one reason why 1 
bring this matter to the attention of Out- 
door Life’s many readers. 

I am showing two off-hand targets made 
with this S. A. Colt at 50 yards that I would 
like to feel competent to equal every day 
with any one-hand arm. Not remarkable 
for the experts who can keep well in the 
“nineties” with their finely-sighted, light- 
triggered, squib-loaded target arms, but so 
much better than so many believe possible 
with a heavily charged single action Colt 
using the often derided .44 Winchester rifle 
cartridge that I hope to be excused for 
showing the targets mentioned. In wind- 
ing up these remarks, permit me to suggest 
that if the hair-splitting target shooters 
would devote as much time to shooting the 
big Colt or Smith & Wesson revolvers, with 
full charges, as they do to shooting their 
pet target guns, with their special target 
loads, and would have these big and heavily 
charged revolvers equipped with suitable 
sights and light trigger pulls, results would 
be secured that would be appreciated by the 
majority who have held to the popular belief 
that accuracy with the big six-shooters was 
impossible. 


In Regard to Revolver Cartridges. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I suppose that I 


had ought to make a noise about a few of 


the things that some of Outdoor Life’s cor- 


respondents have said in regard to what I 
had to say about certain revolvers and 
cartridges, but it’s too much bother for 
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what there is in it, and I will say only that 
I stated facts in regard to what I have 
learned by experience, Also I will say that 
in spite of all that has been said about the 
.32-20, .38-40 and .44-40 cartridges being 
loaded with rifle powder, my .38-40 Colt, 
with the factory smokeless, soft-point cart- 
ridges easily outshoots the .45 Colt that I 
have tried it against. 

It requires less elevation at all ranges 
beyond point blank and its point blank 
range (so-called) is about a third greater 
than that of the .45. 

At long range the velocity of the .38-40 
Colt is so much greater than that of the .45 
that it is very easy to see the difference 
by the time it takes for the two bullets to 
reach the target and kick up the dust. A 
bullet the size and weight of the .38-40 bul- 
let, with a velocity great enough to expand 
it in the way that those from my Colt ex- 
pand, cannot but have good killing power, 
and time and again I have demonstrated 
this power on game. In the matter of kill- 
ing large game, including many grizzly 
bears, I am experienced, and I will say 
positively that for killing big game the 
.38-40 that I have is better than any .45 
Colt that I ever fired, or ever shot against 
in the hands of another man. No matter 
what may be said in regard to the power 
and accuracy of the .45 Colt, the .38-40 Colt 
has abundance of both, and has the ad- 
vantage of metal-cased, soft-point bullets 
and good velocity. 

In regard to the .32-20 and .38 Special, 
these two cartridges compare, one with the 
other, in black powder loads, about as the 
.82-40 compares with the .44-40, and I never 
heard anyone claim that the .44-40 was as 
good a game cartridge as the .32-40. 

Of the four cartridges just named, the .38 
Special is the one in which the lead is out 
of proportion to the powder, and in loading 
many thousands of these four different 
cartridges the .38 Special was the only one 
in which I could not get power enough to 
make the bullet expand and make a ragged 
wound in flesh. I used black and bulk 
smokeless powder and never supposed it 
to be safe to use other powder in loading 
revolver cartridges, but do suppose that the 
kind of powder I use in my shotgun would 
put speed into a .38 Special bullet—and a 
crimp in the gun that shot it. 

I liked the .38 Special, officer’s model, 
fine for shooting tin cans, and its double- 
action feature was the best self-cocking ar- 
rangement I ever used; but it should be 
remembered that my revolver talk had to 
do with revolvers for the use of woodsmen, 
and that woodsmen often make long trips 
in the wilderness under circumstances that 
prevent the carrying of a rifle. I have 
trapped through several winters without 
having a rifle with me at all, and the win: 
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ter that I used the .38 Officer’s model my 
rifle was on Wind River and I was trapping 
on different branches of Snake River. 
About the first of April the snow crusted 
and the big grizzly of that country came 
out of his den and crossed my trap line. 
There was no one else within twenty-five 
miles of there and no chance of getting a 
different gun, so I struck out on the bear’s 
trail with the .38 Special for a weapon and 
I chased that bear all over ten square 
miles of a timbered hillside. I got close to 
him in thick spruce and rousted him out of 
holes in the snow several times, but it was 
snowing so that I could not see plainly in 
the thick timber and I did not get a shot. 
Dark compelled me to quit him and by 
morning his track snowed out and I failed 
to jump him by circling the hillside. 

Now, with all of my poor opinion of the 
.38 Special as a killer 1 was not afraid of 
that big bear and did not doubt but what I 
could kill him easily if I could get him to 
charge, nor did I doubt that he would charge 
if I could but get a shot into him, but I had 
no hope of doing him any serious harm by 
shooting him in the body with that .38 Spe- 
cial. A possible chance of striking the heart 
was the only chance of a body shot killing 
such a bear with that cartridge, because it 
would not tear in the lungs, and blood ves- 
sels would push out of its way just as they 
would out of the way of a blunt-pointed ar- 
row. It ought not to be necessary, in the 
face of modern development in rifle cart- 
ridges, to go to great length to convince 
anyone that a well-balanced cartridge can- 
not be improved by increasing the weight 
of the bullet, nor the diameter of the bullet, 
without increasing the powder charge, yet 
the .32-20 and the .38-40, as loaded by the 
Winchester company, are well balanced 
cartridges, and the only advantage that the 
.88 Special and .45 Colt have over them is 
an increase in“diameter and weight of bul- 
lets. When it comes to striking power, I 
can take a double hand hammer on a long 
handle and make most any sort of a six 
gun’s blow sound like dropping a pea: But, 
a 45-grain .22 bullet driven by plenty of 
powder is better for bear killing than any 
sort of a hammer driven by hand power. 
In this discussion, so far as I am concerned, 
accuracy is not a point, because any of the 
guns included will shoot better than I can 
hold them. I can hold them well enough 
to kill a bear on a broadside shot at 50 
yards with any of the W. C. F. calibers. 

In the old-time black powder cartridges 
we used to consider, and demonstrate, that 
for reasonable accuracy, and _ velocity 
enough to get good killing power, the bullet 
should have from four to five times the 
weight of the powder charge. 

For the greatest accuracy attainable, the 
bullet should have about seven times the 
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weight of the powder charge and should 
have good diameter. By reducing the 
weight of the bullet, and its diameter, we 
could change the proportion of powder and 
lead, as in the .40-82, and increase the veloc- 
ity without great loss of accuracy. 

This idea was sometimes carried to ex- 
tremes in search for higher velocity, but 
whenever the weight of the bullet was re- 
duced to less than about three and a half 
times the weight of the powder charge the 
cartridge lacked the accuracy to give effect 
to its higher velocity. Whenever, in attain- 
ing accuracy, the weight of the bullet was 
increased to much more than five times the 
weight of the powder charge the trajectory 
became so high that the load lost class as 
a game killer and went into the target-cart- 
ridge class, 

I have never experimented with high- 
power smokeless powder, because every 
rough-neck that I ever knew to get any im- 
provement over high velocity factory cart- 
ridges “busted his gun;” but I have loaded 
a good many hundreds of pounds of black 
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powder in rifle and revolver cartridges for 

my own use, A. C. ROWELL. 
Colorado. 


Note.—In -the average polished-up article 
appearing in the sportsman press the author 
is often able to “fool the public” thru his 
superior command of language, but in the 
case of A. C. Rowell we can say from per- 
sonal knowledge that he speaks from an ex- 
perience with firearms born of a lifetime in 
the woods. While hunting in the wilderness 


‘ of Wyoming we have more than once run 


across his camps and have met many men 
who know him. In fact, on a sheep hunt 
which we enjoyed the past September on 
Dinwoody Creek, Wyo., we camped at the 
farthest point up this stream at which a 
camp had ever been made. Upon inquiring 
who had formerly made this camp we were 
told, “an old-time trapper and hunter, now 
removed to Colorado,” and our next question 
elicited the information that his name was 
A. C. Rowell. Mr. Rowell is to our knowl- 
edge a most powerful physical example of 
manhood, a good shot on game, a man who 
has studied game and game killing almost as 
an art, and one whose camp-fires have 
burned in many isolated sections of the wild 
West for dozens of years.—Editor. 


A Dissertation on the All-Round Revolver. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in almost 
every issue of Outdoor Life that someone 
is asking for information as to the best all- 
around revolver or the one nearest to it. 
Most of the answers to these questions 
seem to run to the Colt Army Special or 
Smith & Wesson Military, wherein I think 
they make a mistake. I may, of course, be 
mistaken, but I consider both of these guns 
too large for all-around purposes. My idea 
of an all-around gun is one which can be 
carried in the pocket around home in town, 
in'a belt holster or the pocket when in the 
woods or game field and for occasional tar- 
get practice, which is most]y at tin cans 
and similar articles by the great majority 
of shooters. Now, I believe an all-around 
gun is carried most of the ‘time in the 
pocket, some of the time in the woods and 
only occasionally shot at target. If this is 
the case the gun shouldn’t be of such size 
as to be very unhandy fér a pocket gun, 
which the Colt Army Special and Smith & 
Wesson Military are. The arm should also 
shoot a cartridge powerful enough to kill 
anything that might be met with in the 
locality in which it will be carried. 1 nave 
in mind two guns, the Colt Police Positive 
Special and the S. & W. Perfected. The 
first mentioned is an ideal gun for such 
purposes as I have mentioned. It is not 
nearly so large or heavy as the guns pre- 
viously mentioned and still shoots the same 
cartridges. There has been some com- 
plaint of this gun’s being too light for the 
cartridges it uses, especially the .38 Special. 
I consider these complaints unfounded. 





No one complains of the recoil of the .380 
automatic cartridges, but hold a Colt Police 
Positive Special loaded with the .38 Special 
with the same “squeeze” as you do a .380 
automatic and I think you will not find any 
difference as to the recoil or hurting the 
hand or throwing the gun out of position 
in the hand. This gun weighs 22 ounces 
and the cartridges are loaded with 21 
grains of black powder; the Single Action 
Army Colt with barrel the same length, 
proportionately, weighs 37 ounces and uses 
a cartridge loaded with 40 grains of black 
powder and a bullet almost twice as heavy 
as the .38 Special, but no one complains of 
the disagreeable recoil. Some will say, that 
the grip of the Police Special is smaller and 
less secure. While I will not admit that it 
is less secure, still if this is granted still it 
should be perfectly correct if only half as 
secure, as the recoil is only about half in 
proportion. I have shot one of these guns 
a great number of times and the more I 
shoot it the less I notice the recoil, which 
is natural, of course. In fact, I never think 
of it at all, and I can do just exactly as good 
shooting as with my S. & W. Military using 
the same cartridge. 

As for the 8S. & W. Perfected which I 
mentioned, if a person lives in a locality 
where no large game is to be found and 
only a vague possibility of having to use the 
arm for self-defense, there is no revolver 
obtainable in this country that has as 
smooth or quick an action and none better, 
made, if as good. 1 consider this arm the 
best by a large per cent of any pocket gun 
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made. My oniy objection to it is that it 
holds only five cartridges, tho this will in 
99 cases out of 100 be all that is needed. 
The balance of this gun is perfect and I can 
shoot it as well using it double action as I 
can my Colt Police Positive, single. 

Some have complained that the cartridge 
is not powerful enough. As I have said, in 
a country where no large game is to be met 
with I consider it sufficiently powerful for 
any purpose. I have killed cattle, hogs, 
dogs and coyotes with one and I have not 
been compelled to shoot more than one 
time, tho I generally shoot an animal thru 
the head to kill them as quickly as possible 
in case I have knocked them down by 
shooting thru the shoulder or other spot in 
the body. As far as killing men is con- 
cerned, few of us will ever be compelled to 
do it, and if so it might be well to consider 
that more men have been killed with this 
cartridge than all other cartridges together, 
if police records are correct. This does not 
mean in war times, of course. This arm is 
as flat as an automatic, or so nearly so that 
the difference is not noticeable. Because 
of its shape it carries much more handily; 
the first shot can be fired much quicker 
than with any automatic and the following 
shots just as quick or quicker if the shoot- 
ing is done with aim or without it. Per- 
sonally I can shoot it quicker than any au- 
tomatic, and I’ve owned them all. I once 
had a friend take a Savage .380 and I took 
the Perfected and we tried this out and I 
could draw and shoot four times before he 
could draw the automatic and shoot once, 
and when shooting the first shot at the 
same time and following as quickly as pos- 
sible with the balance of them I could shoot 
the Perfected just a trifle faster. And the 
S. & W. is much more accurate than any 
.32 or .380 automatic. 

If one wants an all-around gun I am posi- 
tive that they cannot do better than to 
choose one of the guns I have named, in .38 
caliber, and I would take blue finish, and 
with 4-inch barrel. 

While about it I might say something 
about a gun which, in an article a few 
months ago about the Colt New Service I 
said I had had little experience with, This 
is the S. & W. .44 Military. I have since 
that time purchased one of these guns in 
the .44 Special caliber and with 64-inch 
barrel. As I stated in my previous article 
I have a small hand, and while I can op- 
erate the New Service satisfactorily, still I 
can operate the S. & W. even better. The 
grip is smaller and flatter; and by the way, 
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I want to say that I think the Colt people 
make the grips of all their arms too “fat.” 
While I haven’t been able, as yet, to do any 
better shooting with the S. & W. than I did 
with the New Service, still I think I am go- 
ing to do much better with practice. The 
grip of this arm is absolutely perfect for 
me and couldn’t be improved upon, and the 
balance is beautiful. As far as the action 
is concerned it is much quicker than the 
Colt and easier to operate double action. 
The front cylinder lock, too, pleases me 
greatly, and-I believe that with the front 
of the cylinder held by practically two locks 
it is as strong in this respect as the S. A. 
Colt and much more handy to operate. By 
the way, the grip is almost the same as to 
slant as the S. A. Colt, or the nearest to it 
of any gun made and more secure because 
of the comb or crest or whatever you call it, 
which keeps it from sliding out of place 
upon recoil as it does in the S, A. Colt. 
While I wanted one of these arms in the 
.44-40 or .45 Colt caliber, the Smith & Wes- 
son people wrote me that because of the 
great rush that was on at the time they 
couldn’t furnish it, but that I could get one 
later. However, I have been greatly pleased 
with the .44 Special and do not know that 
I will change. 

Several people have asked if this arm 
could not be used for both the .44-40 and .44 
Special by substituting different cylinders. 
They can, as the boring of the barrel is the 
same. Also, for the benefit of those who 
have mentioned substituting .38-40 barrel 
for the regular .41 barrel in their Single 
Action Colts and Army Specials, I will say 
that the bore of the barrel is exactly the 
same for the two cartridges, being bored 
.397 and rifled abowt .0035, which’ is correct 
for the .38-40 and leaves almost no expan- 
sion for the .41. This is the boring used by 
the Colt people today and for the last few 
years, but if the gun is a very old one this 
will probably not be the case. 

In closing I would like to say to the 
editor and the writers for Outdoor Life that 
the revolver discussions in this magazine 
are the best that I have seen and are of 
more interest to me than anything else in 
the magazine. In fact, I take this magazine 
for these articles almost exclusively, tho 
the hunting stories are fine, and especially 
the numerous photographs in each issue. I 
should like to hear from A. C. Rowell again, 
as to his guns and hunting experiences. 
They surely sound true to me. 

Iowa, LLOYD F. BROWN. 


A Correction of a ‘‘Correction.’’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very much 
surprised to see, in the September issue, a 
contradiction of my statement that in the 
latter days of the S. A. Colt in the U. S. 


had rot KNOWN I was right. 


Army, the gun had a 5%-inch barrel. I 
would never have made this statement if | 
However, 
to correct an erroneous impression, I wrote 
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the Colt people and am enclosing a copy 0) 
their letter in answer to my inquiry, which 
should settle the matter. In the latter days 
of the S. A. Colt in the U. S. Army, the 
length of the barrel WAS 5% inches. 
California. J. E. MORRIS. 


Mr. J. E. Morris, Los Angles, Cal. 
Dear Sir:—Answering yours of the 11th, 
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beg to advise that the S. A. Army revolver 
furnished the U. S. Government many years 
ago originally had 7%-inch barrel. Later 
on the arms were returned by the govern- 
ment to have barrel reduced to 544 inches. 
We trust the above will give you the de- 
sired information. 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., 
A, L. Ulrich, Secretary. 


Some Newton Notes. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I suppose that in 
the discussion of a comparatively new arm, 
any casual observations are, in a measure, 
welcome. 

Regarding the two Newton loads with 

which I am familiar, the .30 and the .256, 
there has been much said in Outdoor 
Life, the past few years. 
Many of the statements seem 
to check out along the line? 
of personal observations. To 
others I took exceptions. 

A little over two years ago 
1 obtained from Mr, Newton, 
in the usual way in such mat- 
ters, a Waffeinfabrik Mauser, 
rechambered for the .30 New 
ton shell. This was among 
the first of the .30s to have 
the full base shell, as con- 
trasted with the .30 Adolph, 
which had the base turned 
down to fit in the standard 
8 mm, bolt-head. 

This gun was pretty thoroly 

tried out at the targets, and 
onafewrabbits, Don’t laugh. 
A “jack” makes a dandy 
mark to tfy out one’s sfill at 
snap firing; that is, one sit- 
ting up by a bunch of sage. 
A “jack” in full retreat is a 
pretty sad object for a rifle 
When you hit a rabbit with a 
.30 or .256 Newton anywhere 
near center “he ain’t”—that’s 
all. On the rifle range the 
.30 could hold its own with 
the ’06 Springfield. The rifle 
tho it weighed less than 7% 
lbs., could be fired offhand 
without the recoil bothering, 
tho it felt rather heavier than 
the ’06. Shooting prone one 
needs a recoil pad either on 
the gun or shoulder. 

A hunting trip for that fall 


“straight line” reloading tool fitting not only 
his series of shells, but other modern ones 
such as the .250-3000 ’06 Springfield, .22 H. 
P, and others. The tool not only reloads the 
standard weight bullet, but also handles re- 
duced loads, either metal cased or cast. 
After reading more about the .256, and 





did not materialize, and the 
.380 was relegated to its place 
on the rack. There were no 
reloading tools at hand, and $7.50 per 100 is 
pretty steep for range practice. In the 
meantime Mr. Newton has gotten out a 


A pretty formidable “arsenal.” 


its game-getting ability, and considering the 
fact that there is nothing larger than deer 
and bear, in this neck of the woods, I began 
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to think I had gone a bit strong on caliber 
and the .256 was more what was wanted. 
So last winter the gun was sent back to be 
fitted with one of the new American-made 
barrels chambered for the .256 shell, and a 
new bolt fitted. The sighting equipment 
was a Lyman gold front, and No. 35 re- 
ceiver. 

In due time the hybrid Newton-Mauser 
arrived with its complement of shells. The 
new barrel was a beauty, tapering from 
about an inch in front of the receiver ring 
to the muzzle. The old Mauser barrel was 
reduced in a series of shoulders, and had 
besides, a rear sight block fastened to the 
barrel; one of the most worthless and un- 
handv abomin*tions I have ever seen. The 
front sight was mounted on a transverse 
slot cut in a matted block. This method of 
mounting gives one the choice of most of 
the good front sights made for sporting 
rifles in America, and does not necessitate 
a special job. The action, as was stated, 
was the regular Mauser made for the ’06 
U. 8. 

The picture shows the gun in the center, 
between a rebuilt Krag and ditto Spring- 
field. 

The shell, or load I meant to say, is the 
really interesting part of the outfit. It 
would be glory for Mr. Newton, had he 
never put his new bolt gun on the market, 
just to have designed the series of ultra 
high-power loads that bear his name. With- 
out having had the chance to try out the 
.256 on real large game, the impression 
given is, that it is the shell for the average 
American sportsman who wants the best 
all-around arm. The lack of big game data 
I hope to remedy this fall. To date. hon- 
esty permits no claim to anything larger 
than the ubiquitous covote and _ rabbit. 
However. a close comnarison of the load at 
the range, using military targets and dis- 
tances, penetration tests, moving objects, 
etc., with the Krag, .250-3000, ’06 Spring- 
field, 9 mm. Mannlicher, etc., gave a fair 
basis for conclusions. 

First as to the velocity—I believe there 
are those who doubt that the .256 is any 
faster than the ’06. Theré is one good way 
to prove out the fact without a chronograph 
We’re just out of chronographs around 
these parts. The necessary tools are a 
steep hillside of loose volcanic-ash, or sand 
and gravel, and a range of from 600 yards 
to 1000 yards. We have, at the range of 
the Stevensville Rifle Club, just these con- 
ditions. The regular target butts are 
located on a steep sandy hillside. 

Here is the method. Have a friend to 
shoot the guns to be compared, and out 
fit yourself with a pair of good binoculars. 
First one gun is fired, and the spot fired at 
watched thro the glass. The elapsed time 
between the report and the spurt of sand 
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or ash made by the bullet makes a distinct 
impression. Then as soon as possible the 
other gun is fired, and the difference in 
time between the report and dust spurt 
sensed. I say “sensed” as that is the only 
way to describe it. The elapsed time in 
both cases is too short to measure. The 
difference between the two guns can be 
easily noted, providing one’ is several hun- 
dred foot-seconds faster than the other. 
The difference between the '06 and .256 is 
marked: tho 600 yards seems to be the 
minimum distance at which the difference 
can be detected. Try it. I do not claim 
there is anything accurate in this: but it 
will serve to show the difference between 
shells, one of which is decidedly faster 
than the other, and prove which is which. 

The shell is not loaded with nitrogly- 
cerine powder, as intimated by some of Mr. 
Newton’s detractors, either. It is DuPont 
No. 10, 45% gers. in the ones I have. For 
those who do not happen to know, I will 
say that No. 10 is a pure nitrocellulose pow- 
der of slightly coarser cut than that used in 
the ’06, and was developed first for the 
.280 Ross. Compared with the Ross. the 
velocity, as shown on the U. S. Cartridge 
Company’s chronograph, is slightly higher, 
and the proportionate weight of the bullet 
is greater. The shell is much smaller in 
diameter and shorter. It is in fact, the ’06 
necked down and shortened a trifle. The 
Ross tapers more sharply from base to 
neck, no doubt to facilitate extraction by the 
straight pull bolt. However this gives a 
greater per cent of the explosive force as 
thrust on the bolt-head. Personally, I pre- 
fer as much of the energy as possible be 
spent on the walls of the barrel, and not on 
the bolt-head. 

The Newton Arms Company are shortly 
to put on the market a .256 with a 140-gr. 
bullet: the present one is 123 ers. This 
load shows a muzzle velocity of 3,000 foot- 
seconds against 3,100 for the 123. However, 
the longer bullet holds its speed, and con- 
sequently its energy better. At 300 yards 
and over it is more powerful than the .280 
Ross, due to its better ballistic properties. 

The gun is deadly accurate. The Spring- 
field to date has been the ideal of accuracy 
at the local range. But the .256 is fully up 
to it at all distances. That is. it is more 
accurate than any of us can hold with elbow 
and forearm rest. The slightest suspicion 
of flinch or pull off to one side of center 
can be called every time. At 600 yards the 
.256 requires less windage than the ’06, 
even tho the distance between sights is 
greater. 

The barrel has never yet shown any signs 
of metal fouling. I have fired as high as 
eighty shots in an afternoon without clean- 
ing. All that resulted was a faint streak 
of copper showing on the lands. This dis- 
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appears with a rag soaked with 28% am- 
monia being passed thro once. Either one 
of my Springfields is ready for a soaking 
with the “persulphate-carbonate” solution 
after less than half as many rounds. Will 
someone who knows tell why the govern- 
ment persists in using cupro-nickel when 
the pure copper is so readily proven bet- 
ter? 

Another point about the .256 well worth 
the attention of sportsmen, is the extremely 
light recoil in proportion to the muzzle en- 
ergy. My gun weighs slightly over 7% Ibs 
yet it can be held in one hand, like a pistol, 
and fired with no discomfort to the wrist. 
The muzzle energy is the same as the .45-90 
Winchester high velocity. Can you imag- 
ine shooting the .45-90 with one hand? And 
the beauty of the load is, the velocity, and 
consequently the energy, is so well retained 
that it surpasses load after load of far 
greater initial effort, and back thrust. 

The trajectory of the bullet’s flight is the 
flattest of any I have ever shot. Sighted 
for 250 yards there is no appreciable rise, 
when fired from a closer distance. At 500 
yards a slightly coarser sight taking makes 
up for the small drop. It is what might be 
called a point blank rifle at from 400 to 500 
yards. 

The virtues here enumerated are many; 
but they are easily proven to anyone’s sat- 
isfaction. There are, or better wére, skep- 
tics out here, but none are left who have 
tried the .256. As to the killing qualities I 
know nothing. except that there is nothing 
attractive about the ground anywhere near 
where a coyote or “jack” has been shot 
with it. And it makes the most awesome 
hole in live pine you ever saw. However, 
Mr. Newton advises a 100-gr. full-mantle 
bullet with a reduced charge for small 
game. It sounds like just the thing. 

It would seem that Mr. Newton has given 
us what many have felt the need for—an 
ideal all-around load for American game. 
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And he is soon to put on the market an 
American-made and designed gun to handle 
the full series of high-power loads designed 
by him. 

The Newton Arms Company have just put 
out a 148-page catalog in combination with 
a book of information of interest to shoot- 
ers. ‘The first 69 pages are used to adver- 
tise the merits of the new arm, and are well 
illustrated. The balance of the book is 
given over to the various subjects of par- 
ticular interest to shooters. To my mind it 
is of far more value to the up-to-date sports- 
man than the Ideal Handbook, so long a 
standby. The topics treated are too num- 
erous to mention; sufficient to say that the 
article on “Reloading High Power Cart- 
ridges” is the best I have ever read. 

Every rifleman who is interested should 
have one of these books. They can be ob- 
tained from the Newton Arms Co., 506 
Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, New York. 

The new gun, as illustrated looks good, 
and seems to have many points of superi- 
ority over any gun made today, 

I might not dare to endorse the .30 and 
.256 Newton as fully as I have, without the 
fear that some one might want to walk on 
my neck, except for the fact that I am only 
following in the footsteps of the great, such 
as Lieutenant Whelen, Mr. Askins, ete. 
The facts are that there is not today a sin- 
gle sportsman who has given the above 
mentioned loads a thoro trvout, in guns that 
were made for them by Newton, who has 
not the greatest praise for the designer. 

At last we have in these U. S. A. a series 
of modern loads the superior ballistically to 
anything foreign or domestic. We are to 
have an American-made gun which has only 
to follow specifications to be the superior 
of any gun extant, to shoot these loads. We 
should be proud of the fact and honor the 
American who is responsible, Mr. Chas. 
Newton, ASHLEY C. DIXON. 

Montana. 


A Partridge Killer. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have all con- 
sidered the problem of an auxiliary load for 
partridge and other small game. I think 
most will agree that the squib load is not 
always accurate enough for head shots and 
there is always the danger of confusing the 
light and full charge cartridges at the 
wrong time. The supplemental chamber in 
many rifles is far from ‘being ideal, partic- 
ularly the modern quick twist which is apt 
to cause leading. The .22 rifle would seem 
to be the proper thing if we were only all 
wealthy enough to equip ourselves with a 
good natured guide to carry the extra arm. 

To many the next best bet is the .22 pis- 
tol or revolver, but unfortunately we are 


not all “Wild Bills” and those who can al- 
ways be sure of nailing friend partridge in 
his think-box are few and far between. And 
a .22 bullet in the body does not always 
anchor the game.. Of course there is the 
pistol with the skeleton stock, but they are 
a nuisance to carry and by the time one 
gets them out and rigged up Mr. Partridge 
is liable to be elsewhere. 

It was with such as the above in mind 
that we recently hit upon our little scheme, 
a scheme which is so obvious that one 
hesitates to write of it; yet, neither the 
writer nor any of his friends had before 
thought of it, nor have we seen mention of 
it in any of the magazines. While we have 

















Using the rifle as a support for the pistol. Photo by Geo. Lane, New York. 


no doubt a good many have used it, we feel 
that to the majority it will be as new as it 
was to us. 

A few weeks ago a friend told me he had 
that day received the long-looked for .22 
Colt automatic and invited me down for the 
evening to help put it through its indoor 
paces. The gun cranks can understand our 
mixture of joy and regret when we were 
both compelled to decide that, beyond the 
usual ivory bead front sight, there was no 
place for an improvement. 

Then the subject came up of adapting 
some sort of a skeleton stock. The writer 
contended that the nuisance of carrying 
such extra harness outweighs its advantage 
in shooting. Being hard pressed in the argu- 
ment, my eye roved around until it hit 
upon a Springfield and the idea occurred to 
me that by placing the rifle to the shoulder 
and resting the pistol on the knob one 
would have a pretty steady proposition. 


After shooting numerous partridges off the 
desk and picture frames as well as shooting 
a moose and a couple of deer in the eye the 
opposition concluded the scheme to be 
pretty nifty, but objected that one did not 
always have a big game rifle along; one 
might be fishing. 

“All right,” was the reply, “if you don’t 
carry a rifle when in the woods you are 
likely to have either an unjointed fishing 
rod or short stick in hand.” That sounded 


pretty good so we arranged to give it a 


practical tryout. 

We tried out both methods and found that 
the one of resting on the bolt knob brought 
the pistol sight too near the eye for a clear 
bead. Perhaps an aperture sight could be 
rigged up to overcome this. However, by 
resting the pistol farther away from the 
eye, as in the illustration, a very steady 
hold and clear bead was obtained. 

By using a stick we could hold the pistol 














“By using a stick we could hold the pistol at arm’s length and thus obtain a clear bead.” 
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at arms length and thus obtain a clear bead. 
Furthermore we were delighted to note that 


we could make almost as good and as con- : 


sistent scores as with a .22 rifle. It does 
not seem to make any difference whether or 
not the stick projects beyond the pistol or 
whether it be straight or crooked, altho too 
thin a one does not give the proper sup- 
port; about an inch in diameter is best. 
One grips the pistol in the usual manner 
but allows the middle finger and tip of 
fourth finger to wrap around the stick from 
underneath and the thumb from above. The 
left hand grasps the stick somewhat as one 
would take hold of a rifle forearm. The 
base of thumb and forefinger should help 
hold the stick but the tips project to rest 
the barrel on. The pistol is then to the 
right and a little above the stick, which is 
held firmly against the shoulder as with a 
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rifle. The illustrations will probably better 
explain the hold. 

We found that the gas from the muzzle 
would mar the stick so did not care to try 
using a rifle for a rest. But by holding the 
pistol at as wide an angle as possible from 
the rifle I do not think an occasional shot 
at game would do any harm. 

In using a revolver in this manner it 
would perhaps be well to change the hold 
of the left hand as there might be enough 
gas escaping between the cylinder and bar- 
rel to injure the hand. 

All of the above is not intended to be an 
improvement on the skeleton stock (altho 
it suits the write better as all stocks are 
always too short for him), but seems to be 
a very good make-shift which does not have 
to be packed all the way from home. 

New Jersey. R. C. LAWRENCE. 


Bullets and Powder Charges for Cap-and-Ball Revolvers. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to D. W. 
K.’s inquiry as to proper bullet for cap-and- 
ball revolvers—round balls handle easiest 
and shoot well. I have used a pair of these 
old weapons for a long time and they are 
very good for slow work. The following 
data may be of interest to you. 

Bullets! for .44 caliber use Tathan’s 
buckshot, fifty balls to the pound. For. .36 
caliber use same eighty-five to the pound. 
The .44-caliber ball measures approximate- 
ly .450 inch; the .36-caliber, .380 inch. If un- 
able to secure the above, Francis Banner- 
man, 501 Broadway, New York, has some 
of the old Colt moulds, or get Ideal’s. Pow- 
der, F. F. F. G., black. 

Caps:—U. M. C. Colt pistol powder 
charge. Caliber .44, 28 grains: caliber .36, 
18 grains, 

Method of Loading:—Fire a round of caps 
to clean out nipples. See that all are clean. 
Get old powder horn with charges of proper 
capacity for caliber of gun; charge each 
chamber. Drop one round ball and ram 
home. Leave rammer in first chamber and 
drop second ball; ram and repeat. 

For snappy, quick discharge, prime each 
nipple and put on caps; blow off excess 


powder from around nipples. Now push 
each tap well home by gently pressing with 
hammer. So loaded, the guns are sure fire 
and reliable as modern center-fire cart- 
ridge. 

Cautions:—These are old time guns and 
have not latest improvements, so keep the 
cylinder stud well oiled and clean and lubri- 
cate after forty shots. (2) Clean the barrel 
with water after fifteen shots. No grease on 
bullets makes barrel foul quickly and balls 
will stick in same unless washed out often. 
(3) Use balls large enough to ram in hard; 
too small balls will let off all chambers at 
once. (4) Never hold one hand on barrel or 
lay over arm when firing as there is always 
a chance of all five chambers going off at 
once. (5) Use fine powder or the gun will 
“hang fire.” 

The Colt caps mentioned are regular stock 
with U. M. C. Co. in N. Y. If unable to 
procure them, any No. 10 cap will do. See 
that the caps fit very tight. The Colt cap 
is preferable, however, as it is of thin 
metal and splits up and decaps very easily, 
whereas with regular shotgun caps a knife 
may be necessary_to remove it. 

New York. / L. H. HAIGHT. 


Reloading Ammunition. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read with 
much interest the article by Mr. Loertcher 
in the March number in regard to reloading 
ammunition, I thought that I might contrib- 
ute some items that might be of value to 
those who seek the cheaper method of secur- 
ing “fodder” for their firearms. 

My experience has been with the .25-21 
Winchester and the .44 Russian, For re- 
loading the former I use the Ideal No. 3 


Special, and for the revolver the No. 4 Ideal. 


Both do the finest work that I have éver 
seen, and my ammunition seems absolutely 
dependable. I use the Ideal powder meas- 
ure No. 4, and find that it answers every 
purpose for the rifle or revolver shooter. 
In the rifle I use the recommended charge 
of Schuetzen; in the revolver the charge is 
R. S. Q. Both are clean, accurate loads, and 
I have deserted black powder for all time. 
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I would use a certain amount of the King’s 
Semi-smokeless but for the extra bother of 
cleaning the shells after shooting. 

In casting bullets I find that it is a great 
aid to have the cutoff of the mould reamed 
out a trifle, just enough to have a sharp 
edge to sever the neck of the bullet, but not 
enough to enlarge the pouring hole. I have 
seen cutoffs bored out till the bullet neck 
was % in, in diameter, and it proved to be 
very detrimental to the accuracy of.the bul- 
lets. The method I use does not affect them. 
In counter-sinking the pouring hole I use a 
¥-in. drill, and am careful to leave the neck 
cutter the same diameter as it originally 
was, 

For tapping the cutoff and occasionally re- 
moving a bullet from the mould I have made 
a small mallet, having one end blunt and 
the other very pointed, as sometimes a bul- 
let neck will remain in the pouring hole, 
and a tap from the sharp wooden point will 
remove it, where punching*it out with any 
metal substance would dent the sharp edge 
of the cutoff. 

I have made a tin cover for my melting 
pot and find I can melt my lead with con- 
siderable saving of time and fuel by that 
means, as there is little heat wasted. 

I have wound the handles of my moulds 
with electrician’s tape, that is covered with 
aspestos packing in a thin layer and over 


A Western Shooter 











Dr. B. J. Ochsner. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The accompanying 
photograph is that of Dr. B. J. Ochsner, 
M.D., Durango, Colo., and elsewhere will be 
found a photo of his collection of revolvers 
and pistols. Dr. Ochsner operates a large 
hospital in Durango and is counted among 
the great surgeons of the Wesi. While with 
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the whole is sewn a muslin sheath to keep 
the heat-insulating material in place. So 
now I have no more blistered hands, and the 
neighbors don’t talk about the awful re- 
marks. 

When laying my reloading tools aside for 
any length of time I fill the moulds with 
vaseline, and they are in perfect condition 
after having done a large amount of work. 
The vaseline is taken out by holding them 
over the lead pot when melting the lead, as 
this utilizes the grease as a flux for the 
metal. 

I find that about two hundred bullets 
seem to be required to get the moulds prop- 
erly oxidized, as I am pretty certain to get 
occasional poor ones while casting until 
that number has passed thru. Heating them 
over a fire or leaving them on the back of 
the family cookstove does not have the right 
effect. 

That new decapping pin is an excellent 
thing, as all I have to do to opemthe mouths 
of my shells is to first decap them, and after 
I have knocked the old cap off the shell to 
give them one good firm pressure again on 
the decapping plug. This opens the mouth 
of the shell just the right amount, and not 
too much, as was frequently the result with 
the old method of jamming them down on 
the mouth of the loading chamber. 

Oregon. D. WIGGINS. 


and His Weapons. 


each year his business increases steadily 
and he is an exceedingly busy man with his 
profession, he never is too “busy” to enter- 
tain his friends with firearms, for this is 
his hobby, and every ambitious man has a 
hobby. 

His great ambition since early boyhood 
was to become proficient with firearms and 
his everlasting sticktoitiveness has stamped 
him among the world’s greatest experts. 
Only a few years ago he challenged any one 
to a match with rifle, revolver and shot gun 
without an acceptance. 

The crack of a gun is music to his ears 
and his neighbors can testify to the truth 
of this statement for many a night he has 
kept them awake until the “wee sma’” 
hours in the morning trying for a “possible” 
on his indoor range. 

I have shot with this man and know 
whereof I speak. I have seen him make 
perfect scores at 25 yards with a .22 cali- 
ber rifle equipped with telescope, and I 
have seen him shoot wonderful scores with 
the revolver and shot gun. 

This year, 1916, he entered the United 
States Revolver Association’s annual indoor 
matches and won both revolver and pistol 
championships for the state of Colorado, 
making in his first attempt, 444 out of a pos- 




















Dr. Ochsner’s collection of pistols and revolvers. 


sible 500 with revolver, and 450 with the .22 
caliber pistol. Match shooting, however, is 
not new to him. In 1910 he won first prize 
with revolver and pistol for Austria scor- 
ing 97, and second with rifle at 200 and 300 
meters. At the Vienna Sportsman’s Show 
he won third place with the shotgun scor- 
ing 97-100. The doctor also does some 
phenomenal aerial shooting with both re- 
volver and rifle. 

Dr. Ochsner started to shoot when a mere 
boy of ten years old using a bow and arrow. 
Later he acquired an old Stevens tip-up 
pistol for 65 cents from a school mate who 
had shot himself in the hand and incident- 
ally this was the doctor’s first surgical op- 
eration as he took the boy to the river and 
washed the wound which afterward healed 
readily. With this pistol the doctor has 
killed may grey squirrels. Ammunition be- 
ing hard to obtain he drilled a small hole 
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thru an empty .22 shell and loaded from the 
muzzle in the old-fashioned way, putting a 
small paper cap such as was used in toy 


pistols over the hole. From constant and 
hard use the pistol became a smooth bore 
and its groups at 20 yards now are about 
the size of a hat. This is the one that is 
shown in No, 1 on the photo. No. 2 in tne 
cut is a .38 S. & W. pocket revolver, No. 
3, S. & W. target pistol, 10-in. barrel with 
special-made handles. No. 4, Stevens, spe- 
cial Pope barrel chambered for .22 short. 
No. 5, S. & W., frame with 10-in. Pope bar- 
rel .38 Special. No. 6, S. & W. Special .38 
caliber. No. 7, Turkish flint lock inlaid 
with silver, smooth bore, caliber about 50. 
No. 8, Sharp’s four-barrel pistol. No. 9, 
double action cap-and-ball; date on barrel, 
1854, and maker’s name “Ellis Patent.” No. 
10, cap-and-ball pistol, handles inlaid, la- 
beled “Ketland & Co.” No. 11 and 12, 
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brace of Colts, Navy revolvers presented by 
Mr. Shoemaker, former superintendent 
Mesa Verde National Park. These have a 
history, as they are known to have killed 
several men on the frontier. No. 13, S. & 
W. target pistol, old style equipped with 
coarse sights for aerial shooting. No. 14, 
S. & W. .44 caliber revolver, target sights. 
No. 15, French make of target pistol cham- 
bered for .44 caliber, Russian model, with 
rib matted. No. 16, S. & W. target pistol. 
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No. 17, French pistol, .22 caliber, made by 
Gastinne Renette, Paris, all hand made. 
No, 18, S. & W. .38 Special pocket revolver. 
No. 19, Luger automatic. Nos. 20 and 21, 
brace of French duelling pistols, caliber 
about 50. The latter are extremely accu- 
rate for short distances and are shot in gal- 
leries at 17 meters in France. Nos. 22 and 
23, Stevens, or Lord model, .22 caliber pis- 
tols. A. H. HARDY. 
Colorado. 


No. 18 Du Pont— Tests with the Krag and Other Rifles. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Receiving an invi- 
tation from that veteran rifleman, Dr. 
Samuel I. Scott, former coach of the U. S. 
Marine Corps rifle team, to accompany him 
on a visit to the Marine Corps rifle range at 
Winthrop, Md., and do some long-range 
shooting and experimenting, I gladly ac- 
cepted. 

My first act was to order some No, 18 
DuPont powder. I also wrote to DuPont 
Company for information. The load rec- 
ommended on cans was: 42 grs. for .30-40 
with 172-gr. bullet. I loaded 150 cartridges, 
weighing every charge after having meas- 
ured it with No. 6 Ideal measure and I was 
delighted to find that I could measure it 
with sufficient accuracy for practical pur- 
poses. 

I also procured from the U. M. C. Co. 
some of their new 180-gr. umbrella-point 
ammunition for the .30-40 Krag and Win- 
chester and listed to give 2,320 ft. sec. ve- 
locity. Opening two of these I found what 
appeared to be 40 gers. of W. A. powder. 

TI now proceeded to load 300 more cart- 
ridges with 40 grs. of W. A. and 172-gr. 
pointed U. M. C. bullet, weighing every 
charge with extreme care; because you 
cannot measure W. A. powder with much 
accuracy owing to its coarse construction. 

Receiving a very nice letter from the Du 

Pont Company, telling me to load 42 or 
421% ers. with 172-gr. bullet, for best re- 
sults, and that I ought to get 2,550 ft. sec. 
velocity with a chamber pressure of 48,000 
to 50,000 lbs., made me sit up and take no- 
tice. . 
I immediately repaired to our local 200- 
yard range and put the Krag on sand bag 
rest and shot about a 5-in. group with ten 
of the W. A. load, which seemed to work 
very smooth and nice; but I had to take 
25 yards more elevation than with a lot of 
old government stuff, owing, I think, to the 
fact that the slender barrel of the Krag 
whipped down so on heavier charge, causing 
a different delivery; it is of interest to also 
note that my windage zero changed % 
point toward right. 

I now tried the 18 load and when she 
went off the gun seemed to be alive from 


butt-plate to muzzle, the recoil perceptibly 
increasing, the shots going low. I there- 
fore came up 25 yards more and made a 
7-in. group in the 8-in. bull. I also thought 
the zero of gun changed a little more to- 
ward right. 

The primers were, however, decidedly 
flattened and made me feel that this much 
load was excessive for the Krag. 

Upon our arrival at Winthrop I first ex- 
perimented at 600 yards with the two loads, 
greasing my bullets with Mobilubricant. 
With the .40 W. A. load I got 48 out of 50 
very easily, but with No. 18 I would get 2 
or 3 bulls, then a high right 3, then a bull, 
then a low left 3, then a bull and so on, 
without any changes to account for these 
variations. I could not, in fact, get any 
consistent shooting out of it. 

The doctor and I then held a consulta- 
tion and we concluded the load was ex- 
cessive in Krag owing to its slim barrel, 
which was whipped about and was rendered 
extremely sensitive to the least variation 
in tension on sling strap or holding. 

We then decided that the doctor should 
use the No. 18 load in his Remington Hep- 
burn target rifle, which has a barrel with- 
out much taper and as thick as a crow bar. 

We found that while at 200 yards we 
needed more elevation with No. 18 load at 
long range, No. 18 took decidedly less; its 
high velocity causing it to far outstrip the 
40-gr. W. A. load. 

The Remington behaved better than the 
Krag, and after a little practice the doctor, 
who is 6&8 years of age, made 45 out of 50 
at 1,000 yards, consisting of five 4s and 
five 5s, the 5s and 4s alternating; but with 
4s all close, a really creditable group; the 
only one, however, we could get that was. 

I would not even try it at 1,000 in Krag, 
600 yards having disgusted me, but with the 
.40 W. A. load I ran seven straight bulls 
and made several 45s and frequently got 
runs of four or five bulls, which the No. 18 
in the Remington would never do. 

I now considered No. 18 from the hun- 
ter’s standpoint, and taking Model ’95 Win- 
chester with Lyman receiver sight, I sighted 
in for 200 yards, 8-in. bull, kneeling posi- 
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tion, aim just under bull, and got good 
bulls. 

Went next to 100 yards, no change of 
sight or sighting, and got high bulls on 
edge. Went next to 300 yards, let front 
sight cut in to bull to middle and got bulls 
on good holds, 4s on poor holds, 

Conclusion was that 42 grs. of No.18 was 
O. K. for hunting; that pressure was safe 
in ’95 Winchester; that a good shot need 
not “monkey” with his sight up to 300, per- 
haps 400 yards, and that with a blow of 
2,500 ft. lbs. he need fear no game in Amer- 
ica. 

For those who doubt whether my holding 
was a sufficient test, will say that I bor- 
rowed a N. M. Springfield rifle and made 
16 center bulls at 500 yards. The range 
closing, was forced to stop. The marker 
afterward said he never saw such a group 
at 500 yards that a man’s hand would cover. 
This, I think, was an exaggeration, but it 
was a decent group. 
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I next took another Springfield and at 
800 yards ran 16 bulls, when I had to stop. 
Going back to 1,000, I fired one shot that 
was a center bull, when range closed. 

I concluded that a Springfield if held well 
will outshoot a Krag, no matter how you 
load it, because the Springfield is so stock- 
ily built that it is rigid and does not whip 
and change its point of delivery; neither 
does it warp with heat and give unaccount- 
ables to the extent that the Krag does. 

I only regret I did not load some 
cartridges with 40 grs. of No. 18, as I be- 
lieve from a strictly accuracy standpoint it 
might have worked more smoothly. 

I might add as a conclusion, that the one- 
sided construction and balance of Krag are 
the cause of many of its idiosyncracies, 
peculiarities that increase and exaggerate 
as you increase the loading. 

Maryland. CAPT. GEORGE E. COOK. 


Another Lubricant for Metal-Jacketed Bullets. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It was the latter 
part of last summer that we found it—the 
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A nice thin coating over the bullet. 


satisfactory lubricant. We had all been 
using Mobilubricant, and lots of it, chiefly 
because we shot every Sunday in the year 
and once in a while on Saturday afternoon, 
and those of us who were on the different 
teams practiced during the week sometimes. 

We had not been satisfied with Mobilu- 
bricant for quite a while. To our notion it 
burned out before the bullet reached the 
muzzle of the rifle, so that when cleaning 
it the bore was dry as a bone for about six 
inches back of the muzzle; also that is 
where metal fouling would sometimes be 
found in lumps. 

We looked up an expert on greases and 
told our troubles. He heard us out and 
promised something by Sunday. On the 
next Sunday he showed up on the range 
with his dope, consisting of some hard 
oil of a higher test, so he said, than Mobilu- 
bricant and mixed with graphite. It was 
duly tried out and, though better than the 
old standby, it wasn’t there. 

That week we discussed it with a friend 
of mine who had been in the “Shuetzen 
Game,” and he suggested that I try Japan 
wax. So next day I dropped in at the drug 
store and bought some Japan wax, went 
home and melted it. While it was melt- 
ing another idea came to me. Why not 
dip the bullets in the hot dope and leave an 
even coating all over them when it dried? 
So I tried it and the result couldn’t have 
been better, except that the dope wasn’t 
stiff enough. 

I studied awhile and finally got some 
beeswax and put it in, also some Mobilu- 
bricant I had handy and stirred them up. 
While hot, I dipped some more bullets and 
when it dried, which was almost immedi- 
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ately on taking from the pot, it left a thin, 
stiff, even coating all over the bullets up to 
the neck of shell. 

Next Sunday while shooting at 500 yards 
one of the group standing near exclaimed, 
“Look what happened to that bullet! The 
jacket must have split, I saw the smoke!” 
The same thing occurred with the nexi 
shot, and the next, and all the following 
shots. You could see their flight almost 
out to the target. It was the wax smoking 
off the hot bullets. 

Upon cleaning the rifle that day the bar- 
rel was moist all the way out to the muzzle 
with a sticky coating, apparently of wax. 
At last we had found a lubricant that would 
not burn out inside the bore and it is clean 
to handle, no dirty fingers or lost time 
greasing up at the range. It can be done 
at home during spare hours, when every- 
thing is handy. All one has to do is to set 
a can of some sort on the stove, put in about 
50% Mobilubricant, 35% Japan wax and 
the rest beeswax; let it melt, but not too 
hot, then hold your cartridges by the head 
and dip the bullets in up to the neck of 
shell, lift out and the dope will start to 
harden, leaving a nice thin coating on the 
bullet. A word of advice here: don’t get 
any on the neck of cartridge case. It might 
increase chamber pressures beyond the 
limit. 

After dipping they can be boxed up and 
set aside until your next trip to the range 
or to the hills after game, for it is ideal on 
a hunting trip. One can carry them in the 
belt all waxed up and not have to shoot dry 
stuff that sooner or later burns out his gun. 
Should a little dirt get on them it can gen- 
erally be brushed off without wiping the 
bullet dry. 

Metal fouling is practically eliminated 
with the use of this lubricant. Personally 
I have had none since using it. 

I carry in my shooting case a small alco- 

















It quickly hardens. 
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hol stove using the solid fuel, and a can of 
the dope, in case I should need more than I 
had fixed up at home, or in case a friend 


might be in need. The cans in which come 

the government primers are ideal to carry 

the dope in, while traveling to and from 

the range or field. “GOLDIE.” 
Iowa. 


Choosing a Revolver for the Tired Business Man. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—How often we read 
the following in the morning paper: Mr. 
Smith shot five times at the burglar and 
thinks he hit him. Why does he “think” 
he hit the burglar? There are two reasons. 
The first is that he is reluctant to publicly 
admit that he missed with five shots, and 
the second is that he fails to understand 
how he could make so much noise and not 
do some damage, other than to his chattels 
or real property. 

Just as there are two reasons why he 
thought he hit the burglar, so are there two 
primary reasons why he missed him. They 
are lack of practice in shooting and too 
light a gun. 

The business man wants a gun for home 
protection. He goes into the hardware 


store and is horrified when shown a gun 
that weighs more than 17 or 20 ounces. 
The clerk then shows him a cheap light- 
weight gun which he says will be handy 
around the house. Why a light gun around 
the house? That is the very place where 
weight is not an inconvenience. because the 
gun is always in a bureau drawer or under 
the pillow. It is difficult enough for the 
experienced shooter to do accurate rapid 
fire work with a gun weighing from 30 to 
38 ounces. Then how can the novice ex- 
pect to do effective shooting with a gun of 
half that weight? 

From reports of pistol battles between 
men I believe that a fighting man is one of 
the hardest animals to stop that pistols are 
ordinarily used on. Therefore I would ad- 
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vise getting a gun weighing not less than 
30 ounces, with not less than a five-inch 
barrel, and shooting a no less powerful 
cartridge than the .38 Special. For personal 
use I would choose even a more powerful 
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cartridge, but one hit is better than all 

misses, and a person with no experience 

might sacrifice accuracy with a more pow- 

erful cartridge. M. W. SKIPWORTH. 
Oregon. 


Mr. Walters Statement Referring to 514-in. Barrel, .45 Colt, in Army, Corrected. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July issue, 
page 81, Mr. J. E. Morris correctly states 
“that in the later years of the .45 S. A. Colt 
in the army, this arm had a 5%-in. barrel.” 

The following may be of interest to Mr. 
L. D. Walters, who, in the September num 
ber asserts that the short-barreled .45 S. A. 
was never issued to regular soldiers. 

The U. S. cavalry discarded the .45 S. A. 
Colt about the year 1892. If I remember 
aright this weapon, with barrel shortened 
to 5% inches, was used in the artillery 
branch of the service until a considerably 
later period. 

The .45 S. A, Colt, with 5%4-in. barrel, was 
much in evidence in the Philippines, from 


the early days of American occupation until 
1910. This arm was issued, in lieu of the 
.38 service revolver, to regular and volun 
teer cavalry, and other troops, armed with 
the pistol. 

In the Philippines, early in 1910, the ad 
vent of the Colt’s revolver, cal. .45, model 
1909, caused the withdrawal of the old and 
tried “Peacemaker” from active service in 
the U. S. army. Requiescat in pace. 

A. M. MACNAB, 

Arizona. Capt. Phil. Scouts, Retired. 

Note—This correction has also been made 
in another part of this number by Mr. Mor- 
ris.—-Editor. 


Killing Power of the .38 Special on Game. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have noticed sev- 
eral articles by A. C. Rowell appearing in 
Outdoor Life in which he refers to the .38 
Special as having no more power on game 
than a .22, and as having far less power 
than the .32-20. I'll believe anvthing if I 
can get sufficient proof that it is true. but 
the proof that Mr. Rowell gives does not 
seem to me convincing. 

In proof of the great killing power of his 
.38-40 he actually compares it to a .25-35 
rifle cartridge. He gives an instance in 
which a bear shot by a .25-35 in the jaw was 
not killed. He claims, without giving anv 
proof, that a bullet from his .38-40 in the 
same spot, would have “passed thru and 
into the neck,” whereas the .25-35 merely 
shattered the jaw bone and lodged against 
the skin at the base of the jaw. Before 
going further it should be noted that pene- 
tration is no measure whatever of killing 
power. Very possibly his .38-40 would 
have passed on inte the neck, but even in 
that case it would have proved much less 
of a killer than the .25-35. It is shock that 
counts and not penetration in such a case 
as the above, for neither shot would have 
killed anyway. As for shock, the .25-35 
would have had the .38-40 beaten a country 
block. The .25-35 at 100 yards, which is a 
probable range for this shot, would have 
delivered a blow of 733 ft. Ibs., whereas the 
.88-40 with its 386 ft. Ibs. at the muzzle 
would strike a blow of about 215 ft. Ibs. at 
the same range. Thus the .25-35 would strike 
a wallop over three times as hard as the 
.38-40, and, believe me, the bear would sure 


notice the difference too. And if said bear 
happened to be charging our friend Rowell 
at the time, the latter would also notice the 
difference. 

Mr. Rowell does not seem to realize that 
the great power and efficiency (on game) 
of our modern game cartridges is due 
largely to the fact that the bullet breaks up 
rapidly on striking animal tissue, and thus 
delivers its full energy into the body of the 
animal. Thus the speed with which the 
.25-85 bullet in question broke up and de- 
livered its full punch, rather proves its 
killing power than otherwise. Yet Mr. 
Rowell speaks of this as, “the .25-35 bullet 
(badly broken) which failed to make good.” 
Note the words, “badly broken,’ which 
shows that the bullet went to pieces well. 

Mr. Rowell has made the statment in a 
number of his articles appearing in Outdoor 
Life that the .32-20 has much more power 
on game than the .38 Special. I think every 
one will agree that there are three main 
qualities by which the killing power of a 
bullet may be judged. The first is velocity 
at the point of impact, the second is energy 
at the same point, and the third is the bul- 
let’s mushrooming qualities. Now, the muz- 


“zle velocity of the .32-20 is 954 ft. sec.; that 


of the .38 Special is 856 ft. sec. There is a 
difference of 100 ft. sec. in the velocity of 
the two cartridges, and this difference 
would remain about the same over game- 
shooting ranges. This difference is not 
enough to make any difference in the ex- 
plosive effect of the two bullets as neither 
bullet has enough velocity by 1,000 ft. sec. to 
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have any explosive effect anyway. As for 
the mushrooming qualities of the bullets, 
this is directly dependent upon the velocity. 
and 100 ft. sec. would make little or no dif 
ference either way. Moreover, as the .38 bul- 
let is normally considerably !arger than the 
.32 bullet, it would not have to expand as 
much as the latter in order to make the 
same sized hole. This difference would 
just about offset that 100 ft. sec. Now, the 
.38 Special has 11% more energy than the 
.32-20. As for penetration, the .38 Special 
should give better penetration than the .32- 
20 because it has a larger heavier bullet. 
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Taking everything together, I certainly 
fail to see on what grounds Mr. Rowell can 
possibly base his statements as to the won- 
derful killing power of the .32-20 as com- 
pared to the .38 Special. As to the .38 Spe- 
cial having no more power than a .22, it 
sounds queer to me. 

I've put this thing down as it appears to 
me and if Mr. Rowell can point out any mis- 
takes in my line of reasoning I would be 
greatly pleased to hear from him. I own a 
.38 Special myself, as you may guess from 
the above, and it sure seems to me to de- 
liver the goods. I may be mistaken. 

California. NORMAN B. GREEN. 


Rocky Mountain Rifle Club Tournament. 


Following are the results of the rifle 
tournament held by the Rocky Mountain 
Rifle Club, at Butte, Mont., September 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and 5th, 1916, for all clubs affil- 
iated with, and individual members of, the 
National Rifle Association in the states of 
Washington, Idaho and Montana: 
The firse event, five men team match, for 
$250 Loving Cup and gold individual medals, 
was won by Rocky Mountain Rifle Club 
Team No, 1, with the following scores: 
-Slow Fire— Rapid Fire 
300 500 300 200 Team 
Yds. Yds. . Yds. Yds. Total 

R. E. Tisdale .. 41 

H. B. Underling 45 

F. A. Anderson 45 


Hans Holmes... 45 
Geo. W. Davis . 44 229 


220 224 227 234 228 1133 

Second place was won by Rocky Moun- 

tain Rifle Club No. 2, but under the rules 

prohibiting the winning of more than one 

prize in any one event by more than one 

team from each club, the individual silver 

medals for second place went to the Wal- 

lace, Idaho, team, with the following scores: 
-Slow Fire— Rapid Fire 

300 500 600 300 200 Team 

Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. . Total 

E. W. 47 44 49 234 

a. & 43 46 46 220 

J. M. Culberson 46 41 38 36 201 

mite meet .... 2 42. 2 @ 225 

G. R. Boomer . 45 49 44 49 228 


225 227 221 223 1108 
The score of Rocky Mountain Rifle Club 
No, 2 was as follows: 


-Slow Fire— Rapid Fire 
300 500 600 300 200 Team 
Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Tota! 
W. A. Griffing. 47 47 45 
H. Overand .... 43 44 50 
Lou Flagler ... 42 48 31 
F. P. Young... 41 47 47 
Jack Derville . 44 47 50 


217 233 223 
Third place, with individual bronze 
medals was won by the team from Corval- 
lis, Mont., with the following scores: 


-Slow Fire-— Rapid Fire 

300 500 600 300 200 Team 

Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Yds. Total 
L. A. McCarty... 42 47 41 206 
C. E. Magni ... 45 45 43 219 
H. DeYoung... 45 45 48 224 
Ed. Martz 44 43 222 
S. Nelson ...... 48 48 46 230 


229 223 1101 

The two-man team match, consisting of 
10 shots, 300 yards, slow fire, prone, on tar- 
get “A” and 10 shots at 800 yards, slow fire, 
prone, on target “C,” was won by a team 
from the Rocky Mountain Rifle Club with 
the following scores: 

300 800 
. Yds. Total 
F. A. Anderson 49 93 
Hans Holmes 43 89 
182 

The individual match, consisting of 10 
shots, 200 yards, rapid fire, kneeling from 
standing, on target “D” and 10 shots, 300 
yards, rapid fire, prone from standing, on 
target “D,” was won by H. J. Hinck; score, 
98. Second prize was taken by D. Gay 
Stivers of the same club; score, 97. Third 
prize was taken by E. W. Philipps of the 
Wallace, Idaho, team; score, 96. 

The winner of the off-hand match, con- 
sisting of 15 shots, 200 yards, target “A,” 
was J. H. Cruttenden of Anaconda, Mont.; 
score, 67. Second prize was taken by J. C. 
Yob of Wallace, Idaho; score, 65. Third 
prize was taken by R. L. Best of Wallace, 
Idaho; score, 65. 

The individual match, consisting of 10 
shots, 300 yards, slow fire, prone, target 
“A,” 10 shots 600 yards, slow fire, prone, 
target “B” and 10 shots, 1,000 yards, slow 
fire, prone, target “C,” was won by Harry 
Overand of the Rocky Mountain Rifle Club 
with a score of 135. Second prize was taken 
by Soren Nelson of the same club with a 
score of 135. Third prize was taken by 
Carl Magni of the Corvallis, Mont., team, 
with a score of 134. 

Gold, silver and bronze medals were given 
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to the winners, second and third respect- 
ively, in each event. The silver Loving Cup 
was donated by the Butte Chamber of Com- 
merce and the medals by the following: 
Roy 8, Alley, D. Gay Stivers, Rotary Club 
of Butte, Mont., Dr. John A. Donovan, 
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Towle, Winterhalter & Hannifin, James T. 
Finlen, R. E. Thomas, Carl Engel. 

The Rocky Mountain Rifle Club has a 
membership at present of about 290, includ- 
ing 66 experts and 6 sharpshooters in 1916 
up to July 30th. 


The Effect of One Bullet Telescoping Another. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a little piece of Oregon fir. A few weeks 
ago I was out walking in the woods and 
came across a man who was cutting wood. 
He is a good revolver shot. I had my .44 
Special S. & W. target revolver, but loaded 
with the Russian cartridge. I made a little 


that his shot followed mine. He laughed 
and said he would see next day, so he cut 
off a section and you can see for yourself 
how nicely the bullet from his shot buried 
itself in the one I shot. Two things are 
proved—the accuracy of the gun and the 
uniformity of the cartridges—smokeless 
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THE SINGLE BULLET AND THE ONE THAT TELESCOPED. 


The upper photograph illustrates the first shot showing the bullet imbedded in the fir. 
The lower picture exhibits the second and third shots, showing how one bullet telescoped 


another, 


pencil dot on the end of a log, and at about °% 


20 yards fired two shots. One struck the 
dot; near it was the other, and Mr. Foster 
fired one shot. He said he missed the 
whole log, but I examined it and told him 


ones, of course. The double bullet is far- 

ther in—it had two charges to drive it—but 

a close examination will disclose evidence 

that the two first shots had practically the 

same penetration, THOS. ROCHE. 
Oregon, 


Krag ‘‘Fodder,’’ Sights, Etc. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reference to the 
inquiry of W. J. Harris, Pierre, S. Dak., in 
July number of Outdoor Life regarding the 
No. 18 DuPont Progressive Military powder 
in Krag shell, I would say that I have been 
re-loading with this powder all of the pres- 
ent season with very satisfactory results. 
I have not attempted to get extreme veloc- 
ity. The charge recommended by the Du- 
Pont Powder Company is 44% gers. of No. 
18 with the sharp-pointed 150-gr. bullet; 
which gives a velocity of 2,700 feet per 


second in the Krag rifle, with a chamber 
pressure of about 44,500 Ibs. This pressure 
is a little too high to suit me, though it may 
be entirely safe; so I have been using 41 
grs., which gives an estimated velocity of 
2,500 feet per second with considerably less 
recoil than the regular Krag service load 
with 220-gr. bullet. The trajectory is much 
flatter and the allowance for windage is 
less than one-half. When used at 200 yards 
range the aperture on 1901 model sight is 
set at 100 yards; and at 300 yards when 
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shooting a distance of 500 yards. The car- 
bine will give somewhat less velocity. 

There is likely to be trouble in working 
the sharp 150-gr. bullet through the maga- 
zine, as the end of the barrel forms a sharp 
shoulder of about % inch where it is 
screwed into the rig of the receiver. The 
sharp points will frequently catch and jam 
on this shoulder unless it is worked down 
at the point where the groove from the 
magazine leads to the barrel. The metal 1s 
usually too hard to touch with a file; so 
would have to be ground away with a small 
carborundum wheel, 

The 170-gr. metal-cased round-nose bullet 
for the .30-30 Winchester may be used with 
good results, and will work through the 
magazine with no trouble. A load of 34 
grs. of No. 18 with this bullet will give ap- 
proximately the same elevitions as the 
service load. Personal peculiarities of 
sight and way of holding will effect the 
elevations to some extent. It is seldom that 
any considerable number of men can do 
fine shooting except at very short ranges 
with sights set at the same elevation and 
windage. 

The maximum load with the 170-gr. bul- 
let is 42 grs. of No. 18, which will give a 
velocity of 2,500 feet per second at the 
muzzle. The recoil is about the same as 
the service load. 

Referring to inquiry of Forrest Moore in 
August number of Outdoor Life, the DuPont 
Company advise the use of 33 ers. of No. 
16 or 32 grs. of No. 18 with 170-gr. bullet 
in .30-30 to get a maximum velocity of 2,250 
feet per second. 

Any sights, including telescopic, and any 
arms are permitted in the modified naval 
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course, which is the one now being fired by 
the clubs of the N. R. A. 

It is very unlikely that Mr. Moore will be 
able to get as good results with a bead 
front sight on his Krag carbine as with the 
regular service blade sight. A Lyman re- 
ceiver rear sight No. 33 with a small aper- 
ture in the disc would be much more likely 
to improve his shooting. The use of col- 
ored shooting glasses would also help to a 
considerable extent. 

The irregularity in elevation may be due 
to any one or any combination of several 
causes: among which might be mentioned 
defective eye-sight or eye-strain; old am- 
munition; a worn-out or dirty barrel; 
changing conditions of light and wind; heat 
Waves, usually known as mirage; tension 
on the sling strap; heating of the barrel by 
rapid firing; and if a rest is used, changing 
the point of contact with the rest. 

The rifle should first be tested at a com- 
paratively short range, about 100 or 200 
yards, on a cloudy day with no wind. Shoot- 
ing should be from prone position without 
any rest for the gun. A sling strap should 
be used to steady the aim and should be 
drawn tightly as possible around the left 
arm above the elbow. The front sight 
should be well blackened by smoking it 
with a match, candle or camphor gum. If 
there is any sunlight it ought to be shielded 
by the regular front sight cover which is 
furnished with the carbine. The only sight 
that eliminates the chances of error due to 
defects of sight is the telescope. A six: 
power glass will show where you are hold- 
ing when you pull the trigger and you can 
confidently call the location of the shot if 
the gun and ammunition are all right. 

Illinois. NIK. 


A Clean Loading for the Navy Colt. 


passed three or four times thru the bore. 

I tried this system of loading for the 38 
S. & W. Special in a Colt Officers’ model, 
but the bullets being of pure lead, leaded 
the barrel at the breech. However, 1 have 
made up some bullet metal, 1-30 and will 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Yesterday being a 
holiday here, I took.out my old .36 cap-and- 
ball Navy Colt and fired 150 practice shots 
without cleaning, using lubricating wad of 
greased felt between powder and bullet and 
Curtis & Harvey’s Diamond Grain No. 2 
black powder. Loads varied from 17 grs. 
powder and conical ball to 28 grs. powder 
and round ball. When shooting was finished 
the barrel was as clean as after the first 
shot and all fouling was easily cleaned out 
with an oiled rag on the end of a rod 


give it another trial. The shallow grooves 
of the Officers’ model seem to need hard 
bullets, while with the deep grooves of the 
old cap-and-ball Colt I can use pure lead bul- 
lets and get no leading at all. 

Australia. HENRY WALTER FRY. 


Facts Regarding the Air Rifle. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a late number of 
your magazine there is published a letter 
giving some particulars of the B. S. A, .22 
caliber air rifle. They are evidently copied 
from the 8. S. A. catalogue and as regards 
the dimensions of the rifle they are correct 


enough, but are a little too flattering as far 
as the accuracy and penetration are con- 
cerned. I have a .22 caliber B. S. A. air 
rifle and have done quite a lot of shooting 
with it. From my experience I should say 
that it would need quite a four-inch circle 
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to hold all the shots of a ten-shot group at 
50 yards. Of course, now and again one 
might get a much better diagram, but I 
should say that four-inch groups would be 
a pretty fair average. As to its penetra- 
tion, at 50 yards it makes a pretty deep 
dent in a petrol tin and will smash a wine 
bottle if it hits it fair and square in the cen- 
ter. At 25 yards the pellets will bury them- 
selves in a soft deal board about their own 
length, but not more. Still, its a very fine 
weapon and one can get quite a lot of en- 
joyment out of it, especially if it is fitted 
with the aperture sight. 

Its silence, too, is a great thing in its 
favor. A little while ago I was practicing 
with mine at floating tins on a lake away 
in the country. Some friends in a boat a 
few hundred yards away told me they heard 
every bullet strike the tins, but were quite 
unable to hear the sound of the rifle. I 
have often wondered why it is that no 
American arms factory does not turn its 
attention to producing a really powerful and 
accurate air rifle. You know, you ought 
not to allow us Britishers to give you a lead 
in anything in the arms line, 

Australia. HENRY WALTER FRY. 





Revolver Grips. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We hear consider- 
able complaint concerning the so-called 
large size of many modern revolver stocks, 
but these stocks are not such a disadvant- 
age or as large as they seem. In my opin- 
ion the way to test the size and fit of a re- 
volver grip is with the weapon cocked, be- 
cause that is the condition of the gun at 
the instant the shot is fired. 

I have a medium-sized hand and for ex- 
ample will take the New Service Colt, about 
the grip of which we probably hear the 
most complaint. When I take one of these 
guns in my hand it seems that the grip is 
too large and the reach to trigger too great, 
but as the trigger is drawn back the hand 
is being contracted against the grip as fast 
as the trigger is pulled back, so that at the 
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instant of firing the good-sized stock af- 
fords an admirable grip, completely filling 
the hand so that there is no room for play 
caused by recoil. If the hand has to go be- 
yond a point of easy contraction there is 
a strain, and it then does not contract as 
rapidly as the trigger is drawn back and 
consequently the gun is fired without one 
having a tight grip on the stock. To illus- 
trate this, grasp a pencil in one hand. It 
will be found that with the other hand you 
can move the pencil back and forth con- 
siderably. Grasp an object with diameter 
several times that of the pencil and it will 
be hard to move it. M. W. SKIPWORTH. 
Oregon. 





Overcoming the Trigger Pull of the 
Krag 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Herewith you will 
find drawing of the trigger and sear 
mechanism and note headless screw bear- 
ing on the trigger cam. To overcome the 
drag on the trigger run screw down so that 
it just touches the cam. If a finer pull is 


HEADLESS 
SCREW 





/RON BLOCK 


wanted run screw down farther. If you 
are a handy man you can drill and tap the 
receiver yourself or any machinist could do 
it in a few moments. 

The smaller cut shows a block placed be- 
tween cam and receiver to take the place 
of the screw if wished. A. G. BROWN. 








in the public square. 





An Editor’s Easy Job. 


How would you like to be an editor of the home paper and sit at your 
desk six days out of the week, four weeks out of a month and twelve months 


out of a year, and have such copy as the following to edit: 
of Cactus Creek, let a can-opener slip last week and cut herself in the pan- 
try. A mischievous lass of Piketown threw a stone and struck Mr, Pike 
in the alleyway, Tuesday. Joe Doe climbed on the roof of his house last 
week looking for a leak and fell, striking himself on the back porch. While 
Harold Green was escorting Miss Violet Wise home from the church social 
Saturday night a savage dog attacked them and bit Mr. Green four times 
Mr. Long, while harnessing a broncho last Sunday 
was kieked just south of the corn crib.—Exchange. 


Mrs. Jones, 
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Correspondents are requested to enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if an- 


swers are desired by mail. 


I have been considering the purchase of 
either a Savage .22 H.P., a .250, .80 W.C.F., 
or a Winchester .35 automatic, and would 
like to have your estimation as to the one 
vest suited for big game such as moose, 
deer, bear and sheep. I also would like you 
to give me the killing power of the Win- 
chester .35 automatic.—Galen Drury, San 
Diego, Calif. 


Answer.—We would rank the four rifles in 
the following order: .250 Savage, .30 W. C. 
F., .351 Winchester automatic, .22 Hi power 
Savage. We do not consider any of these 
rifles suitable for the largest of our big 


game, as none of them have sufficient power. 
There is no unit by which to express the 
killing power of the Winchester automatic. 
We are publishing its ballistics in our bal- 
listic column in this issue.—Editor. 


I would like to have you publish the bal- 
listics of the 6mm. Lee Straight Pull rifle, 
and do you think it is heavy enough for 
bear? How does it compare with the .30-40- 
220 Winchester? I understand it has only 
7.10 ft. lbs. recoil, or same as .30-30, altho 
the cartridge is much more powerful.—BRH. C. 
Browne, Douglas, Ariz. 


Answer.—yYou will find the ballistics of the 
Lee Straight Pull and the .30-40-220, other- 
wise known as the Krag cartridge, in our 
ballistic column in this issue. If the bear 
was to be a large one we would prefer some- 
thing more powerful than either. The recoil 
of the 6mm. is decidedly less in proportion 
te its energy than that of the .30 caliber, 
owing to the bullet being of smaller di- 
er. less weight and higher velocity.— 
ditor. 


Can you give me the ballistics of the ’06 
Government cartridge loaded so as to give 
2,925 ft. sec., using the 150-gr. bullet; also 
that of the same cartridge loaded with the 
170-gr. Newton bullet and giving 2,700 ft. 
sec.?—J. C. Kimball, M. D.—Joliet, III. 


Answer.—You will-find the ballistics of a 
cartridge loaded as you suggest in our bal- 
listic table in this issue.—Editor. 


Ballistics of Revolver Cartridges.—One of 
our correspondents last month inquired as to 
the ballistics of a number of revolver cart- 
ridges. Before the answer was written the 
letter was by mistake of a clerk filed and 
we have not the name of the writer, conse- 
quently cannot find the letter in the files. 
Will our inquirer kindly write us giving his 
name, that we may locate the letter in our 
files and answer it?—Editor. 


In answer to Thayer Bros. of Readsboro, 
Vt., in regard to using high velocity ammuni- 
tion in a six gun will say that I used it in 
a .88-40 New Gervice Colt without damage 
to the gun, altho the shells were swelled 
some at the neck.—W. L. Lyon, Sodairlle, 
Nevada, 


I am thinking of having a barrel fitted 
and chambered for .22 Hi power Savage cart- 
ridge fitted to a Winchester single-shot 
action. Can you tell me whether I would 
get a rifle in so doing which would shoot 
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Please write questions clearly, legibly and as brieily as possible. 


as small a ten-shot group as two inches at 
100 yards with No. 3 nickel steel barrel? And 
is the Winchester single-shot action strong 
enough to handle the Savage Hi power cart- 
ridge? If so, who could you recommend to 
fit the barrel and chamber same for me? 
Would a No, 3 nickel steel barrel rifled by 
W. R. A. Co, for their .22 caliber center fire 
cartridge with rifling one turn in 16 inches 
handle the Savage Hi power .22 caliber as 
well as the rifling used by the Savage Co., 
one turn in 12 inches? Can I buv .22 Hi 
power Savage bullets thru a dealer or direct 
oe Savage Co.—E. T. Gregorie, Jamaica, 


Answer.—We doubt your getting as small 
a group as you mention. The Winchester 
action is amply strong for this cartridge. 
As to ammunition of this type, Mr. A. 
Niedner, No. 1 Beacon street, Malden, Mass., 
makes a specialty of providing these rifles. 
The 16-inch twist will not handle the Savage 
cartridge successfully. We are of the im- 
pression that your dealer can get you the .22 
Savage Hi power bullets.—Editor. 


I would like to ask your opinion about the 
.22 Colt automatic pistol. Have you tried it 
out? If so, does it work as good as the other 
Colt pistols—A, Hadlick, Equinunk, Pa. 

Answer.—We have not as yet tried out 
very thoroly the .22 Colt automatic, owing 
to lack of time, they having been on the 
market but a very short time. Our exper- 
lence was it balked quite frequently, due to 
a failure to eject the fired shell. This may 
have been due to too stiff a recoil spring or 
to a defect in the shape of the extractor 
hook. It did not seem to throw the shell to 
the side as it should, leaving it in the grip 
of the extractor. This is apparently a case 
of careless assembling and inspectfon. As 
to accuracy and balance, etc., we. like the 
gun very much and are of the impression 
that with a little use we can do better shoot- 
ing than with the .22 target revolvers of that 
class.—Editor. : 


I wish to know what trajectory, velocity 
and striking energy I can safely get from 
the .25 caliber Remington slide-action high- 
power rifle; also .30 Remington of the same 
class with the new progressive Du Pont 
powder, using in the .25 caliber the 86-grain 
bullet, also the 101-grain spitzer or sharp- 
point, and in the .30 caliber the 151-grain 
bullet. Please give the velocity, trajectory 
and energy for both calibers with above bul- 
lets. Will the .30 caliber handle the U. M. C. 
umbrella bullet? How, when and at what 
price can I get a Krag government carbine, 
.80-40 caliber? What do you think of the .30 
caliber Newton rifle, both as a cartridge and 
a rifle, and for Alaska large game would you 
consider it better than the Newton .256 cal- 
iber? What weights of bullets does the .30 
caliber Remington handle beside the 151- 
grain spitzer and the 170-grain round point. 
—J. L, Cardiff, Colo. 

Answer.—yYour question calls for thoro ex- 
periments with the powder and would sug- 
gest you write Capt. K. K. V. Casey, Rifle 
Smokeless Division, Du Pont Powder Com- 
pany, and he can doubtless advise you in this 
regard, If we knew the muzzle velocity and 
the form of the bullet we could give you the 
other data. The .30 Remington should handle 
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the umbrella bullet used as a single loader, 
but the bullet is longer than the regular .30 
caliber bullet. As we understand, the Krag 
carbines are no longer obtainable. The 
ballistics of the .30 caliber Newton indicate 
that it is a very powerful long-range rifle, 
much more so than any other rifle on the 
American market. It is more powerful than 
the .256 Newton and for heavy game in 
Alaska we would prefer it. The .30 caliber 
Remington handles only two cartridges men- 
tioned.—Editor, 


Which of the following has the strongest 
action and killing power: .30 Mauser auto 
pistol, .880 Savage auto, .30 Luger, .45 Colt, 
government model, or .38 S. & W. Special 
smokeless? Have about 400 rounds of .22 
long rifle smokeless and greaseless cart- 
ridges, manufactured by the Dominion Cart- 
ridge Company of Montreal, Canada, and 
have read in various shooters’ books that 
this type of ammunition destroys the bore of 
the .22. Would the shooting of such a small 
quantity as this make any material differ- 
ence as to inaccuracy, or is it safe to use this 
amount? How does the British-made gun, 
Westley-Richards .425 caliber, compare with 
the more modern America rifles of smaller 
bore, as for instance the .250-3000 Savage 
and .256 Newton? Is it more powerful?— 
L. Cc. Gardner, Pendicton, B. C., Canada, 

Answer.—The Mauser has the most killing 
power of those mentioned. If you wish to 
use up your cartridges wipe the rifle out 
with ammonia immediately after using it, as 
this will neutralize the powder residue. The 
.425 Westley-Richards has an energy at the 
muzzle of 5,022 foot pounds and at 200 yards 
2,430 foot pounds, The .250-3000 Savage, 1,740 
foot pounds at the muzzle and 1,061 at 200 
vards. The .256 Newton, 2,800 foot pounds 
at the muzzle; at 200 yards 2,198 foot pounds, 
The .385 Newton, 4,925 foot pounds at the 
muzzle, at 200 yards 3,500 foot pounds. At 
100 yards the Westley-Richards has 4,180 
foot pounds, the .35 Newton 4,175 foot pounds, 
thus you will see that the only American 
cartridge which equals the Westley-Richards 
.425 if the .35 Newton. The full ballistics of 
the Westley-Richards .425 were published in 
our September issue.—Editor. 


Please advise which size Colt automatic 


you think best for ordinary use. Is the .25 
large enough to make a positive kill of 
small game at close range? Do you know 
where I might find any of these arms second- 
hand, in good condition, that I might be sure 
of fair dealing?—Harry B. Black, Thermo- 
polis, Wyo. 

Answer.—We consider the .25 caliber too 
small for consideration. The .38 caliber mil- 
itary has the best ballistics and the .45 cali- 
ber army the most stopping power. The 
latter is the best constructed arm of the lot. 
marine our classified advertising columns.— 

tor, 


Having noticed several queries in the 
Arms and Ammunition Department on dif- 
ferent rifles, would like to have your re- 
marks on the following, if consistent. The 
rifle I am using at the present time is an 
8 mm, Mannlicher. I see that this shell 
loaded with the 154.5-grain spitzer gives a 
velocity of 2,915 foot seconds and a muzzle 
energy of 2,800 foot pounds. Are these 
spitzers soft point, and where may I obtain 
same? Du Pont people recommend a charge 
of 50 grains No. 20 when using this bullet. 
What velocity and energy would I obtain 
using the 165-grain soft-point metal-patched 
.82-40 bullet with 45 to 47 grains No. 20? 
How fast can this bullet be used without 
melting of core? Am seriously thinking of 
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putting a .25 caliber barrel on this stock and 
action, using the 8 mm, shell necked down. 
How about a 9-inch twist? Will the 117- 
grain .25 caliber U. M. C. bullet stand 2,800 
feet per second? What energy would this 
Give? Could Mr. A. O. Niedner of Malden, 
Mass., make a barrel that would fit this ac- 
tion? If not, where could I obtain one and 
what would it cost, approximately? Can the 
172-grain Newton-Reed bullet be used in the 
.803 Ross? I have not got the correct diam- 
eter of this bullet and was wondering if it 
is exactly .30 caliber or not. Would it be 
practical to reduce the 8 mm, shell (.31590 
diameter) to a .25 caliber (.256 diameter) by 
the “spinning”’ process?—J. H. Armstrong, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada, 

Answer.—The cartridges mentioned are 
full metal case and obtained, if at all at the 
present time, of Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 
of New York City. We would not recommend 
any particular charge of powder for these 
cartridges as we have not as yet tried it out, 
but we would recommend that you do not 
use the 50 grains of No. 20, as this is alto- 
gether too much powder for the shell. The 
bullet has almost as much sectional density 
as the Springfield, while the shell is con- 
siderably smaller, and 47 grains of No, 20 
powder is a charge for the Springfield. Using 
the 165-grain .32-40 bullet you would obtain 
Slightly less velocity than with the 154- 
grain spitzer, and about the same muzzle 
energy. The melting of the bullet core de- 
pends upon whether or not the barrel is lub- 
ricated as the first shot from an oiled barrel 
seldom melts the core, but if you go above 
2,200 foot seconds for subsequent shots or 
when the barrel is hot you will get melting, 
Dr. Mann encountered melting with the Krag 
bullet at 2,000 foot seconds. The 9-inch twist 
would be amply fast for .25 caliber 117-grain 
bullet when driven at the higher velocities. 
At 2,800 foot seconds this bullet gives a muz- 
zle velocity energy of 2,047 foot pounds. Mr. 
Niedner might furnish a barrel to fit the 
action, but we anticipate that you would 
find trouble if it had more than four grooves, 
owing to bullet jackets splitting when used 
at the higher velocities and bullet core melt- 
ing when it got hot. The 172-grain Newton- 
Reed is too small to be used successfully in 
the .303 Ross. The diameter of the bullet is 
.308 inch. You could .size the neck of the 
8mm. shell down to .25 caliber in a die by 
working carefully, but we would prefer for 
this purpose some of the shells made in this 
country, such as the .30 U. S. G. Springfield 
or .256 Newton. The latter could be sized 
down in an ordinary shell muzzle sizer.— 
Editor, 


I have just purchased a .38 Officers’ model 
Colt revolver, and would like to ask a few 
questions concerning it. The gun itself is a 
beauty, having a 7%-inch barrel, with wind- 
gauge sights and checkered wood stock. As 
to ammunition, which is the best to use in 
the gun, smokeless or Lesmok powder? Can 
the shells used in ordinary ammunition 
be reloaded providing the proper loading 
tools are used? If so, what would be a good, 
even powder to use? What is the life of such 
a gun if proper care is taken of it when 5,000 
shells a year are used? Could you give me 
a few statistics as to the velocity, muzzle 
energy, penetration, etc.? In your opinion, 
would the bullet used be heavy enough to 
stop a deer at 50 yards if struck in shoulder? 
—Neville Colfax, Napa, Calif. 

Answer.—Smokeless powder is the cleanest 
to use and Lesmok the most reliable. The 
Shells used with ordinary ammunition can 
be reloaded if the proper tools are used. The 
life of the gun given proper care would be 
indefinite. The muzzle energy of the gun 
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using .38 Colt special cartridge is 258 foot 
pounds, its velocity 857.6 foot seconds, its 
penetration in white pine 7 inches. It could 
not be depended upon to drop a deer with 
the shoulder shot, altho it might and proba- 
bly would.—Editor, 


I would like to ask you a few questions 
which have greatly puzzled me. What is the 
length of life, that is, the number of rounds 
of ammunition that can be fired from the 
Savage .250-3000 rifle; and how is it classed 
as a target gun at all ranges? Also the 
length of life of the Ross .280?—H. Allen 
Kelly, Pasadena, Calif, 

Answer.—We know of no data ag to the 
barrel life of the rifles mentioned. Would 
suggest you write the manufacturers, Bither 
will last as long as the average man can 
afford to purchase ammunition.—Editor, 


Please tell me if the installing of a Maxim 
silencer on a .30 Springfield or Mauser rifle 
affects the velocity, trajectory or accuracy 
of the bullet in any way, and if so, how and 
to what extent? I would also like to hear 
from parties who have used these silencers 
on their high power sporting rifles.—W. L. 
Burnham, Oakland, Calif. 

Answer.—To the best of our information 
the silencer does not affect the velocity, tra- 
jectory or accuracy of the bullet.—Editor. 


Would you please give the velocity, energy 
and trajectory of the Swiss .41 caliber rifle, 
and is it good for deer and black bear hunt- 
ing? What distance will it shoot accurately? 
Charles P, Dodge, Mendocino, Calif, 

Answer.—You will find the ballistics of 
this cartridge in our ballistic table for this 
issue. It would probably be accurate for up 
to about 500 yards.—Editor, 


I would like to Know what .22 pistol or 
revolver is best for snap shooting, shooting 
at objects in the air. etc. I have been work- 
ing with the rifle for the past two years and 
now desire to take up revolver shooting. 
Also would like to know what the length of 
barrel is on that pet gun of Mr. McGivern’s? 
In one place he states making a series of 
tests with a 7%-inch barrel O, M. Colt. I 
have one of these same length of barrel and 
am doing a little practicing and want to 
make sure that I am using the right gun for 
the best results. To be plainer, is the 7% 
better than the 6 for work in the air and 
quick shooting of all kinds.—-J. P, Williams, 
Craig, Alaska. 

Answer.—Either the Colt or Smith & Wes- 
son revolvers are good for this purpose. The 
Colt automatic pistol in .22 caliber should 
be good for this work. It is more a question 
of fitting the hand than anything else. Will 
Mr. McGivern give us the details as to his 
revolver.—Editor, 

The December, 1915, number of Outdoor Life 
contained anarticle by E.H. Hooper of Cali- 
fornia about a specially-built S. & W. target 
revolver, the caliber of which was given as 
.22-32. Is this correct, or should it not read 
caliber .32-20? I would like to secure a re- 
volver of this caliber and shape, and could 
you let me have the specifications, etc.? 
Also, do you know the price the manufac- 
turers charged for making this gun?—V. A. 
Holden, Ancon, C. Z. 

Answer.—Obviously the caliber given by 
Mr. Hooper was incorrect, as there is no such 
caliber as .22-32. Will Mr. Hooper give us 
the information.—Editor, 


Please answer these question and oblige: 
Is the Winchester model 1905 .35 caliber self- 
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loading rifle powerful enough for deer, bear 
and like game of that size at close or long 
range? At about what range? Is this cart- 
ridge loaded with a sharp-pointed bullet? Is 
there any cartridge such as the .35 caliber 
S. & W. automatic cartridge that can be used 
in this rifle with safety and accuracy and 
that will not ruin the barrel? If not the .35 
caliber S. & W. what other cartridge can be 
used in this rifle? I want a cheaper cart- 
ridge for target practice. If the revolver 
cartridge can not be shot in this rifle could 
the S. & W. or Colt revolvers or automatic 
pistols be made to shoot this .35 caliber self- 
loading cartridge with safety, such as this 
.85 cartridge barrel built with a heavier 
frame, such as a .45 caliber frame? 
want ja cartridge of same caliber so I 
can shoot in both revolver and rifle. I 
own the .36 caliber self-loading rifle. Does 
the Colt Company make the.22 caliber Colt re- 
peating rifle any more and where could 
.get one? If they do not manufacture said 
rifle now where could I get a new one or a 
second-hand one? Does the Colt Company 
manufacture any other caliber of rifles?— 
J. A. Downer, Ellsworth, Nebr. 


Answer.—The model 1905 Winchester we 
do not consider powerful enough for the 
game mentioned. It is a far less powerful 
weapon than the .351 Winchester. The lat- 
ter is a fairly efficient weapon at short 
range, but loses velocity rapidly. The .38 
caliber revolver cartridges fit a .35 caliber 
rifle, while the .35 caliber automatic pistol 
cartridge is more nearly a .32 in actual meas- 
urement. The best reduced load is made by 
reloading the regular shell with a cast bul- 
let. The .85 caliber self-loading rifle cart- 
ridge is too powerful to be fired from the 
hand. We understand the Colt Company have 
discontinued the manufacture of their rifles. 
—Editor. 


What is the velocity and penetration of 


the following calibers: .250-3000 Savage, .22 
Hi power, .30 U. S. Army, .25-35,.30-30, Ross 
-280 and .32 Winchester Special? I want to 
buy a rifle and would like to know which 
one shoots best in penetration, etc. I would 
also like to know which one of the above 
calibers are more accurate at 1,000 yards.— 
M. Turnell, Dallas, Texas, 

Answer.—You will find the ballistics of 
the cartridges mentioned on our ballistic 
page in this issue. The .30 U. S. G. is the 
most accurate at 1,000 yards. By noting the 
energy and velocity at the different ranges 
you can see the relative range of the rifles. 
—Editor. 


Will you kindly tell me what are the rela- 
tive value of the smokeless and Lesmok 
powders for .22 caliber cartridge—s, E. 
Grummon, Newark, N. J 

Answer.—The smokeless powders in .22 
caliber rim-fire ammunition are not as 
powerful as either the Lesmok, semi-smoke- 
less or black powders, and also have a tend- 
ency to rust the barrel badly. The Lesmok 
is one of the best powders in use in this 
type of ammunition.—Editor, 


(1) Does the recoil of the Newton rifles 
have a tendency to jab the peep sight 
mounted on the bolt into the shooter’s eye 
and cause injury? The eye is meant to be 
held right up to the peep, is it not? (2) What 
is the ar wi of the letter C printed in your 
tables of ballistics for every cartridge? Ex- 
ample: .256 Newton, 140 gr. C. 648. (3) Do 
you know of any formula for the strength of 
resistance against rupture from an internally 
applied force of any tube such as a gun bar- 
rel. Would such a formula be of much value 





The Mothers 
Say— 
Billiards is ‘First Aid’? 
in rearing our boys and 
girls. It keeps them 
home—safe from allur- 

ing pitfalls. 


The Physicians 
Say— 
Billiards is “First Aid’? 
in keeping folks in 
health. It aids digestion, 
steadies the nerves and 
relaxes the tired mind. 


The Hostesses 
Say— 
Billiards is “First Aid” 
in entertaining. It’s al- 
ways ready for the un- 
expected guests, and 
keeps the whole party 
in constant animation. 


f-\ 


The Husbands 
Say— 
Billiards is ‘‘First Aid” 
in giving our wives de- 
lightful diversion from 
the routine of house- 
work, It enlivens their 
spirits and brings the 
bloom to their cheeks. 
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“BABY GRAND” 


Brunswick — the American family’s 


official Home Billiard Table. 


When equipped with 


convertible cushions it is adapted to all 33 rollicking 


carom and pock 


et games. 


Why These Authorities 
Advocate Billiards 


For Your Home and Every Home 


AROM and Pocket Billiards are grand old games 
of wit and skill that you can easily learn to play 
in an evening or two at home. 


They stimulate everyone’s spirits. —There’s no other indoor amuse- 
ment that inspires such sport and repartee. 

After school—after work, there will always be merry times in store 
for young and old if you have a scientific Brunswick in your home. 


Brunswick Home 


Billiard Tables 


$2.50 Monthly—Play-as-You-Pay 


Skilful shots carry true on Brunswick 
Tables—that’s why they are the choice 
of experts. Beautiful oak and mahog- 
any, richly inlaid and masterfully built. 


“Baby Grand,” “Convertibles” 
and “Quick Demountables” 


Some styles can be set up anywhere 
and taken down easily after play. 

Folks all about you are buying these 
tables—no extra room is needed. So why 
should you wait when a small payment 
brings one on 30 days’ trial at our risk? 
We’ ll include a high-class Playing Outfit 
Free—Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Ex- 
pert Book of 33 games and instructions. 


Send This Free Coupon 


At least see these tables in our de 
luxe book —‘‘Billiards —The Home 


Magnet.’” See our low prices, easy 
terms and home trial offer. If you don’t 
know the name of the authorized Bruns- 
wick store in your town, send the coupon 
for this interesting color book. IT’S 
FREE. Tear out the coupon now so 
you won’t forget and mail today. 
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and tell about your home trial offer. 





Ps panaiiaannidentbeninn 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 39J , 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send FREE, postpaid, vour color-book, 
“Billiards—The Home Magnet’’. 
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in designing a rifle? Is the case like that of 
a tube in-a water tube boiler? (4) Is the 
combination holster and stock for the Colt 
.45 automatic still for sale by the Colt peo- 
ple? (5) Is the shooting of a certain number 
of rounds at a government range each year 
required of every purchaser of a government 
Springfield rifle?—G. T. X., Wilmington, Del. 

Answer.—There is no tendency to injure 
the eye by recoil. The sight is about 3 inches 
from the eye when aimed and as the rifle is 
fired it moves %-inch further forward. The 
letter “C” in the table of ballistics indicates 
co-efficient of the bullet. In other words, 
its ability to overcome air resistance. The 
larger the number found under “C” the bet- 
ter the bullet retains its energy during 
flight. We have at hand no formula for de- 
termining the resistance against rupture 
other than the well-known one that the 
thickness of the walls must increase as the 
diameter of the bore increases. Write the 
Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., and they can advise you as to the 
revolver. The purchaser of a government 
rifle is not required to shoot any number of 
rounds on the range.—Editor, 


I have a Ross sporting rifle, mode] E-10, 
26-inch barrel, chambered and rifled for .35 
Winchester cartridges. Would it be feasible 
to have the rifle rechambered to take the .35 
Newton cartridge? Do you think the rifling 
in the Ross would successfully handle the 
Newton bullet? Also if the magazine could 
readily be rebuilt from single to staggered 
column type, within the lines of the stock, 
to take four of the larger Newton cartridges? 
—Ernest Lyndale, Butte, Mont. 

Answer.—We have never examined a Ross 
rifle in .385 caliber, but do not think it would 
successfully handle the Newton cartridge, as 
this is a strictly high-power cartridge and 
the Ross might not extract the cases properly. 
We doubt the feasibility of rebuilding the 
magazine.—Editor, 

The gun that I am using now, and will 
continue to for some years hence, is a Colt 
Army Special .88 revolver, 6-inch barrel, 
blued finish, and I think it igs the finest 
all around gun that I have ever owned. My 
friend has a S. & W. .38 1905 military re- 
volver, 6-inch barrel, and he claims that 
that particular model is a vastly superior 
gun as compared with the Colt Army Spec- 
ial. Is he correct, in your opinion? Of 
course, I am a Colt partisan, and therefore 
his views do not coincide with mine. Give 
me your views of the Army Special Colt as 
compared with the S & W. Military.—Geo. 
Helm, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Answer.—To decide your controversy is 
like deciding the question of religion or 
politics. The chief difference between the 
two revolvers are as follows: The grips are 
of different shape and size so some fit one 
man’s hand best and some fit another’s, The 
Colt revolver is made more simply and 
loosely, which some consider a great ad- 
vantage, as it is not so easily put out of 
commission by rust or misuse. The Smith 
& Wesson has finer and more intricate 
workmanship but is closer fitted, which 
some prefer from a mechanical standpoint. 
In accuracy there is no discernible differ- 
ence between the two,—Editor., 

Here is a problem in ballistics which has 
been contested hotly and still remains un- 
explained by any gun-crank in our vicinity. 
We are therefore appealing to Outdoor Life 
and will appreciate whatever “dope” you 
may be able to pass along, since it is a mat- 
ter of “make or break” with us—the fall 
championships are coming soon. Why does a 
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150-grain bullet (Ideal 360271). shoot higher 
with the same powder charge, fired from 
the same gun (Colts O, M. 7%-inch) over the 
same range (50 yards) than the 115-grain 
bullet. 360345? We use a uniform load of 
three grains Bull’seye for both bullets. One 
would naturally incline to the belief that 
the lighter bullet should attain a higher 
velocity with a consequent flatter trajectory 
but, in actual practice, this is apparently 
erroneous. Allowing the same adjustment of 
sights for elevation, the heavier bullet al- 
Ways grouped higher on the target tnan 
the lighter one. Combustion seems to be 
complete in both cases for a careful exami- 
nation revealed no unburned powder. Now, 
just one more guess—could the heavier bul- 
let have a higher velocity due to its greater 
inertia and compression? Some day when 
time hangs heavily on your hands (?) we 
would enjoy an editorial dealing with the 
subject of bullet diameters. Smith & Wesson 
give .357 inch as correct for the .38 hand 
ejectors. Our Ideal sizer and lubricator was 
supplied with a die of .360 inch diameter, 
and bullets purchased from the government 
are sized to .358 inch. We have made no 
observations of the performances of these 
various sizes at 50 yards—shooting the 
360345 almost exclusively for close target 
work—but would be glad to suppiy you with 
anything we may resurrect later. Outdoor 
Life should be published weekly. Its con- 
tents are eagerly digested and then comes 
the “watchful waiting’ for the next issue 
to appear.—E, C. Schneider, Aspenwell, Pa. 


Answer.—The heavier bullet gives more 
resistance, thus burns the powder more 
completely, thus developing more energy 
ané@ the gun consequently throws up more, 
due to the increased energy at the muzzle. 
The question of trajectory is so slight as 
not to enter into the proposition but to 4 
very limited extent. This throwing up or 
“jump” is much accelerated in the case of 
revolvers as the resistance of the hand arm 
is so much below the line of thrust of the 
recoil. We could not state as to whether 
the heavier or lighter bullet had the most 
velocity, as the heavier bullet would develop 
far more energy from the same . powder 
charge. Will some of our correspondents 
come across with an article on the bullet 
diameters, including whys and wherefores? 
—Editor, 


Up to what distance will a.22S. & W. target 
revolver, with 6-inch barrel, using .22 long 
rifle geartridges, shoot accurate? Is there 
a National Revolver Association? If so can 
we join from anywhere and to whom do 
you make application?—Will H. Moore, 
Superior, Nebr. 

Answer.—Under perfect weather condi- 
tions this pistol will shoot as closely as you 
can hold at 200 yards, but of course the bul- 
let is badly influenced by wind. The United 
States Revolver Association is a national 
organization of which J. B. Crabtree, Yale- 
ville, Conn., is secretary.—Editor, 


Herewith a clipping from the Denver Post 
a scientific article on the small bore rifle. 
What do you think about a bullet gaining in 
velocity after leaving the gun, up to.-70 ft.? 
Do you think the bullet from a good rifle 
is wabbling when it leaves the gun, etc.? 
—Sam Stevens, Hahn’s Peak, Colo. 


Answer.—The generally-accepted theory is 
that a rifle bullet gains velocity for four or 
five inches in front of the muzzle, due to the 
blast of the gases against its base, but this 
does not extend to any distance like 70 feet, 
and it is doubtful if it extends a single foot 
as the resistance of the air would check the 
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forward velocity of the gases below the bul- 
let speed within a very few inches. A per- 
fectly-delivered bullet would not wabble as 
it leaves the gun, but perfectly-delivered bul- 
lets are very rare in this world. In actual 
practice there is usually a certain wabble 
of the bullet as it leaves the muzzle, due to 
the’ escape of gases on one side before they 
escape on the other. The less difference there 
is in the escape of the gases the less the 
wabble. As an instance of this the first tests 
of the United States army cartridge, model 
1906, for penetration, showed that when 
shooting at 50 feet two bullets out of five 
keyholed, while at 100 yards all shot true. 
This was due to the bullet having a light 
point which is easily deflected from the 
straight line, but after the bullet is in flight 
it is spun true by the twist.—Editor. 


What is the free recoil of the .44-40 Win- 
chester and .45 Colt cartridges when used in 
the single action Colt army model revolver 
of these two calibers? What is the velocity, 
range and free recoil of the Luger auto- 
matic? Please give the address of the Unit- 
ed States Revolver Association. Please give 
the free recoil of the .38 S. & W. Special 
cartridge when used in the .38 Colt Police 
Positive Special revolver of this caliber.—O. 
B. Millar, Reward, Calif. 

Answer.—We know of no data on the sub- 
ject of recoil of revolvers. Mr. J. B. Crab- 
tree, Yalesville, Conn., is secretary of the 
United States Revolver Association.—Editor. 


I have recently bought a model 10, .280 
Ross rifle, and upon showing it to my friend 
was informed that it was a very dangerous 
rifle to own, inasmuch as it can be fired 
when the bolt is not locked. Upon examina- 
tion of same I find this is true, to a certain 
extent. If I pull the trigger when the bolt 
is forward, but not locked, I find the main- 
spring locks the bolt the same as a Spring- 
field. Now, in a Springfield, the bolt is 
locked by the mainspring under above con- 
ditions, but the cartridge is not fired. I am 
informed that the Ross will fire the cart- 
ridge under these same conditions and, pos- 
sibly, blow the bolt back thru the shooter’s 
head. Kindly set me right on this point, as 
it is hard to get reliable information on a 
subject of this kind.—J. Jackson Greer, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Answer.—We have heard of a number of 
cases of the bolt of this rifle coming back 
on firing, apparently due to being improp- 
erly closed. With the Springfield or Mauser 
type, the firing pin cannot reach the primer 
until the bolt is turned completely home; 
this is why when the bolt handle of these 
rifles is slightly raised a misfire results, al- 
tho the blow of the firing pin turns the bolt 
handle down and closes the rifle, so that it 
is impossible to fire them without the rifle 
being completely locked. We have been un- 
able to discover any devices on the Ross 
which prevents firing the cartridge before 
the bolt is. turned completely in place. We 
have no personal knowledge of a Ross rifle 
having blown open in this way.—Editor. 


I would like to know the ballistics of the 
Gibbs .50 cal. repeating rifle which I under- 
stand is the most powerful repeating rifle 
inthe world; also ballistics of the most pow- 
erful single-shot rifle in the world. Which 
is the most powerful six-shooter or revolver 
on earth? What is its caliber, velocity and 
energy at muzzle? I have Himmelwright’s 
book giving all ballistics of American makes 
of revolvers. But there must be revolvers 


manufactured in other parts of this world 
also, that may have greater power than the 
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Colt. 
the most reliable and fastest, the S. A. Colt 
Frontier, or New Service Colt, under hold- 


I would be pleased to know which is 


up conditions or in war. I know the grips 
are different on these two revolvers and may 
hang or feel a little different, but they are 
so made, and we will say no more about that. 
But what I want to know is, which of the 
two above model Colt revolvers would be 
most sensible to choose for a_ self-pro- 
tector or to be used in a hold-up where speed 
and reliability were most important. How 
much faster can a N. S.: Colt be fired by 
shooting double-action than a S. A. Colt 
can be shot, and how much fastér can a N.S. 
Colt be loaded, fired six times and empty 
shells ejected, and again-loaded over a S. A. 
Colt Frontier?) Which of the two models has 
proved most reliable to function properly un- 
der all possible conditions, carried in holster, 
pocket or otherwise? If we shoot at a man- 
size target at 10 yds. using a N. S. Colt 
.44-40, 5%-in. barrel, shooting double-action, 
six shots in two seconds, and then take a S. 
A, Colt under same conditions, which would 
make the most hits and best group? As both 
of these model Colts have been tried out 
under most all conditions, which one would 
prove best in a hold-up? And, again, if a 
person only carried one revolver for all 
kinds of revolver shooting, which would 
come nearest to filling the bill of the two 
above model revolvers? Has the .44-40 Win- 
chester or U. M. C. smokeless cartridge pow- 
er enough when shot out of a 5%-in. barrel 
Colt to send the bullet clear thru an average 
man with winter clothes on, using both soft- 
point and solid lead bullets? I always” keep 
my Colt loaded with three soft and three 
hard-headed bullets; one hard and one soft- 
nose bullet till cylinder is full.—C.. Gunder- 
son, Sulphur, South Dakota. 


Answer.—We have not the data as to the 
ballistics of the Gibbs .50 cal. repeating rifle. 
The most powerful single-shot rifle in the 
world in all probability is the .60 cal. cord- 
ite, ballistics of which appear in our ballistic 
page for this month. The most powerful re- 
volver on earth we assume to be one of a 
pair made specially on the recommendation 
of General Sherman, then commander of the 
United States Army, to use the .45-70 rifle 
eartridge, his idea being to have both rifle 
and revolver used by troops use the same 
cartridge. The Colt Firearms Co., we under- 
stand, made up two of these revolvers, and 
one of them was fired once. It missed the 
head of the firer, contenting itself with mere- 
ly breaking his arm. [In all probability in 
some government museum one of these guns 
could be located. We know of no more pow- 
erful revolver thar’ those built in the United 
States, as this country has always led the 
world in revolver construction. Under hold- 
up conditions and in the hands of the aver- 
age man the Colt New Service can easily be 
fired twice as fast as the Frontier, while the 
reloading would be done in one-quarter the 
time. Both guns function properly. Perhaps 
some of our contributors more experienced in 
blood-letting can answer this more thoroly. 
The penetration of a man with the .44-40 
cartridge depends a good déal on where: you 
ee We would bet on the penetration. 
—Editor. 


In your February, 1915, number, L A. 
Danse told about remodeling a 6mm. Lee 
rifle to shoot .25 H. P. I am very much 
interested in this. Where would I be able 
to procure one of the Lee 6mm. rifles? Would 
not the second-hand rifle do as well as a 
new one, since the barrel has to be re-bored? 
Where could I procure one of the second- 
hand rifles? Mr. Danse did not state how 
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much Mr. Pachmayr charges to remodel one 
of these rifles to shoot .25 H. P. Can you 
tell me what it would be? How could I get 
a 1906 Springfield army rifle (new), or would 
it be possible to get one of these?—P. Z. 
Brownell, Chaffee, N. Dak. 


Answer.—These rifles were made by the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., and they may have some still on 
hand. A second-hand rifle might be procured 
from Francis Bannerman of New York City. 
It would shoot as accurately as a new one 
if it was rebored and rerifled. We do not 
know Mr. Pachmayr’s charges. To obtain a 
Springfield army rifle join a rifle club affili- 
ated with the National Rifle Association and 
the secretary can purchase it for you.— 
Editor. 


I own an automatic pistol, .25 cal., Clem- 
ents patent, made by Chas. Ph. Clement, 
Liege, Belgium. Where can I get an'extra 
clip for this gun?—Carl R. Simon, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Answer.—The Belgian gun business is pret- 
ty badly under a cloud at present, so we 
know of no place where you could get the 
extras for your imported gun.—BEditor. 

Will you kindly publish the trajectories 
and velocities of the 125-grain Ideal number 
308241 and the 197-grain Ideal number 
308278 using the powder charges recommend- 
ed by the Ideal people for the .30-40 Krag? 
Also at what distance would the above bul- 
lets be effective against jackrabbits and sim- 
ilar game? Think the magazine is fine; have 
learned many things about outdoor life from 


it and am always anxiously awaiting the 
next copy.—B. L. McGuire, Point of Rocks, 
Wyo. 


Answer.—Not knowing the velocities devel- 
oped by the bullets mentioned we could not 
give the trajectories. We know of no stand- 
ard velocities for these bullets.—Editor. 


Is the 6mm. cartridge as used in the U. S. 
Navy, Lee Straight Pull, the same cartridge 
as the .236 “Winchester S. S. rifle takes? I 
have a very fine-looking Winchester, single- 
shot, with .236 on the barrel, but a friend 
says it’s not a 6mm., or that the bullet may 
be 6mm. in diameter but the cartridge case 
is different, and the cartridge known in this 
country as the 6mm. would not fit this rifle. 
Can you advise me?—Euclid D. Miller, Nash- 
ville, Tenn, 

Answer.—The 6mm. U. S. Navy cartridge 
used in the Lee Straight Pull rifle is the only 
cartridge made in this country known as a 
.236. The Winchester company made this ri- 
fle.—Editor. 


Do you think a Winchester single-shot .25- 
11-67 rim fire with a 16-in. twist could be 
chambered to a straight .25-21 Stevens shell 
and shoot all O. K., leaving the rifling as 
it is? I could then load shell full and drop 
bullet in ahead of it in the throated rifling, 
also shoot light charges of round ball in back 
yard.—G. W. J., Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Answer.—The twist of the barrel for the 
rim-fire cartridge would not hold the bullet 
for the center-fire steady.—Editor. 


Please tell me what sort of lubricant I can 
use, and how I might best apply it, on the 
.22 U. M. C. smokeless L. R. cartridges for 
use in the new .22 Colt automatic pistol. I 
have had good success with the Lesmok am- 
munition of U. M. C. make and particularly 
prefer the harder (higher melting point) 
grease used on them to a petroleum jelly, or 
the softer preparation used on Winchester 
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shells. What is the recoil in free foot-pounds 
of the following rifles: .22 Savage H. P., .250- 
3,000 Savage, .22 Newton, .256 Newton and 
the .30-150 U. S. G. and .280 Ross (145)? What 
is the twist of rifling in the .250-3,000 Sav- 
age? What is the twist of rifling in the 
Remington high-power .25 pump-action rifle? 
Could the .250 Savage ammunition be used in 
the .25 Remington (pump-action) by recham- 
bering and changing the action? In your 
table of ballistics at the head of the columns 
designating the ammunition in question, the 
symbol “C-” with figures appears. For in- 
stance, .22 Newton “C-.464’; .256 Newton “C- 
.464”; .280 Ross “C-457” etc. What does this 
symbolize or represent?—Guerdon W. Price, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ‘ 


Answer.—We would suggest a mixture of 
beeswax and fresh tallow in such proportions 
as to give the hardness desired. Japan wax 
when available, tempered with tallow, is 
good. We have not the data as to the re- 
coil in foot-pounds of the rifles mentioned. 
The recoil as measured by foot-pounds gives 
practically no idea as to the recoil] felt by 
the shooter. As an illustration, measured by 
foot pounds the .405 Winchester rifle has no 
more severe kick than an ordinary 12-gauge 
shotgun but the impression on the shooter is 
radically different. The twist of rifling in 
the .250-3,000 is one turn in 12 inches; that 
of the ,235 Remington pump-action rifle is 
one turn in 10 inches. The action of a .25 
Remington pump-action wou.d not handle 
the .250 Savage shell, as the Savage shell is 
much thicker than the .25-35. In the bal- 
listic tables the symbol mentioned indicates 
what is known as the ballistic co-efficient of 
the bullet. This is equivalent to the ability 
of the bullet to overcome air resistance in 
flight. The larger the ballistic coefficient 
tee mad does the bullet retain its velocity. 
—Editor. 


I would like to know if you could give 
me the addresses of all the high-power and 
small caliber rifles you know of, as I would 
like to get a number to pick from, and also 
where can I get a .600 caliber rifle; and also 
which is better, a rifle with high velocity 
high energy?—Roy Melendy, Shell Rock, 
owa. 


Answer.—The Savage Arms Co. of Utica, 
N. Y., and the Newton Arms Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., make the highest power small-bore 
rifles. The .60 caliber rifles are all of foreign 
make and can be procured thru the New 
York Sporting Goods Co., or Abercrombie & 
Fitch of New York City.—Editor. 


I have ordered one of the Newton .256 ri- 
fles and would like to use an 85 or 90-grain 
cast bullet for short-range work. Will the 
pressure be high enough to burn a nitro- 
glycerine free powder such as DuPont No. I.? 
How many grains of this powder should be 
used behind an 85-gr. bullet? If you advise 
against this powder, what variety and weight 
shall I use? Has anyone reported any mi- 
croscopic work done on arteries and brain of 
animals killed by “high-velocity” (3,000-ft.) 
bullets? With the assistance of a brother 
practitioner I looked into the matter, and it 
may be we have ascertained a further reason 
as to why the .250-3,000 and similar bullets 
cause so much shock on impact with animal 
tissue. If this matter would be of interest 
to the readers of Outdoor Life I would be 
but too glad to make known these few facts 
which to me seem forever to do away with 
the old “rock-throwers,” meaning arms of the 
.45-70, .50-110, etce., type. I am a dyed-in-the- 
wool gun crank but being laboratory-trained 
I am very much interested in the “reason 
why” of things; hence my few little fliers 
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into the realms of pathology of animal tis- 
sue deprived of life processes by high-ve- 
locity missiles.—H. S. Bussey, M. D., Monti- 
cello, Utah. 

Answer.—A cast bullet will stand sufficient 
pressure to burn Sharpshooter powder or the 
DuPont No. 1. We have never experimented 
with the powder charges in this particular 
shell with the cast bullet. We know of no 
microscopie work such as you mention hav- 
ing been done. We would much appreciate 
your views on the subject.—Editor. 


What is the weight of bullets, velocity and 
energy, of the .38 long Colt, the .38 Special 
Colt, the .38 Special S. & W., the .38 Win- 
chester, the .38-40, the .44 S. & W. Special 
and the .44-40?—J. Daniels, Newport, R. I. 

Answer.— Bullet Weight. Velocity. Energy. 

Grains. Ft. Sec’s. Ft.-Lbs. 


BS COlt Cis ccsesvccnvve 148 786 203 
.88 Colt Special ....... 158 857.6 258 
.38 S. & W. Special ... 158 856.7 257.5 
BOWED 64.000 GAO aaen aes 180 983 386.5 
.44 S. & W. Special ... 246 755 311.5 
288260. iin ccnwin doe ve tis 200 918.8 375 


The .388 Winchester and .38-40 are identical. 
—Editor. 


Will you kindly advise me as to whether 
I can shoot smokeless powder and metal- 
patched bullet in my Colt .38-40 cal. (.38 W. 
Cc. F.), Bisley model six-gun? I just traded 
for the gun and have never shot it, but the 
man I got it from said he shot smokeless 
powder in it. I know it will shoot it, all 
right; but is it safe to do so? It has a 7%- 
in. barrel which looks strong enough for any 
load, but the cylinder doesn’t look any too 
heavy in its walls. Will you please tell me 
what is a good solvent solution to remove 
rust and metal fouling in my rifle?—Geo. Ott, 
Oregon City, Ore. 


Answer.—There are two kinds of .38-40 
smokeless ammunition. One developing the 
same pressures and velocities as the black 
powder cartridges and the other developing 
decidedly higher pressures and velocity. In 
the Winchester ghe high-pressure cartridges 
are designated as W. H. V., while in the 
U. M. C. make they are designated as .H. V. 
The ordinary smokeless cartridges give no 
higher pressures than black and are safe for 
your revolver but we would not attempt to 
use the W. H. V. or H. V. type. To remove 
the rust from a rifle use plenty of elbow 
grease and a wire scratch-brush. For metal 
fouling use the following solution: 


Stronger ammonia............ 1 fluid oz. 
Ammonium carbonate............ 25 gers. 
Ammonium dichromate........... 5 gers. 
Ammonium persulphate.......... 50 grs. 


The druggist will probably not have in 
stock the dichromate or persulphate, but you 
should have him order some from a whole- 
sale house, as he will probably try to sub- 
stitute something else but you should not 
permit it.—Editor. 


I would like to have some information in 
regard to the Newton rifle: Is it on the 
market yet? Is the material used in it as 
good as that in the new Springfield? Will 
the barrel stand as many shots without any 
more wear? Is the action as dependable un- 
der same conditions? How does the Newton 
compare with the Springfield for true shoot- 
ing? In fact, will this rifle do what Mr. 
Newton claims it will? Is the peep sight 
included with the rifle, or as an extra; if 
extra, what is the cost? Would you advise 
this rifle for rough use in the hills? I want 
a high-power rifle for killing coyotes and 
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such varmints at long range.—Grover Car- 
lisle, Squirrel, Ida. 


Answer.—We understand the Newton Arms 
Co. expects to begin delivery of their rifles 
the latter part of September. As to material 
the barrel is said to be of the same material 
as that of the Springfield, while the receiver 
and bolt are of a Chrome-Vanadium steel, 
which is far stronger than that of the 
Springfield. The barrel should stand as many 
rounds as the Springfield without showing 
any more wear. As to the action of the 
Newton, it is on exactly the same principle 
as the Mauser, which is the world’s stand- 
ard, except the bolt-head; this is on the un- 
interrupted screw system, which is conced- 
edly far stronger than is the lug system of 
the Mauser; in this it follows the Ross con- 
struction. As~to accuracy these rifles being 
but recently on the market they have not 
figured in any shooting tests, but the Ord- 
nance Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment tested the .256 Newton at 500 yards 
from machine rest and obtained a mean ra- 
dius of deviation of 3.58 inch. This is about 
10% smaller grouping than the Springfield. 
Mr. Charles Askins, the well-known rifleman 
and author of “Rifles and Rifle Shooting,” 
has tested tht .256 Newton cartridges and re- 
ports them to be extremely accurate. The 
peep sight, we understand, is sold as an ex- 
tra. The rifle appears to be thoroly well- 
made and suitable for the loads used.—Ed- 
itor. 


Where can the Patridge pistol sights be 
purchased?—A. M. M., Parker Cafion, Ariz. 


Answer.—We do not know where these 
sights can be purchased. They are usually 
fitted up by gunsmiths.—Editor, 


Which has the larger powder space, the 
.82 W. S. or .82 Remington? Is the Reming- 
ton pump-action as strong as the Winchester 
action for the .32 Special, so if the compa- 
nies desire they can both load their am- 
munition for these rifles with 2,400 ft. sec. 
velocity? How fast can five shots from the 
following rifles be fired in a 12-in. circle at 
100 yds.: .280 Ross, U. S. Springfield, Win- 
chester for ’06 cartridge, .35 Remington auto 
and .32 Remington pump-action? I want to 
find out the difference of the four different 
actions fired with aim. Of course these rec- 
ords would vary with different men, but your 
own experience would, I think, be a fair esti- 
mate of what the rifles will do. Most read- 
ers of sporting magazines know the effect 
of different cartridges on game. Speed of 
fire sometimes counts for as much as flat 
trajectory. Rifles similar to those mentioned 
would be about the same rate of fire. Of 
course you can’t know, but do you think the 
cartridge companies will bring out high-ve- 
locity cartridges for most of our present ri- 
fles, and in cases like the Krag and the .303 
British make 150-gr. soft-point spitzers with 
as high a pressure as practical?—Elmer A. 
Updike, Lockwood, Sask. 


Answer.—There is practically no differ- 
ence in powder space between the two cart- 
ridges. We consider-the Remington pump- 
action the stronger of the two. As to speed 
of fire, this depends altogether on the skill 
of the firer. We would place the .35 Rem- 
ington auto as being the faster, the .32 Rem- 
ington pump-action next, the Winchester, 
mode] 1895, third, the .280 Ross fourth, U. 8S. 
Springfield fifth. We cannot’ pass on the 
question of the inertia of the cartridge com- 
panies. So far they have not shown any 
great haste in bringing out improved cart- 
ridges. Better write them direct.—Editor. 
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pee —————— = , 
of Comfort 
‘Years of Wear 
AND made—to or- 
; der—in a custom 
shop, by old-time boot- 
makers who don’t know 
how to skimp or slight. 
Every pair is an indivi- 
dual triumph. 


You can get no such boots 
anywhere else—none with their 
toughness, long life, comfort, 
and self-evident quality. 
Heavy enough for full protec- 
tion, yet soft, yielding and 
forever comfortable. 


CUTTER 
Sporting Boot 


. Finest choco- 
late chrome 
) leather, as 
waterproof as 
any boots can be, 
Unlimited guarantee of unlimited satisfaction. 
WRITE FOR complete free descriptive matter, 
handsomely illustrated, and get your Sporting Goods 
dealer interested in supplying you. 


A. A. CUTTER CO., 
Box 253, Eau Claire, Wis. 





Stylel. Single ioe, $5.00. y eae Lens, $6.00. 


Int. 





* Acap that affords real pro- 
tection and service under 
the hardest conditions. Made 
of Olive Green Khaki or Red 
Flannel, has rubberized lining, 
which makes it absolutely water- 
proof. Cap has Fur or Flannel inside band 
to be pulled down over ears in cold weather. 
Outside rim also can be turned down, pre- 
venting water or snow running down back 
of neck. This is the best and most practi- 
cal hunting cap ever made. 
Write for booklet of other styles, including Auto Caps. See them 
at your dealer's. he will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P, O. Money Order for $1.25. 


Do not send 
ersonal check. Beware of imitations 
pti eats Look for Label 


Mention size in Every Cap 


wanted and 


your dealer’s 
name. 


PRICE 
$1.25 


Dept. A. 


JONES HAT COMPANY 57,3888 
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THE BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 
(A Good Night Companion) 


The Brilliant Search Light has 
been on the market for over seven- 
teen years. Wherever men hunt, 
frog fish, cruise, or need a good 
night light, there you will find the 
Brilliant Search Light. 

Sold from Maine to California—from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf, and in practi- 
eally all foreign countries. 

The reason for their wide popularity 
is satisfactory service, convenience and 
reliability. 








Style2. Adjustable Candle Flame Burner, add. 50c. 
Style3. Adjustable Flat Flame Burner, add. $1.00. 


Write for descriptive folder. At all dealers. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. Dept. 4. 


The Brilliant Search Light can be worn 
on the head—and one filling of carbide lasts 
for 8 hours. Comes in single, double and 
interchangeable lens. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











Decide for 
yourself if 
this book can 


Dangerous Indigestion 


lead are so common and 


After 





help you. 
Sent for your 
FREE 


examination 


telling how to ets, ste mere 


“7 he Bele Cs um 
of i 


a resulting ills. 


Indigestion, Constipation and the more serious ills 
uch needless and suff that Dr. ae 
cause so m pain ane tnt | arvey 


gives you the results of his forty years ¢ 
eek Sanitarium where he 
Tay vin nap is a book of co~aet 


theories. Do you wanttorenew 
headaches and rae Som 


ckaches, have clear eyes, a smooth, 
good health tingting tre yous body? If so. 


exhilaration of real 


coupon now for a free examination of this a lendi 
life anew—to acquire 2° Gaines pee at et 
Ith—to 


easy it is to live 
comes from 


All this, and more, you may 
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Send No Money — Just the Coupon 


coupon w 


yelene.’’ 


logg has written a book 
eatest living ay on diet 
poneen 

has studied fa treated > arenes Ser 


y $2 or return the book 


pense. 


stamina, stop suffering from 
ruddy skin, and feel the 
send this 
book. “lan how 
that 
become suffused with the ving. 

from Dr. Kellogg's book of 400 
bring to you. This free examination 
coupon now before it is awn. 


energy and 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
3611 Washington St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send me all charges prepaid, “Colon H 


examination I will remit on! 
within five days at your ex 
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Kindly answer thru the A. & A. depart- 
ment of your magazine the following ques- 
tions: 1—How can a person successfully re- 
duce the trigger-pull on a Krag-Jorgensen 
rifle, model 1898? 2——Please explain why it 
is often said that a Krag-Jorgensen rifle 
has but one locking lug, which is compelled 
to withstand the full force of the backward 
thrust, when there is the forward locking 
lug—the long lug alongside of the bolt and 
the bolt handle locks down into the frame. 
8—Can the new 2,700 ft. velocity cartridge 
be safely used in the Krag-Jorgensen rifle? 
I noticed by some of the different sporting 
magazines that some people say yes, while 
others say no. 4—-What is the address of the 
manufacturers of the Union line of firearms? 
5—What is the amount of recoil which a 
Krag-Jorgensen rifle with and without a 
Maxim silencer? 6—Are rifles purchased 
thru the N. R.A. ofA. personal property, or 
are they subject to recall? 7—What is the 
recoil of the old .45-70 Springfield? 8—What 
is the cause of the primer of a .32 auto- 
matic Colt cartridge breaking into small 
pieces, and sometimes the head of the cart- 
ridge case will expand in some places while 
in others it will stay about normal, when 
used in a Marble supplemental chamber in 
the Krag-Jorgensen rifle? I have used dif- 
ferent chambers and different makes of cart- 
ridges with thesameresult. The regular Krag- 
Jorgensen cartridge (Frankford Arsenal make) 
primer does not deform at all. I first thought 





that the mainspring was to. strong, but 
this does not seem to be the trouble, as 
when a .32 S. & W. short or long cartridge 
is used, I can find nothing wrong with the 
primer or cartridge case.—O. B. Millar, Re- 
ward, Calif. 


Answer.—Reducing the trigger pull on the 
Krag usually involves two operations. First, 
reducing the depth to which the sear en- 
gages the bent on the bolt. And, second, re- 
moving the drag. Our favorite method of re- 
ducing the grip of the sear on the bent is 
to put a copper wire around the sear, then 
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file it down until it lets the sear protrude 
up thru the frame to the desired height. 
This has the advantage of not altering the 
original construction of the gun. To elimi- 
nate the drag from the trigger pull there 
are two methods, one to grind off the little 
Shoulder on the top of the trigger which 
bears on the receiver, the other to remove 
the guard and insert a little, thin steel blade 
under the guard projecting back against the 
trigger to restrain its forward movement. 
This holds it backinthe proper position for 
quick, clean letoff. The statements regard- 
ing the one locking lug of the Krag rifle 
are made because they are true. The one 
locking lug at the front end of the bolt 
withstands the full force of the discharge 
and it is only when this is broken and the 
bolt starts back that the safety shoulders 
you mention come into play. As to the 
strength of the Krag, people’s opinions dif- 
fer according to their experience. In the rifle 
club to which the writer belongs a number 
of Krags have been broken by using 2,700 
ft. sec. ammunition. The Union Arms Co. 
was wound up in a receivership several years 
ago. A Krag cartridge has a recoil of 11.59 
ft. lbs. The Springfield .45-70-500 has a re- 
coil of 18.43 ft. lbs., using black powder. We 
have no data as to the recoil of the Krag 
with the silencer. Rifles purchased thru the 
N. R. A. are the personal property of the 
purchaser. We have never encountered the 
trouble with the .32 automatic Colt cartridge 
which you mention. We attribute it to faulty 
ammunition or else an improperly construct- 
ed chamber.—Editor. 


I have a 1903 Springfield which I would 
like to fit up as a sporting rifle. Can you tell 
me where I can get a sporting stock and 
fore-arm cut to fit the rifle mechanism? I 
would like a pistol grip.—A. O. Williams, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Answer.—Try Von Lengerke & Antoine, Chi- 
cago, [ll., or Steve Meunier Gun Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Editor. 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


In our October number, in calling atten- 
tion to the paper on hunting in British Co- 
lumbia that had been contributed by Walter 
B. Franz, we inadvertently stated that he 
was a resident of St. Louis. While Mr. Franz 
is proud of St. Louis as his birthplace, he is 
equally proud of the fact that he now re- 
sides in Cincinnati, where he has been a suc- 


cessful consulting engineer for many years. 
The fishing tackle house of Edward vom 
Hofe and Co., which has been located for 


many years at 95 Fulton street, New York, 
has moved to its new quarters at 112 Ful- 
ton street. 


The DuPont Powder Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., gets out much literature every month 
of general interest to sportsmen and woods- 
men, none the less valuable of which is their 
“DuPont Magazine,” which comes to our desk 
monthly. Whether it be the farmer who 
wishes to blast stumps, the forester who 


wants to use dynamiteto check forest fires, 
the miner who uses this explosive in his 


work or the sportsman who uses powder in 
his gun—most any outdoor lover or outdoor 
worker can receive valuable information 
from this monthly message. Send for a sam- 
ple copy to above address. Each number con- 
tains 32 pages of useful “helps.” 


The Remington Arms-U. M. C.. Co., Wool- 
worth Bldg., New York, has issued an 80- 
page book giving the complete game laws of 
the United States and Canada, including the 
Migratory Bird Law, the Sullivan Law and 
the Lacey Law. It is revised to January l, 
1917, and should be in the hands of every 
sportsman. It is sent gratis on request. 


It is encouraging to note the interest be- 
ing taken in trapshooting, especially in the 
smaller towns. In a letter received from A. 
S. Jennings, secretary of the Wray Gun Club, 
Wray, Colo., he tells us that his club now 
numbers forty-eight members, altho it is less 
than two years old. In a recent shoot be- 
tween this club and the Holyoke (Colo.) Gun 
Club the scores totaled: Wray, 323; Hol- 
yoke, 363. 
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of Winnipeg, 


secured this fine black-tail Deer with 
his Ross .280. 


4 ~63>. Like other experienced hunters he is loud in his 
i praise of the accuracy and tremendous anchoring 
power of the Ross .280 and the Ross Sporting Am- ff} 
munition with hollow point bullet. 
Ross .280 Sporting Rifles, $55.00. Ammunition 
$7.50 per 100. At best dealers everywhere. Illus- 
trated catalogue on request. 


H ROSS RIFLE CO., Dept. S-15, Quebec, Can. 


or POST & FLOTO, 14 Reade St., New York, Agts. for U. 8S. 
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YOU'LL ENJOY YOUR WINTER SPORTS IN A 


SUMMIT 
Leather 
Sport Coat 


These beautiful coats for 
men and women come 
in a large number of 


styles. Are made 
to combine light- 
ness and warmth 


with perfect fit and 
freedom of muscle 
play. For skating, 
walking, automo- 
biling, and all gen- 
eral outdoor wear. 

If you want to 
have real sport in- 
sist that your deal- 
er sell you a 


SUMMIT 
Leather 
Sport Coat 


If your dealer does not 
have one, write to us 
and we will send you a 
style book and see that 
you are supplied. 


Guiterman Bros. 
Dept. H 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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| All You Need to 
| Make Three Tests 


Right here is shown everything you 

need to make the three tests that 
| prove shot shell superiority. 
The gun and the quarter make the 
primer test. You remove shot and 
powder from the shell and test the 
speed of the shell by the distance 
the primer alone will fling the 
quarter into the air. 











Smokeless and Black Powders 


The penetration test is made by 
shooting at a monthly magazine and 
counting the pages shot through. 


The waterproof test consists of 
placing a Black Shell in a glass of 
water, and later firing it. It will not 
be hurt by the water and will not 
swell nor stick in the barrel. 


Test any other shells the same way 
at the same time and note the ad- 
vantages of The Black Shells. 
Go to your dealer for information regard- 
ing these tests and the free shell offer. If 
it should happen that he is not familiar 
with the plan, ask him to write us for 
information. 

UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2487 Trinity Building, New York City 








AMONG THE TRAP SHOOTERS | 


RUTH ALEXANDER PEPPLE 





CONDUCTED BY 


MRS. TOPPERWEIN’S GREAT SCORES. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ad Topperwein have just 
finished a two weeks’ trip thru some of the 
principal gun club towns in Ohio, where 
their shooting drew record crowds for the 
gun clubs at all points. They encountered 
lots of rain and windy weather which did not 
seem to handicap them, as their shooting was 
of a most sensational order. Mrs. Topper- 
wein’s trap scores were as follows: Wheel- 
ing, O., 100-97; New Philadelphia, 100-94; 
Urichsville, 50-46; Newark, 100-91; Plymouth, 
100-93; Wellington, 100-94; Wapakoneta, 100- 
96; Upper Sandusky, 100-93; Bucyrus, 50-48; 
Wooster, 100-97; Canton, 100-95; Niles, 100-97. 

BE. N. ROUTE. 





PACIFIC COAST HANDICAP. 


The Interstate Association’s Eleventh Pa- 
cific Coast Handicap Tournament held at 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 12 to 14, inclusive, was 
a very successful shoot from the number 
of entries, and the high scores turned in. 
Few phenomenal, but a good, consistent lot. 
O. N. Ford won the Pacific Coast Introduc- 
tory with 96. P. H. O’Brien was high gun 
in Pacific Coast Special, also with 96. Pa- 
cific Coast Overture, F. Templeton, 91. Pre- 
liminary Handicap, H. Lorenson, 91. Pacific 
Coast Handicap, F. Templeton, 91. Miss 
Gladys Reid did fine work practice day, scor- 
ing 90, runn‘ng one 25 straight. Mrs. Ada 
Schilling was not shooting in her usual splen- 
did form but smashed 429 out of a possible 
540. Miss Reid broke 520x640. 





THE WESTY HOGAN’S TENTH ANNUAL 
TOURNAMENT. 


Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 12-16, was the 
scene of the tenth annual tournament of that 
Hibernian bunch, ‘the Westy Hogans.” It was 
here Fred Plum won the E. C. Cup, that cov- 
eted trophy, from E. D. Bartlett, who won 
the cup at the Grand American this summer. 
On preliminary day L. G. German was high 
with 149x150. The second day S. M. Crothers 
high with 172x175. New Jersey won state 
team championship with 484x500. New York 
second with 481 and Ohio and Pennsylvania 
tied with 477. R. D. Morgan of W. D.C. won 
the Westy Hogan Amateur Championship, de- 
feating Fred Plum in the shoot-off. Both 
broke 100 straight, and in the tie shoot-off 
Morgan got his 40 straight, Plum breaking 
39. Eleven women whose namés are house- 
hold words among trapshooters competed in 
the regular events and in the special event 
for ladies Mrs. Vogel was high gun, scoring 
47x50. She broke three tens, one nine and 
one eight. Mrs. Harrison came second with 
44, 





NOTES AND COMMENTS OF INTEREST 
TO TRAPSHOOTERS. 


On Sept. 10, Holyoke, Colo., and: Wray, Colo., 
“locked horns” in an interesting target shoot- 
ing match at the former city. Nine hundred 
targets were thrown and the loca] shooters 
won 40 points over the visiting team, the 
eg being 363 and_323 respectively, out of 


A number of eastern farmers have installed 
traps within their grounds and are beginning 
to enjoy the recreation of shooting along 
with the other much-lauded joys of farm life. 
With modern conveniences and appliances, 
the farmer of today has more leisure to im- 
preza Ae opportunities for sports and recrea- 


tions that were several years ago strangers 
to him. 

Philip Miller of Dallas, Texas, who won 
the professional trapshooting championship 
of the Grand American, entered the profes- 
sional ranks in June. 

The “Lazy Lodge Hunting and Fishing 
Club” has been recently organized in Port- 
land. Trapshooting will be featured. 


Mrs. Harry Potler is the champion woman 
shot. of Wisconsin and is equally proficient 
in sports afield. 

The youngest girl trapshooter yet found is 
eight-year-old Elizabeth Anderson of Annap- 
olis, Md. 

Miss Leapha Gough is another sixteen-year 
old marvel at the traps. Her home is in 
Philadelphia. ¥ 

In New York state alone are 450 trapshoot- 
ing clubs with a membership of 60,000. 


The Westy Hogan shoot went down in his- 
tory this year with seventeen runs of 100 or 
better. R. D. Morgan of Washington, D. C., 
made the longest, of 233. 


Miss Harriet Hammond, champion woman 
shot of Delaware, was the only lady who 
broke 20 straight in the G. A. H. 


Mrs. Ad Topperwein, who was handicapped 
for a while by the. use of an ill-fitting gun, 
is shooting in her old-time form and is gen- 
erally high gun whenéver a shoot is staged 
in her honor. 


Mrs. Brown of Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
scored 134x160 in the Labor Day shoot at 
that city, winning over eight men contest- 
ants. 

Mrs. Fred Walls recently won a spoon at 
the trapshooting. school at Atlantic City 
with the score of 19x25, 


Seven ladies are shooting with the Okla- 
homa City Gun Club—Mrs, Aufricht, Mrs. 
Dixon, Mrs. Tuttle, Mrs. Keating, Mrs. Clark, 
Miss Donnelley and Miss Sweet. 


Sixteen out of twenty-four was Mrs. Garl’s 
record on doubles at a recent club shoot at 
Birmingham, 


The first competition in trapshooting be- 
tween the East and the West was shot at 
the Westy Hogan meet in Atlantic City. This 
was the largest tournament ever held by the’ 
Westys, which is saying a.good deal, for this 
prominent and popular organization always 
stages some new feature—every year some- 
thing a bit better and a bit different. One 
hundred and _ sixty-five thousand targets 
were trapped this year; 162,500 at the 1915 
tournament. Fifteen shooters comprised the 
teams, East and-West. The high five to count 
and théy scored 2419 breaks for the East 
against 2,403, West. The Hastern five was 
composed of G. N. Fish, Allen Heil, F. S. 
Wright, C. H. Newcomb, Ralph Spotts. The 
West. was represented by Fred Harlow, C. D. 
Coburn, Woolfolk Henderson, R. H. Burns 
and H. E. Smith—all shooters with records 
behind them and still more brilliant futures. 
Of the above shooters Allen Heil is the state 
amateur champion of Pennsylvania, and U.S. 
champion on doubles; Charles Newcomb, for- 
mer amateur champion § at_ singles; Fish, 
champion from 18 yards; Spotts, the amateur 
champion at 200 targets; Harlow, winner of 
G. A. H. in 1908; Smith, the international ti- 
tle in the Canadian Exposition, and Wool- 
folk Henderson winner of G. A. H. in 1913 
and amateur championship for the season 
1915. 








